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BOOK lY.—Continutd. 
THIRD STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT. 

VABTKRa OF TBI FirTBEin'H OSNTDRT AND THIIR POLLOWIBB, 

CHAfTER ni. 

80BO0LB OF UPPER ITALT. 

Ajjoso the FIorentincB the study of fonn was chiefly pursued 
on a priuciplo of direct reference to nature, their especial 
object being the imitation of the appcarancee and circum- 
stoncea of life. A simihu- tendency showed itself also in 
certain painters of Upper Italy, for instonco in Viltore 
Pimao, called Pisancllo, a Veronese (year of birth unknown, 
but still living in 1455), who was both medallist and painter. 
He laboured in Venice on a fresco in the groat Council Hall, 
afterwards replaced by a canvas picture by Laigi Firartni — 
in Fcrrara — -in the Castello at Pavia — and in Rome, where 
he completed works left unfinished by Gentile da Fabriano, 
in St. John Latcran. All these have perished, but apcci- 
mcua in frcaoo, more or less ruined, eiist in Verona — viz.: 
an Annunciation in S. Fermo lUaggiore, signed "FisanuH 
piniit," and a frosco, placed too high to be inrestigated, in 
8. Anastasia—St. George motinting hie horse to fight the 
Dragon.* The style of PUano partakes of the tenderness 

• Th«r« IS no proof that PrMF» w.« Ibt siithor of the two protl) 

but feeble pictures usually assigaeJ to him; one in the Verona Gallery. 

the other belonging to the tafe Dr. Bemaaconi. Both represent the 

Vii^in and Child attended hy angeli, and with accompaajring nuiiiuli 
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and grace of Gentile da Fabriano, with tliat predilection 
for introdnciag KnimalB irhich oh&racteriBod the Vcmneec 
painters and which may be considered the legacy of the 
Bohool of miniatDrieta who especially flourished in Veiona. 
The only example by which the painter can be ftirly judged 
ia the email Bigocd picture presented to the National Gallery 
and formerly in the collectiou of Sir Charles Eastlakc— 
the Virgin and Child in glory above, with St. Anthony of 
Fadna with hie boar, and St. George with hia horae, below. 
Thia is believed to have been eiecnted for hia patron Lco- 
nello d'Esto of Ferrara, whoso head is perpetuated in Pisanoa 
medal. Thia picture displays the hand of an undoubtedly 
great artist, with a fine feeling for colour, and with that 
careful modelling and severe drawing in the beads of tho 
Saints, especially in that of St. George, proper to a medallist.* 
Tho same practice of embossed omamonts, seen in Qcnlile da 
Jbbn'iiRO, and in the Mnrano school, ie obGcrrnble hero. 

Giovanni Oriolo was evidently a pupil of Pisano. A 
portrait of Leonello d'Eatc, of agreeable character and 
colour, in the National Gallery, ia signed with bis name. 

Slefano da Zevio, a weak painter, known to have been forty 
years of ago in 1433, was a cotemporery and follower of 
Pitano. He was a miniaturist, and grandfather to Girolamo 
dai Libri. A &obco by him, signed ''Stefanns pioiit,'' is 
above tho side portal in B. Eufomia, Verona ; a picture in 
tempera, an Adoration of the Kings, similarly signed, and 
dated 1435, is in the Brera. 

Other names, representing still feebler bands, are those of 
Gioixtnni Badile, Oirolamo Beaaglio, and Ceechino. Signet] 
pictarcs by BadiU and Benaglio are in the Verona Gallery. 
Ceechino is also seen in a signed work in the Cathedral at 
Trent. 

The study of form waa very difierently developed in Fadna. 
Hero tho influence of antique scnlpture, producing an aim 

and flowen, necutfd id 
tnrist, bat with ■ form 
iDfdallUt. 

* The mednli of Vtltore Piiaivi are nell knowD. For n liat of hii prin- 
cipal worki of thii kind, ko Paolo Giovia and Vaun. 
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at ideal beant;, and otmibmed with a close and realistio 
imitation of nattire, raised a school of remarkable poiver 
and character. This direction may be compared with that 
alreadj spoken of as existing among the cotcmporarics of 
the celebrated Bcnlptot Niccdb Pitano; bnt it is more 
decided in the Paduan school of the fifteenth century, which 
shows little impress of Byzantine or oven Giottcsque 
influence. The occasional inutation of the antique, which 
we have remarked among the Florentines of the fifteenth 
century, is to be considered as merely accidental, or may 
perhaps be ascribed to a direct influence of the Paduan 

This school has cooseqnently the merit of having been 
chiefly instrmnental in introducing the rich results of an 
earlier, long-fot^tten excellence in art (viz. the remains of 
amtiqno Bcnlptnre) to modem practice, and of having led the 
way in applying them. Wo shall seek, however, in vain for 
s deeper comprehension of the idealising principle of classic 
art What the Padnaus borrowed from the antique was 
limited at first to mere outward decoration, and subsequently 
to the desire for the utmost poBsible plastic representation of 
form. This tendency was also doubtless furthered by the 
works of DonaieUo existing in Padua — the bronze bns-reliefs 
in the Santo, ond the equestrian monument to Gottomalata. 
In tmth the peculiarity of this school consiets in a style of 
conception aad treatment more plastic than pictorial. The 
forms are severely and sharply defined : the drapery shows 
the outlines of the body by clingiog to the figure. The 
general arrangement more frequently resembles that of basso- 
rilievo than of rounded groups. The accessories display 
in like manner a special attention to antique models, poi^ 
ticnlarly in the architecture and ornaments ; the imitation of 
antique embellishments also is very perceptible in the fre- 
qnent introduction of festoons of fruit in the pictures of this 
school. It is worthy of remark how the study of antique 
scnlptnre, combined with the natnralising teudcncy of the 
day, led to an exaggerated sharpness in the marking of the 
fonofl, which sometimes bordered on excess. In the drapery, 
the same imitaticm led to the nse of a multitude of small 
02 
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sharp, oblique folds, which break the large flowing lines, and 
BOmetiineB ereti injure the effect of the leading forms. 

The founder, in some measnro and in an inferior senne, 
of this s«^hool, was Franceico Sqnareione, 1394-1474. This 
artist was bom and bred to iiio calling of an embroiderer — 
one of no aniall importance at that period, and closely allied 
to the practice of art. Ho is stated to have travcDed in Italj 
and Greece and to hare collected apeciniens and made dra win gH 
from objecta of anciunt art On his return to Padua he started 
a school richly furnished with snch models, which soon 
became largely frequented. At the same time lie seems to 
have had but small ability himself as a painter, but to have 
officiated rather as tmdertaking, by means of his staff of 
pupils and workmen, to execute commissions of various 
kinds, ranging from designs for altar-cloths and larma, to 
the grand works of the Eromitani Chapel. It is difScnlt 
to identify any certain work existing by Sguarcione, though 
his name is liberally given to productions of peculiar un- 
attractivenesB. An altar-piece in the Paduan Gallery, and 
a Virgin and Child in the Gaea Lnzzara, are both assigned 
to him. The latter is signed " Opus Squarcioni pictoris." 
These two show a diseimilarity only to be reconciled by sup- 
posing one or both to be the work of a scholar — the master's 
name being attached to whatever issued from hie school.* 

ITte list of Squareione'a scholars includes names we must 
allnde to here — such as Nircolo Pizzoio, Bono Ferrarege. 
^nmi'no of ForVi, and Marco Zoppo ; who are believed to 
have all assisted in the frescoes of the Eremitalii Chspel — 
a great work undertaken by Sqiiardone, and finished about 
1459-60. Of these ai-tists, Pizzoio is considered to have 
been the foremost. He is believed to have laboured with 
Fro Filippo, in the chapel of the Podestii at Florence, and 
also to havo served under Donatello in the church of 11 
Santo at Padua. According to Vasari, Pizzoio executed the 
subject of the First Person of the Trinity among Saints in 
the scmidome of the Eremitani Chnpcl, and the Assumption 

• The linnnture of Squarckne on a »mall |iig(ur* of Ihe tladonna and 
Child, wilh patron, in tha Mulria CoIlKtion, Venice, ii now pronDunced 
ta be 1 forgery. 
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of the Tirgiu supported by cherubs, on the apsis below. In 
this Utter work s marked affinity to Manlegna is seen, whom 
he preceded by many years in ago, and who is stated to 
hare been influenced in early youth by PkxoIo'b example. 
Piizoto is recorded by Vasari to bare perished while yet 
yonng in a street biawL 

Bono Ferrarete, obviously a native of Ferrara, has signed 
his name " Opna Boni " to the St. Christopher with the Infant 
Christ on his shoulder in the upper course of frescoes on 
the right wall of the chapel. Little is known of him. A 
small picture in the National Gallery, a St. Jerome in a land- 
scape, beats witness to his having been a pupil of Pisnno, 
being signed ''Bonvt Ferrariemii Puani Ditciputue." 

The part taken in this chapel by Marco Zoppo — known as 
Marco Zoppo di Squarcione — is not defined, though he is be- 
lieved to be the author of St. James Curing the Cripple in 
Preeenoe of the King. A email picture in the Manfrin 
Collection — the Viigin nursing the Child — a very grotesque 
wprk, with festoons of fruits and half-nude boys playing 
on musical instruments, is signed " Opera del Zoppo di 
Squarcione." A picture of the Madonna enthroned, in the 
Berlin Museum, bears his signature and the date 1471. Thia 
is equally grotesque in character, and rendered still more 
BO by its large size. A work of more attractive clase— 
St Domenick as founder of the Bosarj — is in tho National 
Gallery. 

Antuino of ForR, like Phzdo, is more Mantegnesque iu 
character. He executed St Christopher surrounded by his 
votaries, in the Eremitani, which is signed " Opus Ansuini." 
Little else is known of him except that ho also laboured with 
Fra Filippo in the chapel of the Podesta. 

Another Squarcione scholar, who does not appear in the 
Eremitani chapel, is Gregmio Schiavone — a Dalmatian — a 
very quaint painter, after the manner of Marco Zoppo. He 
also gives the signatnre of the Squarcione atelier. A 
pictnie in the Berlin Museum is signed " Opus Sclavoni 
Dalmatici Sqnarcioui." He is known also by a signed 
picture in the National Gallery. 

Otber workmen in the same widely extended botiega were 
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Dario and Qirolatno da Trixieo, and tbo Canoza, known as 
Loreiuo and Crittoforo da Lendinara. The first-named de- 
corated honse-fronte with coareo freecocs Been in Conegliano 
and Treviso — tlio last wero known for tlieir doeigns in lariia 
for atalle in choirs. 

Jacopo Hlontagnana is a Padnan who laboorod in the Gat- 
tcmalata Chapel in the SantJi ; also in the town-hall of Bol- 
luno on fraecoeB of classic subjects. These have perished, 
but eiist in the form of engravings, which show spirited 
compositions (see woodcut). Montagnana is later thnn Man- 
legaa, and was classed by Vasari among the pupils of 
Giovanni Bellini. His signature and the date 1495 are eccu 
on the greatly ruined decorations of an old chapel in the 
Episcopal Palace, Padua. 

The name of Bernardino Parentino 18 attached as scholar 
both to Sqaarcione and Maalegna. He is seen in a signed 
pictnro of Christ Bearing His Cross, with St. Jerome and a 
bishop, in tho gallery at Modcna, and in three scenes from 
tho lives of S3. Anthony and Lonis in the Doria Palace, 
Some. Various inferior works ascribed to Manteyna may be 
fearlessly distributed among the names given above. 

We now come to the true founder of the great Paduan 
school, Andrea Mantegna, one whoso strength made itself 
felt in almost every school of Italian art, and from the 
connection with whom all these men, as well as Squureionf 
iiiinsolf, derive their chief importance. And hero we must 
remind tho reader that whatever advantage of models 
^ta^leg1^a may have derived from Sqitarrione's workshop, 
hie real forerunner in art was Jaropo Bellini, subsequently 
his father-in-law — of whom we shall speak further— between 
whose art, as seen in existing works, and that of Manlegna 
a far closer affinity ia traceable than any that can be 
supposed to havo existed between S^areione and Manlegna. 

Andrea Manletpta was horn in Padua 1431, died 1506. His 
imrentago is not known, but his subsequent connection with 
Squareione is accounted for by the fact that he was regularly 
adopted by that artist in 1441. No more remarkable poiatcr 
than Manleffna has lived. He combined an intensely realistie 
tondonoy with au ardent love of the antiqae, adding to these 
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great powers of invention, a solemn poetry of feoling, the 
grandest expression of passion, and & mnstory of hand which 
is almoat unique. Whoever has learned to relish this great 
master will never overlook a scrap by hJm ; for while bis 
works sometimes show a certain austerity and harshness 
bordering on grimace, they have always a force and an 
energy of will which belong to no one else. In power of 
drawing the human fignre, MatUegna is almost unrivalled, 
though bis fignrea are occasionally too long. His hands 
and feet have the precision of sculpture, and hie powers of 
action range from the most vehemont to tlio most tender. 
In the treatment of the human features no problem was too 
difBcnlt. for him, and in the expression of uncontrolled 
emotion, such as his St. John roaring aloud with anguish in 
his etching of the Entombment, an attempt which in most 
hands would degenerate into a mere contortion, he preserves 
a dignity which redeems him from caricature. His drapery 
is always sculpturesque, and of the highest order of beauty 
of arrangement, sometimes clinging to the form in a multitude 
of minate folds, and finished in lights, half lights, shuduws 
and reflections, with the most patient truth. Manlegna was a 
tempera painter, of harmonionslj brokeii tones ; his draperies 
frequently of shot colours and watered stufik ; but with little 
attempt at those rich and deep effects which by the practice 
of oil his later Venetian contemporaries initiated. 

The chronological course of Maiiletpia's labours is now not 
easily traceable. The St. Luke in the Brero' — a picture 
in compartments, with eight Saints and a Pietu, on gold 
grounds, grouped round the Evangelist— known to have 
been painted for S. Giaetina of Padua in 1454— is already ' 
a decided specimen ofhia fine and peculiar qualities. S. 
£ufemia, a statue-like figure of exquisite drapery, with a 
sword in her breast (see woodeut), and a portly bishop in full 
canonicals, have all hia scrupulous accuracy of outline and 
details. Another picture of the time is the single figure of 
8. Enfemia in the Naples Museum, which has much darkened 
and otherwise suffered. 

The piotore of the Virgin and Child, in the Casa Scotti in 
* Sm ' PinacDtecB di Milimo,' toI. ii., Scucila UantoTanii. 
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MHmi, U now pronounced to bear » ftJae inscription of Us 
name, and is believed to be the work of Liberal*. 

The great works of Mantegna'a youth were a portion of 
the Q-eeoooB in the Eremitani Chapel at Padua, nndertaken, an 
described, by Sqttarcione. Manlegna'a hand is readily diatin- 
gaishable in the hiBtoriea of 8S. James and Ghristopbor. Of 
these, three of the former — St. James baptising, the same Saint 
before the Judge, and again blessing a Convert on bis way 
to Martyrdom (see woodcut) — and two of St. Christopher — 
the mar^rdom of the giant Saiot, and the removal of the 
body — are his. In the snbjecta of St James, the qualities 
and great range of ManUgjui'ii art — vie. stately and scnlp- 
tnresqae composure, momentary action, and realistic detail 
and simplicity — are seen in marvslloiu combination. The 
figures are at once monumental and portrait-like ; the 
children, introduced, full of nature; the architecture and 
accessories of the grandest antique taste ; while the cobbled 
sole of the shoo of the convert who kneels before St. James 
with his back to the spectator, is only mentioned hero as 
showing how well Mtmleipui could afford to give the most 
servile and accidental detail. lu the picture of St. ChriElo- 
pher bound to a tree, and shot at by archers, the figure of 
the Saint is almost obliterated; one of the feet still re- 
maining shows the severe anatomy which was &Diiliar to 
the great master. The archers aim at him from under a 
rich pergola of vines ; at the window of a massive building, 
with antiqno rilievi and inscriptioiis, spectators appear, one 
of whom, the jndgo, is wounded by an arrow miraculouHly 
diverted &om its course. 

The dead body of the giant Saint, dragged away by ropes, 
is almost as much mined, but nothing can obtitorato tbo 
grand foreshortening of the figure, which is one of the most 
remarkable feats of modem art. In these frescoes Mantegna 
worked out many a problem of perspective, showing equally 
the 06 yet imperfect development of the art and the untiring 
patience with which he tested it. Finally, the execution of 
these works shows a care and finish rarely before applied to 
fteaco — a monument, however mined, of the energetio pcr- 
sereranoo of the master. 
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To this period of exquisite finish belongs the aJtar-pieoe 
ftt S. Zeuo, nt Yeroua, onoe over the high altsr, but now 
placed at so great a height in tho choir as only to be 
satiiifikctorily seen with a ladder. This repreeonts the 
Vii^^ and Chil4 on * nuuble throne, with foor grandly 
draped Saints on each side, in a classic portico, with festoons 
of fruits and coral overhanging. Eight in&nt angols, of the 
utmost beauty of form and execution, are playing and singing 
on each aide of and below the throne. This pictnre, carried 
off to Paris by Napoleon, was restored to Verona without its 
fine 'predella, the centre-piece of which— the Crucifixion — 
remains one of the chief ornaments of the Louvre; while 
the Christ in the Oardeii and the Ascension made their way 
to the Museum at Tours. 

The Agony in the Garden, in tho late Air. Baring's collec- 
tion, formerly in the Fesch Gallery, belongs to this decade 
between 1460 and '60. This is a mnrvelloos comLisation of 
the fontastio and the realistic, with fine drawing, foreshorten- 
ing, and drapery in the figures of the sleeping apostles. 

A triptych, slightly concave, in the Tribime of the UfSzi — 
the Adoration of the Magi, tho Circumcision, and the Ascen- 
sion — is another specimen of solemn grandeur of conception, 
oombined with the minutest finish ; S^nlegna's finish being 
never mere labour, but simply the conscientious satisfaction 
of the keenest eye and most intolligont hand. 

About 1470 Manlegna is believed to have entered the 
service of Lodovico Gonzaga, and to have removed from 
Padua to Mantua, where he chiefly resided for tho rest of 
his life. Remains of frescoes by him aro seen here in n 
room called the Camera degU Sposi, in the Castetlo del 
Corte, representing events in tho Gonz^a family ; these are 
greatly injtired, and reduced to a cold iron colour, though 
showing in parts the hand that never failed in mastery of 
drawing. The ceiling, which simulates an elaborate dome 
with a circular opening to the sky in the centre, surrounded 
by a balustrade over which figures of children look down 
into the room, is celebrated as a specimen of foreshortening 
from which later masters derived insiaration. The data of 
this work is 1474. 
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It was at Uantua tliat the moetor executed b aoriee of nine 
oanvasoB of Urge size, called the TriumpliB of Juliua Oiesar, 
now preserved in Huupton Court Pal&ce in an irrecoTerable 
state of dilapidation and ropaint, bnt still retaiuing an 
imperishable charaeter of grandeni. (See i(oodcDt.) These 
represent a Roman triumpliBl procession, with captives, men, 
wtonen and children, tnbutes of oxen, sheep, elephants aud 
other animals, carts laden with classic spoils, statues, busts, 
breastplatoa, weapons, &c., many of which are known to have 
fbrmed part of Mantegna'a own collection. These important 
works were oxecntod as decorations for the theatre at Mantua. 
From Mantua Mantegjia was invited to Rome by Pope Id- 
nocent YIH., where he remained two years, chiefly engaged 
in frescoing the Chapel of the Belvedere in the Vatican, 
subsequently barbarously destroyed by Pope Pins IV. 

The most important of Mantegna'a easel pictures, is the 
largo altar-piece in the Louvre, called the Uadonna della 
Tittoria. The Madonna and Child are hero seen enthroned 
beneath a dome of foliage aud a grand poudeut of coral, 
with Francesco Gonzaga and his Duchess kneeling below, 
and Saints and an Archangel, St Elisabeth aud the Baptist, 
at the sides. This picture was painted in commemoratiuu of 
a victory supposed to have been obtained by Gonzaga over 
Charles VIII. of France. 

Another large work, the Assumption, with numerous 
cherubs, now in possession of the Marchese Trivulzi at 
Milan, also belongs to this later time ; and though each of 
these last works displays portions unmistakably by his hand, 
it is evident that his son, Franeeico Mantegna, as well as 
others, worked upon them. 

Smaller easel pictures scattered in varions galleries give 
better opportunities of studying the master's excellencies. 
The following are especially noteworthy ; A small Madonna 
and Child, in the UfBzi, of the tenderest beauty ; a fine 
picture of five figures — the Madonna and the entirely nude 
Child sfauding on her lap, SS. Joachim and Anna, and the 
little Baptist below, in the collection of the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake ; a Man of Sorrows with angels, in the Copenhagen 
Gallery ; a marvellously foreshortened Dead Christ, bewailed 
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by tbe Maries, in the Brora ; a Uadonna and Child, in the 
Lochis-Curara Qallet; at Bergamo; a Presentation, in the 
Berlin Mubchiq, and a Dead Christ also there, attributed 
to him, of which we give a woodcut. Two pictures in the 
tiOiiTre, of allegorical import, " an Allegory of Pamassns " and 
"Wisdom Tictorions over the Vices," have great beantieB, 
though perhaps not entirely by bis hand. 

Some works are believed to have been left unfinished at the 
maeter'B dcAth, among them the St. Sebastian at La Motta ; 
also the monochrome of an incident in the life of Scipio (see 
woodcut), and the Vii^n and Child enthroned between Qie 
Baptist and Magdalen— two works of the higbest . order — 
both in the National Gallery. 

Mantegna as an engraver takes an equally extraordinary 
rank in the records of art. His ^igravings embody, more 
exclaflively even than his pictures, the knowledge and nn- 
folterii^ decision of bis hand. He engraved ports of his 
Triomphe of Julius Cssar ; otherwise, hie plates exhibit 
subjects not traated by his brash. Among them the En- 
tombment^ already mentioned, is unique in grand and 
passionate action. 

Xanlegna married Niccolosio, the daughter of Jacopo 
Bdiini, and there is no doubt that the close intimacy 
represented by this connection extended to the atelier. If 
JHimfe^mi in his early years derived influence from the art of 
Jaeopo Bellini, he repaid it in full measure to his brother* 
in-law Oiovanni, the head of tbe great Venetian school. 
Mantegna died in 1506, and was buried at Mantua. His 
bronze bust, a head of great power, is seen on his monument 
in S. Andrea, Mantua. 

Maniegiia'e two sons, Lodovico and Franeeaco, were bis 
scholars, though no certain works can bo assigned to lli^u. 
The "Noli me tangere," in the National Galloiy, and a 
companion work belonging to Lady Taunton, are supposed 
to he by Franeeico Manlegtut. 

The influence of Mantegtia'a art was universal through the 
north of Italy, showing itself in combinations and crosses 
with other minds and raoes which are deeply interesting to 
traoe. Beserving the great Venetiaa generations of art for 
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(mother clupter, we take in BuccasBion the other townB which 
sent forth pRinten who display various modiGcationB of the 
Uanteguesqne stomp. 

Vioenza comes first. 

Francetco Verlna, a Vicentine, shows a miiture of the 
Pernginesqne' with the Fnduaa character, which does little 
credit to either. He is seen in the Brera, in a signed picture, 
dated 1511. 

Gioenttni Speranza, of whom no dates have been preserved, 
is stated hy Vasari to have been the pupil of Maalei/na, but 
it is doubtful whether ho was more than an admirer of his 
works. ,Two signed altar-pieces bj him arc in existence, 
one at the church of St Giorgio at Velo, in the province 
of Vicenza, the other in the Viconza Gallery. The last 
reproduces in some respects the Assumption by Pazolo, in 
the Eromitatii Cbapel. Speranza appears in some panels as 
an oil painter, and is sometimes difficult to distinguish &om 
a better artist, the next on our list. 

BarUilommeo Montagna, a Brescian, settled «arly in Vicenza. 
His time of birth is uncertain, but he began to be known 
as a painter between 1470 and '80. His art is distinct in 
character, with a firm outline and a bold and severe hand ; 
his colour is low, but bright and gem-like, and his eyes 
finely drawn and widely open. His works are not rare. An 
altar-piece in the Brera has something of the vigour of 
Carpaeeio, with a Kfautegnesque grandeur. It represents 
the Virgin and Child enthroned below rich architecture, 
with S3. Andrea and Monica on one side, and SS. Ursula 
and Sigismnnd on the other. Three angels with musical 
instruments below (eco woodcut). Xonlagna has two altar- 
pieoes in the Venice Academy, the Virgin and Child between 
S:j. Sebastian and Jerome ; and Christ between SS. Rock 
and Sebastian ; both somewhat rugged, but of characteristic 
force. A fine altar-piece, signed, the Virgin and Child en- 
throned, with four Saints and two angels below, is in the 
Seminario, Padua ; another Virgin and Child, with S. Onofrio 
and the Baptist and three angels, is in the Certosa, Favia. 
A Presentation is in the Vicenza Gallery, and a Piet4 with 
Saints, at the Honto Berioo, Vioonza. These last are fine 
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ezainples of his mMouline style. MotUagna died in IttSS. 
His Bon Benedetto was blao a painter, &f inferior to his 
fotber. A picture by him, signed and dated 1628, is in the 

Giovanni BnoncoMiglio, called II Maretetdeo, dates tteaa 
Vicenza, but was well known in Venice, and in the neigh- 
bouring territory. He painted at first chiefly in tempera 
His works in this mediiun are the most Slantegnesqno in 
ohorscter. Later, he adopted oil, and is believed to have 
worked nnder or with Anionello da Mettina at Venice. 
Signed altar-pieces by him are in the Vicenza and Venice 
academies ; also in 8. Giaoomo at Venice, and in 8. Rocco, 
Vicenza. Some of his later works have an extreme 
warmth of tone. Mareicatat was still living at Venice in 
1530. 

Mareello Fogolino has left some rather feeble works in 
Vicenza, His later pictures show the example of Bernardo 
Lieinio, and also that of the school of Raphael. 

Verona acknowledged the inflnenoe of Manleffna, even 
more than Vicenza. 

Liberale, bom 1151, was broaght np as a minJatariBt, and 
examples of his art in that form are preserved in the 
cathedral at Siena, and at Chiasi. Subsequently be devoted 
himself to oil painting, striving to follow after Montana. 
It is .believed, as already said, that the Madonna picture in 
the Casa Scotti, at Uilan, whicb bears a false inscription 
of Mantegaa'a name, is by Liberale. His manner is generally 
minnte and cold, with the frequent introduction of animals, 
a Veronese characteristic descended from Pisano. His hand 
is scon in S. Anastasia and in S. Formo, Verona. Also in 
a St. Sebastian in the Brera. 

Fafcon««o (1458-1534) was versed in the princi^es of 
antique architecture, and in this respect shows his affinity 
to Mantegna. He is seen in frescoes in 8. Fenno and in 
S. Fiotro Martire, Verona. His pictnroB are few and exag- 
gerated in character ; for instance, Augustus and the Sibyl 
in the Verona Gallery. 

NieaM Qiotfino. Of this master little is preserved or 
known. Injured frescoes by him are in the Verona 
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chnrches, in S. Zono, 8. ADastasu, and S. Maria in Organie. 
A predella pictnro in two parte, portraita of tlie Giosti 
&milf, is in the Nation&l Galloty. 

Fraacofo Boniiynori (erroneously called by Yasari, ifon- 
tigiiori), sometiniea called Francitco da Verona, ie believed 
to bave been a native of Verona (1455-1519), and to 
have been Mantegna'a pnpil at Mantua ; a Virgin and 
Child, lialf the size of life, now in the Verona Mn- 
Bcntn, is eignod uid dated 148^. A tai^o picture of 
Madonna and Saiute in 8. Fcrmo, Verona, is signed aud dated 
1484 ; below the throne is a fine profile of the Donatriee. 
The head of an elderly man, in the National Gallery, the 
Bignature on which settled the question twtn'oeu Ii«n»ignori 
and MonntfTiori, dated 1487, takes tib back to the finest 
individuality of the early Floroutines. It is executed in 
delicate bat forcible tempera. A fine specimen of the 
master's smaller altar-pieces, in which a Hirantegnesqae 
character is discernible, is in the possession of Mr. Layard. 
Later in life he was inflneneod by the softer feeling of 
Lorenzo Cotia, the Fcrrarose painter, who settled ot Mantua. 
Pictures in the Mantua Gallery illustrate this phase. 

Oiocanni Franceico Carollo (1470-1546). He was appren- 
ticed to Liberals, but subsequently resided in Mantua, and 
took an active port in the later productions of Slan'egna'n 
atelier. The Virgin, Child, and Baptist, in a landscape with 
lemon-trees, in tlie Modena Gallery, is a Mantegnceque 
production. Works of this class ore in the Stiidel Institute, 
Frankfort, and in the Berlin Muscuin. On his return to Verona, 
proTious to 1503, Carolto'a works assumed a more local 
character Ho is seen in the public gillerios of Verona and 
Mantua ; and a picture of the Virgin in glory, wlorcd by 
Saints, in S. Formo. Verona, dated l-'')28, shows the maturity 
of the sixteenth century. In warmth of colour aud in action 
of Infant he is sometimes Correggiesque. 

Domenico Morone, called Pellaeane, because his father 
was a tanner, was bom at Verona, 1442. Little is known of 
him, except that he was the author of frcsoocs in S. Maria in 
Organis, which have perished. His chief importance in art 
is represented by his son FroMMco Morone (bom 1473, died 
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1629), who signs Mnself "Franeitcus filiut Domentci de 
Moronii," aod vbo etodied MaiUegna for dmwing, snd 
Moniagna for colour. His best works are frescoes in the 
eacristj of S. l^axia in Organis (Verona), tho designs for 
which are freely adopted from Mcmtegna'a Camet* degli 
Sposi, at Hantna. He ia seen in a large picture ou canvas, 
Virgin and Child with two Saints and two angels, in the 
same church, signed, and dat«d 1503. A similar picture is 
in the Biera, dated 1504. A fresco of the jexr 1515, on a 
house near the Fonte delle Navi at Verona (see woodcut), 
affords a charming specimen of his study of Mantegna. 
Fratueico Morone has little grandeur in his oil-piotnres. 
His colouring ia inharmonious and cold, but ho is dis- 
tinguished by B, certain grace and gentleness of expression. 
He is seen in the Berlin Unsenin, and in the National 
Gallery. 

Qirolamo dot Libri (1474-1556), bred as a mituatiiriBt. 
Our woodcut shows an early picture, eiecutod at sixteen 
years of age iu the church of MalTcsine, on the Lugo di 
Gardo. The gay colours and the distant view of Verona 
have the character of a miniature. Later works show a 
strong Montegnesque influence, probably imported by Carolto. 
A specimen is seen in Hamilton Palace, a large altar-piece 
with Madonna and Child and four Saints, originally painted 
for S. Leonardo, Verona. The colouring, owing probably 
to injudicious cleoninge, is inharmonious. The Madonna 
and Child in the Berlin Musenm, and the same subject in 
S. Giorgio, Verona, show a close resemblance to Francetco 
Morone. Later, dai Libri derived a better colour and it 
larger feeling from Paoh MoraTtda, and appears in his 
highest development in two altar-pieces in the Verona 
Gallery, and in an interesting picture in the National 
Gallery. 

Paolo Moranda, called Cavazzuola (1486-1522), is tho 
cbief pride of tiie Veronese school, into which ho infosed 
a higher life and a fine system of colouring. This youthful 
master ia seen to great advantage in a series of five enbjnuts 
&om tho Passion — almost the last instance in which this 
sabjoct is treated with the passionate earnestness of the 
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early masters — now in the Verona Gallery. The ChriBt 
carrying his Crose, and the Deposition, are the moet re- 
markable of the Berios. Of the Deposition, Sir 0. L. Eaetlako 
says, " Admirable in all respects ; good drawing, characters, 
and drapery, forcible and tme colour, and expressions remark- 
ably true and unaffected."* Catiazzuola is well represented 
in the National Gallery by a St. Kock, and by a Madonna 
and Child with angeb. His colooring is low, forcible, and 
gem-like, with a certain affinity to Monlatina. His latest 
picture, dated the year of his death, 1522, the Virgin in 
glory, with Saints, ib also in the Verona Gallery. These 
works are composed and executed according to the highest 
standards of art, and may be reckoned bs the finest produc- 
tions of the Veronese school in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Caeazziiola is the more intcrosting as partaking, 
both as to pcritxl and age, of the same conditions with 
Raphael, while liis art exhibits a maturity developed out- 
wardly under totally different circumstances, though con- 
nected at various depths by kindred influences. 

Michvie (la Verona is surmised to have aBsisted Carazioola. 
He is a painter of unequal powers. A lat^e Crucifixion, 
dated 1500, is in S. Stefano, Milan ; another, of 1505, is in 
S. Maria in Vanza, Padua, where he is believed to have 
taken part in the aerica in the Scuola of the Santo. Frescoes 
by him in S. Chiara, Yerona, recently rescued from white- 
wash, are signed and dated 1508. 

Girolamo Macelto is best kuowu by his engravings. He was 
assistant to Giovanni Bellini. A Madouna and Child with 
Saints, in S. Biagio, Verona ; a ^lodonna and Cliild, with 
carefully rendered lionds, iu the Vicenza Huseum ; and a 
portrait of a boy, with whitish tints and leaden sky, in the 
Modena Gallery, all signed, show a mixed BcUinesquo and 
Veronese manner. He laboured, according to dates on his 
plates, from 1490 to 1514. 

Francesco Torbido, colled il Moro, studied under Liberale, 
but also imitated the Venetians. Portraits in the Naples 
and Munich galleries, both signed, and the latter, a weak 
head, dated I5IC, are examples of his manner. Various 

' llBinorHnTliim. Vtrniia, IflUO. 
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of a mixed Veronese uid Venetiui cha- 
nicter, without the beet qnalitiee of either, are probablj the 
work a{ Tarhido. 

Ferraia i> included aiaoug the towns inflnenced by 
ISanlegita. The Duties of Ferrata called to their Berrice 
both Pitano, and PteSro della Fnuieeiea.* Ferrarese art, 
however, bears no witness to the manner of Pitano, but 
alternates between PielTO della Franceica and Manlegna. 
The half-perished frescoefl of Schi&noia, a palace close to 
Ferrara, offer a field of investigation to the connoisseur 
dedrotu of discriminating between the various hands sup- 
posed to have been employed there. 

Galat$o Qala$$i, dead in 1473, is seen in the Fenarese 
Gallery and in the Costabili Collection. Figures of the 
Baptist and St. Peter, signed with two Os interlaced, are in 
8. 8te&no, Bologna. He was a dry and unattractive painter. 
Cotiiaa Tiara, called 11 Cotme, descends later into the 
fifteenth century, having died between 1191 and 1498. He 
iaa quaint and dry Mastcgncequo painter, of singular energy 
of drawing, great finish, and careful rendering of extremities. 
He is seen in the Annunciation, and St. George and the 
Dragou, once on the doors of the organ, in the cathedral, 
Fenara; in pictures in the Costabili Collection in same 
city, and in a large work, the Madonna and Child, with 
saints, in the Berlin Unseum. This last is a specimen of 
his fantastic architecture, with imitation of various marbles 
and metals, and of his bright, crude colours. lie may be 
reooguised l^ such acoessories, and sometimes by his Hebrew 
inscriptionB, some scholar in that tongue having infected 
the Ferrarese masters with the fashion of introducing 
Hebrew sentences.^ In his drapery, however, Cotimo Tara 
is for removed &om HatOegna, his folds being pu9y, and 
hanging iu impossible forms, the furthest removed from the 
antique. A St. Jerome in the National Gallery, striking his 

* It Li QDV known tbst Bogier van der Weydea Titited Ferrsm in Ihf 
■Iddle of the Gfteeoth nntarf, and M>ni<thing of Ihe miDuieotu aa.) 
diTDeiu of tbe surly Ferrarese arc belieied to hnce been derived from him. 

T Ste npright picture by Ootima Turn, Vir([in and Slepping Child 
(DtbroDcd, with bov augels playing on mosical Initnimtcta, In the 
»_..._.. /^.,. — . i .. .. ™. „ . , . . -^ Hebrew, Bppe«r in- 
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breast with ft stone, with Dnke Bono of Femra kneeling 
in the background, is a Bpecimen of bis force and energy. 
Once known, he will be recognised nndor Tarioos names in 
collectiona. 

Franceteo Cotta is a painter of a grander type. Troccs 
of ULtJOegna, Pietro della FranceKo, and Mehxzo, appear 
combined in him. We give a woodcnt of a large pictnit-. 
Virgin and Child end Saints, in the Academy, Bolognn, hj 
which he is chiefly known, painted 1474. The heads are 
powerfnl and maaeive, with grand modelling. The typo of 
the Vii^in's physiognomy is that of Pietro di:lln Franee»ea. 

BaliioMare Etterue is a painter of whom little is known, 
except a portrait of Tito Strozzi, in the Costabili Collection 
at Forrare, dutod 1483. 

Stefano da Ferrara is the name attached to a large altar- 
piece in the Brera, the Virgin and Child enthroned, with 
four saints and with elaborate architecture and bae-rclicfs. 
He is mentioned by Vseari as Mantegnae friend. 

Ereole Grandi is the appellation claimed by two Ferrarcse 
painters, now distinguiBLed, the one as Ereole B'^'frto 
GTaadi, the other as Ereole Gialio Orandi. Little is known, 
except of the first, who is decidedly Padsan in character. 
He is seen in two parts of a predflla in the Dresden Gallery 
— most careful and interesting pictures— the Betrayal, and 
the Procession tb Calyary. The first recalls the jiictiire by 
Manlegna in the late ili. Baring's gallery. Christ on the 
Mount, in the gallery at Bavenna, is another chnractcristie 
specimen. A Gathering of the Manna, a small and beautiful 
picture in Lord Dudley's gallery, also very Mantegnesque in 
character, though very like the Dresden pictures, is supposed 
to be the work of Qiulio Grandi. 

Most of these painters are belioved to have been cm]>loycd 
in the frescoes in the upper hall of the Palace of Schifonoia 
— completed between 14T1 and 1493 — in which the Gods of 
the Pantheon, the signs of the Zodiac, and events in the life 
of Dake Borso, ore mingled in a series, i-ecalHng the occu- 
pations of the months, as seon in the almanacs of illuminated 
books of devotion. 

It is donbtfol whether Lorenzo Cotia, bom 1460 at 
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Femirft (died 1536), appears on the Scbihooia walls. Ho 
begauUfein the Feirarese school with traiitious of Maotegna. 
His name, written in Hebrew, is attached to a St. Sebastian 
in the Coetabili Collection; he ie also believed to be the 
anlhor of a pictnre of the same anbject in the Uarescotti 
Chapel in S. Fetronio, Bologna. He is known to hare been 
the friend, and is enrmised to have been the pupil, uf 
Franeia. At all events he vnta much influenced by the 
Umbrian softuess of that great master. The Virgin and 
Child, with angels, attended bj Giovanni ISentivoglio and 
hia wife and their elereu children, is a signed pictnre by 
Coiia, finished in 1488, and still in the Bcntivoglio Chapel 
in 8. Jacopo Maggiore, Bologna. He also executed the 
Trinmpha of Life and Death on a wall in the some churoh 
in 1490. Here hie art, however fantastic the allegurioe, 
already partakes of that grace and softness which became its 
chief characteristic. The Aladonna in the Baccioccbi Chapel 
in S. Fetronio (1492) is a picture which, however over- 
charged, accerding to Ferrarese fashion, with oraamont and 
architectural detail, approiimates to Francin, and recalls 
Xelozzo in ita thi^e angels playing on musical iDatnimeiitB. 
From this time Coata followed in the path of hia friend 
Franeia, losing something of bis own more masculine 
qualities, and gaining grace and fine arrangement. This is 
apparent in the frescoes of S. Cecilia in Bologna, two of 
wbidi, erenta in the life of St, Valerian, are by Cotta. A 
picture in the Louvre, an allegory of Isabella's court, may 
be judged from our woodcut. After the expulsion of the 
Bentivogli from Bologna, Coala was invited to Mantua, 
where he resided and finally died in 1536. The sack of 
Mantua is believed to have brought destruction to many 
works by the master. The picture in the National Glallery, 
signed and dated 1505, is a pleasing picture of no remarkable 
character. 

Domeiaco Panelli and CoUellini are Ferrarese names ; the 
first believed to have been master to Garo/alo. He is seen 
in the Forrara Gallery and in the Berlin Museum. CoUel- 
lini is identified in a signed picture, dated 1506, in 8. Andrea 
at Forrara. 
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Cremonft bad also her painten, partly tiaiuiplaiited &om 
other centres, partly indigenous. 

Bonifaxio Bembo, whoae name appears as early as 145I», 
served Dake Francesco Sforza both in Hilan and Pavia. At 
the dnke's death he rumovod to Cremona, where he ezecnted 
fail-length portraits of Francesco and bia widow, Biimoa 
Sforsa, in fresco, in 6. Agostino. These show a study of 
Gentile da Fabriano. Pitano, and Pielro della Franceaea, 
bnt recent restorations have greatly lessened their Taln& 
Nothing else by bis hand is preserved. Becorda of Bonifaxio 
Bembo extend to 1478." 

Franceaco and FiUppo Taeeoni were citizens of Cremona, 
and employed conjointly in 1461 in decorating the loggia of 
the Palazzo Puhblico with frescoes, which have been covered 
with whitowaah within this century. BemaioB of tempera 
pictures by FrancfKo Taeconi are still seen on the ehntten 
of the organ, 9. Marco, Venice. A signed picture by him — 
a Virgin and Child — of pleasing Vivarincaqne character — 
dated 1489— is in the National Gallery. 

About this time— toward the latter part of the fifteenth 
century — it is evident that the all-porvading influenoe of 
Jlfanf«irna reached Cremona. AtUonio delta Coma ia a 
CremoQcHO or Pavian patutet, snppoeed to have been in the 
school of JITanff^no. A picture, signed, and dated 1478, of an 
unattractive Mantegnesque class, is in the Bignami Collection, 
Cremona. A more creditable specimen of Uantegneaqne 
influence is seen in a house in Cremona,t where a fresooed 
ceiling, with figures looking down into the room, shows an 
imitator of the Camera degli Sposi at Mantua. The artist 
is unknown, but has a Cremoncsc stamp. 

Bocaecino, or Boraeeio Boeaerino, so called from his own 
signature, is a Cromonese who emerges into distinctness 
by the comparative excellence of liis works, which bear a 
Ferrarese character. Ho ia believed to have been bom in 
1460. Though dry in manner and detail, his fcmalo figaros - 
have grace and bcatity. In 1497 he was painting in Cremona; 
Garofalo being an apprentice in his atelier. Boeaccitto'a 

11,11.137 
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frcflooes in 8. Agostmo and in the cathedral show tba school of 
Erecie Grand* and Coita. The dat«8 on the nameronB frmooes 
in the cathedral, those in tlie Bemi-dome of the Tribune, 
and the hiatoty of the Madonna, high ap on the left side of 
the nare, extend from 1506 to 1518.* The SpOBotizio is a 
graceful design, bnt greatly borrowed bom Peragino. The 
best ia the Christ disputing with the Doctors. The marriage 
of St. Catherine ia an attractive and signed example in the 
Oontarini Gallery in the Aocademia, Veuice. An altar-piece 
in S. Ginliano, Venice (aJlod CordeUe Aghi), the Virgin 
and Child enthroned with saints, is in his broader manner. 
It is signed B.B. Boeaecino is found in many galleries, 
frequently nnder other names. One of his cbnracteristics, 
especially in female heada, ia a light eye with a black rim. 

CamiUo Boeaeeino, sou of tlie foregoing,^ imitated Correggio. 

Qaleaaao Cbmpi— beliered to be born about 1477, was a 
Oremoneae, who formed his style from Boeaecino ; a signed 
spefflmen, dated 1516, with the subject of the two Lazamscs, 
is in the Bignami Collection, Casal Maggiore, Cremona. Pic- 
tures by him are also in S. Sigianondo and S. Sebastiano, 
in Cremona, all mnch injured, showing a feeble combina- 
tiou of Cremonese and Umbrian charactcriBtice. 

Tammato Alem,' sometimes known as H Fadino, is repre- 
sented by signed works in the same Bignami Collection, in 
the Uunioipio at Cremona, and in the Cavalcabb Collection in 
same place. He was another feeble Cremoneso, influenced 
by Pengiiu>'B altar-piece in S. A^ostino, Cremona. 

AUobdlo MeUcme is a painter, influenced by Boeaecino, by 
the Ferrareee school, bnt most by Bomanino, who painted 
for a time in Cremona. He took bis share in the series of 
decorations in the cathedral at Cremona— the joint work of 
himself, Boeaecino, Bomamno, Fordetume, and G. F. Bembo. 
AbobeOo painted on both sides of the nare subjects frem the 
life of Christ. In the llaasacre of the Innocents he intro- 
dnoes portrait heads of some power. These works show the 
predominating infinence of Bomanino. He is seen in the 
Pilgrims to Emmans in the National Gallery, and in male 

Kotiiie pittoriche 
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portnita, ono kt Stuttgardt, Qto other m th« Gutelbuot 
ColliNjtioti, UUan ; the first nn.ler the name of Bellini, the 
litttoT under that of Bayliael. The date 1517 U on the 
Flight iuti) Egjpt, in tho Catbodnd, Cremona. 

Lorenzo Bicci, and Galeazto Sittlli — called della Batlta — 
aro Cremonose namea of inferior importanoo. 

With tho sixtoonth century Uie iufluenco of the Han- 
tcgaoeque-Ferrareso art in Cromona yiulded to that of a 
riper Venetian class. Gianfraneeieo Bembo was one who ro- 
{ircsonta the change. Yasari confounds him with his earlier 
uamesako. His contributions to the cathedral series are the 
Epiphany and Fivacntatiun on tho left hand, between the 
works of Boeaccino and Allobello. These are of a mature and 
dignified character. Ho is believed to have ^eited Bomo, 
and to have been enlisted among tho asaistants of BaphaeL 
Bj some hiRtnrians ho is called " el Ttlriaro." Hia latest 
work — in 3. Pictro, Cremona — is dated 1524. 

Nieeolo da Cremona is a poor painUir, knovni by a Deposi- 
tion in the Bologna Gallery. 

The Milanese artists also acknowledged tho sway of 
JUanleyrui, which may be said to have spent itself at the 
close of the fifteenth century, when tho Urabriau-FIorentine 
art obtained tho ascendancy at Milan. Vicenza Foppa (died 
1492) is the earliest name recorded ; ho was bom at Foppa in 
tho province of Pavia, and is Hupposed to have laboured under 
Squareione at Padua. Little is known of him except that he 
o:tccutod wall-paintings at Milan in 14GG, both for Coamo 
dc' Medici, and for Francesco Sforza, now destroyed. Two 
panels in tho Carrara Academy, Bergamo, are by him, a 
St. Jerome, and a Crucifixion scon through an archway, of 
Paduan character. This last is dated 1456, and bears a sig- 
nature designating F(^>pa ae " civia Brisonsis" (of Brescia). 
A fragment of a fresco of the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, alao 
with Mantegncsqae indications, is in the Brera. A fresco 
of tho Yii^ and Child, between t\?o kneeling prophets, 
dated 1485, also in tho Brera, is now ascribed to him. His 
chief work is an altai^piece, in many compartments, oom- 
missioned by Julius II. when bishop of Savona, and still in 
the cAthedrkl of that place. 
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Tineento Oiverekio is » painter whose signfttnre " de Crema," 
imports tb*t lie belonged to that small Lombard town. Ha 
also painted in Brescia, of which town he was made a citizen, 
and where altar-pieces, dgoed reepectivel^ 1495 and 1604, 
exist in 8. Barnaba and S. Alessandro. He is a master 
with angnlar forme, though his style later partook of the 
manner of Sotnanino, his fellow-townsman. He lived till 
1539. 

Bernardo BuUittone and Bernardo Zenale were two 
painters supposed to be from Treviglio, who for a time 
painted tt^ther. BuUitume was the elder — date of birth 
unknown ; Zenale was bom in 1436. The first partakes 
more of the Fadnan character ; ZenaU approximates more to 
the later feeling of the Lombard school. BuUirume is seen 
alone in a Uadonna and Child with S. Ginstina, the Borro- 
mean Saint, painted for the Borromoan family, and Htill 
pruerred in the Isola Bella. The chief merit of this ie the 
rich and carefnlly executed architecture, wi^ the coronet and 
motto— 'Hnmililos ' — of the family represented on the gilt 
capitals. The flgores are poor in expression and drawing. 
A fine male portrait, in profile, in the Cass Borromeo at 
Milan, dated 1468, is also ascribed to Btdlirume.' 

These two friends are now known to have laboured 
together in the cloisters of S. Haria delle Grazie,' Milan, 
where frescoes, reoenllj' tmcovered from whitewash, show 
their joint signatures, and a Squarcionesqne stylo. The best 
example of their joint work is a large picture in numerous 
oompartments in the cathedral at TrevigUo, behind the 
choir, with much gilding. The smaller figures at the side 
are by the stronger colourist of the two. 

Zenale is seen alone in a fine Madonna picture in the 
Brera, with the kneeling figures of Lodovico and Beatrice 
Sforza, and their two children. The master deals much in 
half tints, and is exaggerated in modelling and markings, 
though with a fine character of expression. A small Virgin 
and Child in the Amhrogian library, much injured, has his 
name on the frame. Zettale laboured alone, as well as with 

• The iiucriptioB on 
d*dphni* "Capltaneu 
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Bmiinime, in 8. Muia delle Gntsie, witere he formed a he«r^ 
friendslup for Leotuurdo da Vntci, who was working during 
the wme time on the Getuwolo. ZenaJe was also emploj^ 
u an architect, and in the Utter years of liis life gave hit 
preference to this art. He died in 1526, and was buried in 
S. Uaria dclle Gmzie. 

Bernardina Conli (de ComitibiiB) is a follower of ZenaU, 
at whom little ie known. A profile portrait of a biahop in 
the Berlin Hnaonm, of no great merit, is signed and dated 
1498. 

Andrea da Sdario, a Milanese, who flonriBhcd at the oloae 
of the fifteenth contnry, ia now ascertained to be identical 
with Andrea da Milano (Mediolanonsie). He is known to 
have laboured when yoong in Venice, bat hie art pulakea 
entirely of a refined Lombard character. The Casa Poldi, 
Hilon, is rich in specimens of Sdario. The date 1499 is oa 
a picture of the Baptist ; that of 1515 is on the subject of 
the Flight into Sgypt— a work of mature and Loonardesqne 
beauty. In the early part of the eiitccnth centnry Solario 
was summoned by Cardinal Giotto of Amboise to Grillon. 
where he executed frescoes in the cLapcl of the castle, and 
other works, which peridicd in the French RcTolntion. 
The Madonna and Child, called ' Lo Coussiu vert ' in the 
Louvre* is a speoimen of hie grace, and beauty of tone. A 
portrait of C^uu'les of Amboise, also in the Louyre. long 
passed under the authorship of Leonardo da Vinci — a nu^ 
nomor corrected by the late Mr. MUndler.' A Crucifixion 
in tlie same gallery, under the name of Andrea da Milano, 
dated 1503, b full of graceful incidents. The portraits of 
the master are worthy of hie school and time, being executed 
with the exquisite finish and precision which characterise the 
beet Lombard works. The ]>ortr«it in the National Gallery, 
signed, and dated 1505, is of this clusa, and a first-rate 
specimen of liis refined power. Solario appears to great 
advantage in the subject of the Ecco Homo. In tho gallery 
of Baron Speck of Lntschena, near Leipzig, and in the 
Carrara Academy at Bergamo, there arc two such pictures, 
both of ine&blo pathos and refinement. The LutBohent 

* ' Analjn ciitiqoc ia Tiblcaoi do Lodth,' par Otlo Uundln-, p. ISS. 
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piotnie ifl ngned. Hin loat lAbonr, beliered to have been 
undertaken ahortly after 1515, waa the altar-piece of the 
Aflaomptiou, for the CertoM at Favia, of which ha is known 
to have punted the lower part with the life-sized Apostles 
round the Tii^in's tomb — a work in which no decline of 
power ie Been. 

BnxmaitU was an architect whose bietor; is involved in 
obsoorit;. He is believed to hare been born in 1414, and 
to bare received teftcbing under Pietro ddla France»ca at 
Urbino. He is associated with Milan by his certain prescnca 
there in 1474. Vasari reports him as a painter and engraver. 
An engraving remains, signed with bis name and of an 
Umbrian character, of which one of the only two existing 
impreesions is in the British Musenm. 

BartoIoBuneo Suardi, oalled Bramantino. He is supposed 
to have derived this oognomen from having acted aa tho 
assistant to Bramants. His life is also much left to conjeo- 
tnre. Tho frescoes by him in the Vatican were destroyed by 
Julius n. to make way for BaphaeVe Miracle of Bolsena. 
One <d his works, a hirge fresco representing the Madonna 
enthroned with two angels, is in the firera at Milan. It is 
distingnished by an extremely soft modelling, and a clear 
ooloor of the nude ; the expression is rather strange, and yet 
attractive, with the light, which ie a charseteriatio of this 
painter, reflected from below. Another work by Brama»- 
tino, preserved in Milan, a Dead Christ mourned by the 
Maries, is well known : it is over the door of the chnrch of 
8. Sepolcio ; the foreshortening of tho body (the foet being 
nearest the eye) is vory saoceesful.* To protect it from 
the weather this picture is nnfortnnately so obecnred by 
glass and grating that no part of it can be tborongbly 
ezamined. An altar-piece in the collection of Duke Uelzi 
at Milftn exhibits free and beautiful drawing, combined 
with many peculiarities. A Flight into Egypt, in the 
Uadonna del Sasso, at Locarno, is signed ; the background 
is full of incidents. A large Adoration of the Magi in the 
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NfttioDoI Gulleiy, noder the D&me of Bramantino, is now 
believed to be the work of Vitema F<^)pa. On the otfa^ 
huul, a small picture belonging to Mr. Layard, of Mui- 
tegneaqne qnoli^, is assigned hj Uessra. Crove and Garal- 
caselle to Bramaniino. 

At the same time there were Milanese aitists who partook 
neither of the Padnan school nor of that of Leonardo da 
Vinfi. The most remarkEblo of them is Ambrogio Fouatto, 
called Borgngnone, who flourished in the latter part of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the eixteenth centruy. He ia 
a master of pale and delicate flesh tints, in some instanoee 
scarcely exceeding chiaroBcnro. His countenances are pecD- 
liarljBoft and devotional, with gentle ejelids, and his MadoDIias 
are of an individual, but vcrj bcautifiil typo. He is greatly 
asBDciated with the Oertosa at Favia, and is believed to have 
supplied the flne designs for the tartie of the stalls in the 
choir. The frescoes in the apecs of the Certosa, and large 
works in various chapels and iu the refectory of this religions 
community, many of which arc creations of a high order, bear 
witness to a length of joare spent in that locality. Borgogntme 
also decorated various churches in Milan, and the S. Incoro- 
nala at Lodi, with freecues, which have for the most part 
disappeared. The Coronation of the Virgin in the eemidome 
of S. Simpliciauo in Milan still nunnins as a specimen of his 
passionless and natural action. S. Maria dclla Fassione at 
Milan also contains fragments of frescoes, and nine panels 
with Saints in couples, life-size, which are in his best style. 
In 8. Inooronata at Lodi, arc four beautiful predclla pictures, 
dated 1487, which have mnch of the sweetness of Leonardo 
aud Luini. In S. Spirito, Bergamo, a large altar-piece in 
numerous compartments is dated 1508. This is mnch injured 
though still preserving hia peculiar charm. Borgogtume ia 
represented in the Ambrogian Library, in the Berlin 
Museum, and in the Marriage of the two 88. Catherine iu 
the National Gallery. 

A similar tendency and development are observable in 
Vineerao Foppa the younger ; in Vincenzo CirercMo the 
younger (who has left works in 8. Alessandro, Brescia, in 
the Cathedral of Crema, and in the principal church of 
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FalKzznolo), between the years 1504 and 1639 ; in Cetare 
Magno (who flonrislied about 15S0) ; in the rolatiTe of this 
last-named. Pier Francetco Saechi (known by a picture of the 
Four Fathen of the Church, in the LonTre, and by a Cruci- 
fixion in the Berlin Musenm^ the one dated 1516, the other 
1514) ; in Qirolamo Giovenone, the first inutor of Gaudermo 
Ferrari, and in others. These artists were all more or less 
behind the period, both in general conception and in execn- 
tion of detail. Gioreitons is seen in a signed picture in 
the Turin Gallery, dated 1514 ; and in another signed work, 
Virgin and Child and two female Saints, in the collection of 
the late Sir Charles Eastlake. 

A combination of Tarious influences, npon a native founda- 
tion Teeembling that of the school of Milan, is traceable in 
another class of Lombard painters. One of the most distin- 
goished is Maerino (tAlba (properly speaking, GianQiaeomo 
Fava), who flonrished about 1500, and lived principally in 
the nei^bourhood of Turin. A Madonna picture with 
wings, containing the histories of Joachim and Anna, now in 
the Stadel Institute at Frankfort, is dignified and full of 
character. Here wo trace signs of Perugino'a influence, as 
well as that of the school of Padua. Franeeieo Bianehi 
Ferrari, called il Frari, the earliest master of Correggio, 
flonrished in Modena, 1480. His Madonna with Saints, now 
in the LoOTre, combines with considerablo original power 
some traces of Franceeco Fraticia. Giovanni Massone, an ex- 
cellent artist, lived at the same time, and probably tn his 
native town, Alessandria. A Nativity by him in the Louvre 
is an attractive picture. 

In the works also of the cotemporary artists of Parma— in 
Filippo ]Sazzw>lo for example — wo fiud an approach to the 
maunor of the old Lombard school. Two good pictures by 
him are in the Museum at N'aples— a dead Christ in the lap of 
a nun, with other nuns oronnd, and a Madonna with two Saints. 

At that time, about 1500, we meet with tho brothers 
AlberliiM and Martina Fiona, who flourished in Lodi, and 
are perhaps the best representatives of the highest form of 
development of the older Lombard school. In the repre- 
sentation of severe and yet heartfelt character, in knowledge 
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of tlie nnde, and in jgruidenr of drapeiy, they exliibU tlut 
approach to the perfection of art which is scaicelj exceeded 
by Pemgino or Franda. ABtertino appears as the elder and 
more conTentioiial ; JUard'no as the younger and more original. 
Theii principal and conjointly executed works are an altar- 
piece in 8. Incoronata at Lodi (in the Chapel of 8. Antonio) ; 
another, consisting of many portions, in B. Agnese at Lodi, 
including a Madonna of almoet Baphoolcsque beauty and 
grace ; and a third in S. Incoronata at Castiono (or Cas- 
tiglione, not far from Crcma), in which, especially in the 
lower series of pictures, scarcely anything is left to be desired 
in point of correct and beautiful drawing. Marlino'e sons, 
of whom Calitto alone attained any celebri^, adhered later 
to the Broscian school. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TBB VBKETTANS. 



In approaching these once barren islands in the Adriatic, 
which have borne perhaps the finest fmit of which painting, 
properly so called, is capable, we must notice a few early 
tuunes, which belong rather locally than bistorirally to the 
history of Tenetian art, inasmuch as they contributed 
nothing to its peculiar form of doyclopment. The ttaditions 
of Byzantium, for obvious reasons, lingered in Venice long 
after their expulsion from other ccntrcR of progress and 
activity, while, on the other hanil, tho Giottcaque element, 
which bad found a home in the neighbouring Padua, seems 
never to have entered Venice. 

Jacobello del Fiore—who flouriBhed between 1400 and 
1430 — practised what Vasari called ' la maniera Greca,' pre- 
viously represented by Semilecolo. A grotesque specimen of 
his art is preserved in the Accademia. Jacobello was suo- 
oeeded by Negroponte, Donalo, aud Giamixmo. Of the two 
first-named nothing worth recording remains. QianAono is 
seen in a moch damaged picture in the Accademia, and in 
the mosaics of the waggon roof of the Madonna de' Uasooli 
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in 8. Umroo, whieh are decidedly raperior in colonr and 
teste to tlie otiier works of the time. 

The more proper foremimers of Tenetiaii art belonged to 
ft Bchool fonned iu the island of Murano — the eeat of the 
glan mann&ctory, and the resort of the wealtliier Veuotian 
citizens. Remnants of mosaics, woll-paintingB, and alt&r- 
pieoea in tlusand the neighbonriug islands attest the labours 
<rf obscure artists fivta an early time, bat the Mnrano school 
itaslf only commences with the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Its true fonndsrs are two painters called Ototannt 
and Anlonio da Murano, who worked together and signed 
their names jointly, 'Joliannet el Anionitu de Muriatui.' 
This signature appears on a picture of the Coronation of 
Hie Virgin, now in the Accadomia, dated 1440. The some 
Bignatnre, with the date 1443, is seen on another altar-piece 
with pinnacles and statues, and in nomerons compartmeuts, 
in 8. Zaocaria, the principal subject of which is S. Sabina 
on a pedestal between St. Jerome and another Saint. A fen- 
years later the same hands reappear under the signature of 
'JfAannet Alamamiiu el Anloninut de Muriano,' as Been on a 
picture of the Madonna enthroned, with four angels and fonr 
Fathers of the church, dated 1446, also in the Aceademia. 
(See woodcut.) By most hiHtorians of art it has been sur- 
mised that GioBanni da Marano and Joaanea Alantannut were 
two sepftrate individuals — the one a Muranese, the other 
what his name bespeaks. But the ovidenco of the art itself 
refutes this idea. The same evidence also, while it bears 
witness to an Umbrian influence, points strongly to the 
connection with Germany implied by the uame Alamannag; 
for in the mild type of face and the paleness of the tompcta 
colour, an affinity with the school of Cologne is inmiodiately 
recognised. One of Ihe most strikiug examples of tbo class 
is a well-preserved fragment iu S. Filippo, Padua. To 
Antonio da Murano alone is ascribed a portion of an altar- 
piece — 88. Peter and Jerome, standing, the former with em- 
bossed gilt keys — now in the National Gallery. The some 
also is believed to be the painter of tbo Adoration of the 
Kings iu the Berlin Unsoum, tbo affinity of which to the 
feeling and composition of Oenlile da FtAriano — to whom 
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it has hitherto been attribnted — would seem to indicate tlie 
absence of his German collcagno. After 1447, the name of 
Alamannus no longer occnrs; and by 1450, the date of the 
largo altar-piece in Bologna, Antonio was joined in partner- 
ship with a younger brother Bariolommeo, of far superior 
})Ower8, of whom we shall speak presently. Antonio da Murano 
is knoi^Ti to have lived till 1470. 

Quiriro da Murano, a name known by nn inscription on a 
picture at Kovigo, and on a picture engraved in D*Agiuooiirt» 
is believed to have bc^en a pupil of Joannes Alamanmis, and 
works bearing the stamp of the early Murancse }X)int possibly 
to him as their author. 

Before now proceeding to consider the extent of the 
Paduan influence upon the schools of Venice we must intro- 
duce a painter who, in his rare and exquisite productions, 
presents a cross between the art of Flanders and tlie instincts 
of a St)Utliern race, and who exerciseil an influence over the 
Venetians the extent of which it is impossible to compute. 
Of AntoneUo da Messina modern research has found but few 
records; though sufficient to discredit the ingenious tales 
woven by Vasari. The Sicilian cognomen which distinguishes 
his name furnishes, however, a cluu to the peculiar conditions 
of his art. In the paucity of native artists in the Neapolitan 
territory, pictures frt^m another land found ready welcome, 
and sufficient testimony exists to prove that a trade in 
pictures was carried on between Flanders and Southern Italy. 
There can be no doubt that the early Flemish oil paintings 
thus imported to Naples — certain 8j>cciniens of which were 
subsequently, by the ignorance or jealousy (»f local writers, 
attributed to native artists* — attracted the attention of the 
Sicilian artist, and inspired him with the desire to acquire 
the secret of the new and brilliant process. The fact of 
AntoneUo^ visit to the Netherlands for that express purpose 
is corroborated not so much by historical evidence as by the 
nature of his works. Of the further story, asserted by 
Vasari, of his there having fonned a friendship with Jan 
Van Eyck and obtained fn»m him the secret of oil painting, 
there is not only no historical evidence, but no historical 
• See mention of Coi'uUonio del Fiorcy p. 2V2. 
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probability— tb« chronology of the two paintora ofierJDg 
Beriotw grounds for donbt : for Jan Van Eyek died 1441, 
and the earliest goDoine date seen on pictures bj Antonello, 
forinitanoe,outbeliead of our Lord in the National Gallery, 
ia 1465.* A misconueptiou has hitbeito existed rogarding 
the period orer which Antonello'e activity extended. This 
nrag owing to a fine portrait in the Berlin Mnsemn, inscribed 
with hia name and with a date of which the two last ciphore 
had been wrongly interpreted, giving the date as 1445. The 
picture is now ideutiGed to be tbe same described by Zanctti 
as bearing the date 1478. 'f This fact therefore places this 
work among the series of portraits which have most contri- 
buted to render the namu of Anlondlo famous, the dates on 
which range between 1465 and 1478. Of these the most re- 
markable is that of a robust and daring looking man, signed- 
and dated 1475, now in the Louvro ; a picture in which it 
is impossible to conceive a more perfect combination of fine 
modelling and minute detail with utmost force of colour and 
expression.} 

About 1473 it is believed that AnUmello settled at Venice, 
where the sight of his new method produced a revolution 
among the great founders of tbe Venetian school, of which 
the first &aits, as wo shall have occosion to repeat, was the 
St. Augnatin enthroned, by Barlotommeo da Murano (called 
Vinarini), dated 1473, in SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 

A'otondlo da Meeeina also painted religious subjects. A 
tryptich in S. Gregorio at Messina shows a mixture of the 

* Meanwhile, A surmise hm been made, clf^aring up this coafu^inn, which 

lake, it woald 3«eia,4i)H with the i^omiDcDtiitors of Viisari. He menlii,ii> 
Aulonellou TUiting Gioamai da Brwjiiui ; they hsre idrntilieii llmt nanre 
with Jan Van Eyck. Bui there were two Giotannit da llniji/in, //hiis 
iltmiaid being •l$o known \>j that appellation. And when we con- 
sider the dates of Mendiofft birth and death— 1421-1499— ]ind his ilvie 
ufart, to which that oS Antonelh is obelousiy more nearly related thao'to 
tlie worliB of Ian Eyck, all rational doubt Tanbihei Bi to wliich Giaxiatiai 
wu the friend and teacher of the Sicilian. For thij tluddatioo of a greuc 
puzzle we are indebted to Mr. Wenle, the well-lin'iwn aruhsoloEiaL at 
Bruges, who i> much engaged in iureatigating the hi-torf ol' early yiemish 
art. See ' lulinbnrgh Review,' No. •Hi, p. 140. 

+ Sm Znnetli, ' La Pittora Veneiiana,' p. 24. 

X Hurchaied for the Uuvre Gallery, from the Pourt:il*s Collection, In 
1865, far a turn equiralent to 4,U0I. ; liie, 37 x 2T ceutimitrei. 
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Italian ancl Flemish manner which ia very corioas. Genft- 
rally speaking, his religions subjects, for euunple, the 
Grnci£xion in the Eiibom CoUcotion, Antwerp (see woodcat), 
have not the distingnished merit of his portraits. In his 
turn he became inflaenced by the example of Gioranni Bellim 
and his school, and Tarioos pictures— a dead Christ in the 
Belvedere, Vienna, and a Virgin and Child at Berlin — bear a 
very second-rate Bellinosquo impress. Other works, among 
them several pictures of St Sebastian, at Berlin, Fr&nlrfort, 
and elsewhere, though signed with his name, are only to he ' 
attributed to his school. It is conjectnrod that Anlomdlo 
died at Venice in 14!)6 —according to Vasari, under fifty 
years of ago.* 

Saieadore tT Antonio is a name supposed to represent that 
of AnIoneUu'e father. He was more probably his scholar. 
An interesting picture attrihnted to him in S. Pranceeoo 
d'Assiai at UcBsina— St. Francis receiving the Stigmata — 
evidently of the close of the fifteenth century , shows a study 
of AnfoneUo and of tho Venetian school. 

We now turn to tho influence eiercised by the school of 
Padua upon the early generations of the great Venetian 
school, and in the first instanco on the Kimn'ni family. We 
have already noticed the school of JIfurano, first represented 
by Joannfg Alamannus — also called Oioranni da Sfurano — and 
by Anlonio da Muraao, who, as already said, painted fur a time 
conjointly. Few precise dates of these painters are known. 
Joannea Alamannui is lost sight of in 1447, at about which 
time Bartolommeo da Mtirano — who first bore the name of 
Vicarini — brother of Aniottio, seems to have stepped into the 
same partnership in arL A fine pinnacled dtar-piece in many 
compartments, now is the Bologna Academy, is signed by 
Anlonio and Barlolommeo as brothers, and dated 1450. The 
influence of the Paduan school is hero seen in a tendency 
to tho antique in the position of the Child and in the cast <^ 
the draperies. From this time however, with few eicepticois, 

• Vmaris own Mntement (hat Antrmello received n cornmissioa from th« . 
Signorj after 1493, nnd (hat he died at forly-nine venn of age, if either 
were iroe (and there is no reason to douht th'»t both were «), ■ufKci*nllir 
coBTicts him of inscturnc* id his nuking Aalaatllo out to hare b«»D tb* 
friend otJan Van Ej/ek, aod taught by lum prcrioui to \Hl. 
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BartolojiiMeo is found working independently, and in a 
manner which, while exhibiting that dawning eenso of colour 
from first to last distinctive of the Venetian iichool, partook 
more and more of the Mantcgoesque dignitj of form and 
serm^ of drawing. The advent of Anlonello da Meaiina 
in Venice funned, as we have seen, a date in the career of 
BariolonmM Vivarim, who, after that, adopted the uxe of oil. 
Two altar-pi ecea produced under these conditions — St. 
Aagustin enthroned, in S8. Giovanni e Paolo, and St. Mark 
with other Saints in the Frari — are among his fineEt works, 
combining the grandeur of the Poduaa school witli some 
of the charm of the new method. Our woodcut reprcKentsa 
fine altar-pioce, painted in 14C5, fur a church at Bari, now in 
the Naples Gallery.' Pictures by this master are scattered 
in Venice, and are not unfrequent in foreign galleries, though 
many under his name are of a class which can only he 
attributable to his school. The dates on his productions con- 
tinne as late as 1409, which is the only clue yet discovered 
as to the time of his death. 

Luigi Titarini, a youuger master of the same family, 
fioorished towards the close of the fifteenth century ; ' liis 
works are similar to those of BaTtolommeo, with whom he is 
supposed to have worked conjointly, with si>mothing of the 
maimer of Bellini, whom he to cerfciia degree imitated, A 
nobler character is evident in his productions, which purtake 
lessof the mere aeeidents of nature; thccxccssive individuality 
of his predecessors having yielded to a higher and truer idea 
of life. Pictures by him occur in various galleries ; a large 
»ltar-piece— the Madonna, enthroned under a rich archi- 
tecture with several SaintG-~-in the Berlin Museum ; several 
pictures on panel, among which is a St. John the Baptist, 
of great dignity and czpression, in the Venetian Academy ; 
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luid a splendid altar-piece (fimiehed hj Bataifi) in the 
Fraii, ropreaenting St. Ambrose enthroned, aurroiinded hj 

Onr woodcut reprcaenta a fine eigncd picture by Laigi in the 
Accademia. Hietorical docnmenta prove that Lui'i/t Firanni 
was employed by the Signory to fumiah two of the historical 
picturea for the Sala del GroD Conaiglio. ThoBo shared tbe 
fnCo of this fine Berics, to which the greatest names in 
Venice had contributed, and which were destroyed by fire in 
1577. 

t'arto CrItcUi, contemporary of Bartolommeo Fi'ron'ni, is a 
master of strong individuality, combined with the condition 
of the FaduHn and Venetian schools. Ho occupies ground 
inchuUng some of the rudest and moat iftiattractive featnrea 
in art, and yet bordering on others of the grandest character. 
With an exaggerated vehomenceand grinmce of type, he unites 
occasionally great eamestncsa and dignity, and an Umbrian 
grace and ercD daiutinese of expression. He is essentially 
old fashioned in stylo, never deporting from the nee of 
tempera, and rarely omitting the embossed ornaments and 
gilded features characteristic of the early Paduan and 
\'enetian masters. In his best works he approaches the 
fine drawing and expression of ManUgna, with a gurgeous- 
ness of colour in which he stands almcst alone. Another 
feature peculiar to himself, tliough also seen in Sqnar- 
cioncsque pictures, is his frequent introduction of fruits, 
flowers, and birds, in the representation of which he displaya 
the excellence of a first-rato flower and animal painter. 
VThatevcr his defects or exaggerations. Carlo CrivelU is 
always attractive in the eyes of a connoisseur. Hia 
pictures are generally signed and dated. Of two large and 
sumptuous altar-pieces at Ascoli, the one in the Cathedral, 
the other in S. Domciiico, the latter, dated I47G, shows him 
nearly in the full exercise of Lis power. CriielU resided 
chiefly at Ascoli, and thus come in contact with influences 
which account for his admixture of Umbrian feeling. He 
executed some of his finest works for Matellica, CamcrinOt 
Ancona, and other towus on the east of Itiily— works which 
have since found their way into most public collections. 
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Tbe Bren anil the Nation&l Galleiy are both ricli in apccimenB 
of this master, eBpecially the latter, which exhibits every 
phase and scale of hie art, frnm the small and tender picture 
of the Dead Christ util Angels, which recalls MaiUegna, to 
the SDmptaous altar-piece in nnmeroiis raimpartmontB frnm 
the Uemidoff Collection. Earl Dudley's gallery is also 
rich in works by this master (see woodcut). His latoitt date, 
1493, is upon one of his grandest works in the Oggione 
CoUection, Milan. 

Villore CriceUi, a relative of Carlo, his imitator and, 
donbtlraa, asBistant, is an inferior painter. 

We most now go back to the progenitor, equally in the 
flesh as in art, of that family to which especially \'cnetiaa 
art owes its greatness— the family of the BelltM. It is 
remarkable that the heads of the two rival races of early 
painters in Venice— jlntonio da Murano and Jacopo BtlUni — 
both issued from the atelier of Oenlih da Fabrtano. 

Jaeopo Bellini was bom in the first years of the fifteenth 
century, and «-aa apprenticed in Venice to Qenlile da Fahriano, 
whom he accompanied to Plorence in 1422. The sarviving 
works by Jacopo are only seen in donbthl or very injured 
examples. Two pictures of the Virgin and Child are signed 
with his name — the one in the house of Count Tadini at 
Lorere, the other in the Accademia at Venice. A large 
Crucifixion on canvas, signed, also suryivcs in the archi- 
episcopal Palace, \'erona, and an engraving by Paul Veroneee 
exists of another Crucifixion, in the form of a fresco, formerly 
in the cathedral, Vorona (see woodcat). But the chief 
testimony on which Jaeopo BellinCe fame rests is a book of 
drawings by his hand, now in the British Museam, inscribed 
' with his name and dated Venice, 1430. These ore executed 
in pencil with slight tintings, and are much faded and 
injured. They represent compositions of sacred and legendary 
subjects, with animals, classical objects, architectural features, 
and costumes, of remarkable character ; some pointing bock 
to Gentile da Fabriano, while others show that the conception 
of varions motives and compositions adopted and repeated by 
Jaeopo'a successors in art firdt originated with him. Jacopo 
Bdlini lived and laboured for years in Padua with his sons 
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GenliU and Oioranni, and his eon-iu-Uw Mantegna, mamed 
to hia daughter Nicoolosia. 

Genlile Bfllini, tho elJor son of Jacopo, diod 1507, and 
is reported l)y Vasuri to have lived eighty years. Ho 
roceived his education as a painter at Padna, bnt remoTed 
later to Venice, wliore he n-as appointoJ to paint the doora <rf 
tlie great org.in of 8. Marco. Thu four pictures that resulted 
represent 88. Mark, Theodore, Jcnirue, and Francis. They 
are colossal in eize, executed in tempera, and still exist in a 
gallery leading from 8t. Mark's to tho ducal palace. Though 
sliowing tho fetters of oarly feeling, these works, injured as 
they are, exhibit that comprohension of porspective and 
classical cast of drapery prat-tised in tho Paduan ateliers. 
Ho was employed in 1474 to repair the fresco hy Genltle da 
FnMano, in the great council hall. In 1479 the Snltan 
Sloliaramcd applied to tho Signory for a good painter, knd 
Genlile Bellini was sent to Constantinople, where ho stayed 
more than a year. A portrait of the Sultan himself, executed 
by Gentile — doubtless tho original of the well-known medfti 
— with the precise date, November 25, 1480— has come into 
thu possession of Mr. Laj^ard (see woodcut). It represents a 
specimen of eiquisite and almost indestructible finish in the 
jMJuted arabesques round tho arch, under which the profile 
of the Sultan appears. A drawing in the British Museum, of 
two Orientals, man and woman, is also believed to bo a relio 
of Genlile'e residence in C<iiiKtantiuople. The same may be 
said of a draiving in tho library at Windsor Castle of a m«le 
tigure seated, in a turban, of groat beauty of drapery. There 
is cvidonco that GeiitUc voir familiar with tho art of ))ortraitQre, 
A Doge in the Corrcr Colleotiuu, and another belonging to 
Mr. Cheney, arc pronounced to bo by hia hand. Also the ' 
])rofiles of two youths, facing each other, in the University 
Uallcry, Oxford. Two large picluros in the Accad^nia, 
Venice, the Procession, and tho Miracle of tho Cross- (eeo 
woodcut), have been greatly injureil, but still retain erideooe 
of his ability for historical subjects, and of hia power over 
the representation of crowded areliitectiiral backgrounds and 
elaborate accessories. These were [minted later in his life, 
while tho great picture in the Brora, called the Sermon of 
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St. Mark, with its Orient&l buildings and fignres, waa begun 
in 1507, and completed after hie death by liia brother 
Giotaani.' A picture of a Virgin and Child, enthroned tinder 
a canopy, signed by Gentile, is in the collection of the lato 
Sir Charles Eastlake. There is evidence that Titian, as 
a boy of nine years old, entered the school of GenliU 
BeUini. 

We now enter more closely into the characteristic qualities 
of the Venetian school, which unfolded itself in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, and which, together with the 
schools of Florence and Fadua, contributed a third impor- 
tant Power in the development of art. In the two first 
schools this waa eSectod by the study of form and the laws 
which govern its appearances— by drawing, modelling, chiaro- 
scnro, &c, — while colour was generally regarded as a snb- 
ordinate quality. Among the Venetians, on the contrary, the 
element of colouring was considered all-important ; and in 
this respect the school citums an unrivalled precedence-t 
We have noticed that the earlier masters had already dis- 
played an excellence in colooring, particularly in the fiesh, 
ankuown before their time, and that the residence of Gentile 
da Fahriatto in Venice had doubtless left many scholars there 
imbued with his manner. We observe further (and to this 
point we shall retnm) that, owing to the example of Anirmello 
da Mewina, thu Venetians were the first among the schools 
of Italy who practised oil-painting, the greater fluidity and 
transparency of which, compared with distemper, were highly 
favourable to their peculiar aim. In all that relates to 
drawing, arrangement, and ornament, they leaned to the 
practice of the neighboniing school of Padua ; but happily 

• By the n ill of GentHe BellM. the book of drawings (now in tl>« 
Britith Huwum) L; their Tather, Jncopa, is bei^ueathed to bis brother on 
csoditiun of his coiDpleling this pictara. 

t As the Veoetiui nhool it ncknowledged to he the first in colour, it ia 
often too butiljr iMiimed that it) character from first to Ust was gs; and 
gOTOUS. Even in culoar this is onlf oecnsionsUj true of Pa"l }tnmete. 
The general ttjle of the Veaetinn altar-pieces is grave, and il Is remark- 
able that, in eipreraion, no school of Itaij is more serious. The smiling 
expretsions of Zamania da Vina, Cbrrnr<T>°. and Snpiail never occur in 
the Veoetiu Uolj Families, and ths peruivmeu of mien and look in 
anbjecta of ■ lighter character is sometimes pathetic: the pictore catted 
the Three Ages, In tbe Stafford Oilier)', It a remarkable uampl*.— C. U t. 
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they avoidoil its cxnggcrated soYcrity ; and even as regaida 
the qualities tlioy adopted, they held themselves perfecUj 
indejxiiidcnt whenever the original application or treatment 
was opjM)Ked to their own views. In general the predominant 
taste exhibits itK<.'lf among the earlier Venetian artists mora 
as a fondness for magnificence and splendour; a perfectlj 
harmonious union of colour was reserved for a later period. 
Historical conii>ositions, properly so calleil, are rare in this 
school ; where they do (xx;ur, the treatment differs from that 
of the Florentines and Paduans. In these a symmetrical 
arrangement of the whole, a nieasured distribution of the 
groups, predominates, while the Venetians from the very first 
betray a certain leaning to what is called genre, inasmoch 
as the whole composition is more scattered. The acces- 
sories, particularly the landscape, assume greater importance. 
Pictures in the early manner, representing the Madonna 
enthroue<l surromidod by Saints, particularly abound. Up 
to the time of the Vivarini, later, therefore, than in other 
schools, the single figures of Saints were painted on gold 
grounds, and dividcil by framework. This practice now 
cseascd, the subject was united in one picture, generally 
with architectural l)ackground, and the '' Santa Conversa- 
zioiie " now, properly speaking, first began. The Saints 
are no longer seen placed at equal distances and in tranquil 
attitudes ; contrast and variety are contrived. If one looks 
towards the Virgin, another rea(^is in a book ; if one kneels, 
another stands upright. The sky when acting as back- 
pjround is genenilly kept light and clear, the more effectually 
to relieve the richly coloured figures. Such compositions 
are also embellished with pleasing accessories : sportive boy- 
angels singing and jilaying on instrmnents, or bearing 
festoons of flowei*s and fruit, give a graceful variety to the 
s<>lemuity of these religious representations. There were 
other favourite accessories, such as splendid thrones and 
tribunes, under which the Saints are seen assembled ; some- 
times even the architectural forms of the frames are carried 
into the picture ; sometimes the architecture of the church 
or chapel for which the painting was destined is imitated 
in [Hirspective. 
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The pnper bead of the Yenetiui echool is Giovanni 
.BdltM, son of Jaeopo and brother of Qentile — bom 1426, 
died 1516. By the onion of large gifts and length of yean 
ha appropriated and ixoabined the best qualities of cotempo- 
rary painters and schools, and developed those exoellencies, 
especially of colonr, which constitnte the transition from the 
fifteenth to the sixteenth century. Many of the norks of 
this great master have been destroyed — many irretrievably 
injnred — sofGcient fruits of the industry of bis pencil, 
however, remain to revive a reputation which in hie own 
time stood deservedly supreme. Giovanni Bellini did not 
possess a highly poetic imagination — he did not veer between 
the common and the ideal, like Signorelli ; or between the 
qnaintly realistic and the solemnly sublime, like Xanlegna — 
bat he was endowed with profound and grandly balanced 
feeling, the expression of which appeals to large and noble 
aympathies.* Tempering the aueteiity of the Paduan echool 
with a dignity and aerenity peculiarly his own, he endowed 
the art with a character of moral beauty, which without 
actually spiritual ising the things of this world, displays 
their noblest and most edifying side. Tbns his figures, 
though animated with the utmost truth of nature, arc utterly 
removed from the mean and the actidcntal. His type repre- 
sents a race of men of easy and courteous dignity — a race 
not yet extinct in Venice. His Madonnas are gentle beings, 
imbued with a lofty grace; his Saints are powerful and 
noble forma ; — his angels, cheerful boys is the full bloom of 
youth. In his representations of the Ssviour ho displays a 
moral power andgrandcur seldom equalled in the history of art. 
It was in the works of Giovanni Bellini also that Venetian 
colouring attained, if not its highest truth of nature, at all 
events its greatest intensity and transparency. Many of his 
draperies are like crystab and gems of the clearest and 
deepest colour. 

* Wc Tnnat n^nio rnoiDd the nuidfr that the grtnt hislorical sxriei if 
picEorei vitb vhich I.uigi Vinariai, GioBunai lltllini, and othen hiul 
(DTJchKl the Doge's palace, utd which would probnfalf hari^ raiwd slill 
higher ont otiDiHtiou of these puiuten, wu dutroyed by lire in IS7~, 
See Guye'ii Cartegg. p. 70. A cootract for the unie ifork bad nlia been 
entered into with Perugino, 
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Giovanni Bellini, as already indicated, studied in tiie 
atelier of his father at Padua — Manteffna at the same tune in 
that of Sqfiarcione. The two ateliers shared many of the 
same qualities, and certain works, now by a stricter criticism 
proved to be by Bellini, have been attributed to MarUegna. 
The fine and interesting picture in the National Gallery, 
Christ in the Garden with the Sleeping Disciples, is an 
example of such. A comparison with the picture of the 
same subject by Mantegna, in the Baring Grallery, will 
show the points of similitude and difference; one of the 
differences boing that sense of atmosphere, knowledge of 
landscape, and dawning beauty of colour which pertain to 
Bellini alone. This picture is supposed to belong to about 
1456, when, and for some time after, in the words of Messrs. 
Crowe and Caxalcaselle, " Giovanni continued to unite the 
bitter of the Paduan with the sweet of the Venetian school." 
The Pieta in the Brera, believed to be executed about 1460, 
l>elongs to this class. It is a work of profound and touching 
feeling, though not without signs of Paduan grimace. In spite 
of a Latin inscription which contains the signature of ^eUint, 
it was long assigned to Mantegna,* The Pieta was a fEivourite 
subject with the master. Examples of it are in the Lochis- 
Carrara Gallery, Bergamo ; in the Vatican, there long called 
Mantegna ; in the sacristy of the cathedral at Toledo ; in the 
Stuttgardt Gallery ; in the Berlin Museima ; and, in the form 
of a sketch, in the Uffizi.f These various works embrace a 
considerable i>eriod and show the development of his powers 
and the adoption of the new oil vehicle. Another subject, 
the many repetitions of which are by his scholars, is the 
Circumcision — the original at Castle Howard. The Virgin 
and Child were also the constant theme of his pencil ; the 
earlier specimens with gold grounds, the greater number 
with curtain or landscape background. The examples are 
too numerous, while varying much in excellence, to be par- 
ticularised. Previous to the arrival of Antonello da Messina 

• Engraved in *Pinacoteca di Milano,' plate 8. "The small portion of 
landscape on the left is precisely in the manner of the Davenport Bromler 
y? llini, now in the National Gallery.** Memorandum by Sir C. L. Eastlake, 
Mil:m, 1864. 

+ Kn;::ravetl in Roitini, plate 64. 
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in Venice Oiovanni Bellini pTactised tempen alone, bringing 
the prooeBB, as in the Brera Fiet&, to the highest power of 
expression and force. His last picture in this vehicle, painted 
about 1472, was a large altar-piece, with Virgin, Child and 
Saints, and singing boy angels — recorded as one of his 
grandest efforts of composition. It belongod to SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo, where it shared the admiration of all visitors with 
Titian's Peter If artyr, and where it was involved in the same 
&te, being destroyed by fire in 1867. 

A magnificent altar-piece — the Coronation of the Virgin — 
a vast stroctare, with pilasters and predella, rich in small 
and spirited pictures by this master, shows his transition 
&om tempera to the use of oil. It was eiecnted for 8. 
Francesco at Pcsoro, whore it still remains, mni;h injured by 
the barbarity of the faithful, but still unrestored, and dis- 
playing Bellini in some of his grandest and most varied 

The picture of the Transfiguration in the Naples Mnscom 
is believed to be of this early oil period, and shows in its 
flue background of rich Italian landscape, with episodes of 
figures and cattle, a most poetic feeling for outer nature— 
a feeling which we trace through many a work by this richly 
endowed painter. Of the somo charm of extensive land- 
scape, though here solitary and quiet, is the glorious Baptism 
painted for S. Corona at Vicuuza, and still preserved there. 
This picture, which is akin to Qiorgione in glow of colour, 
is supposed to have been painted towards the close of the 
century. An eatliet work painted for 8. Giobbe, Venice, and 
, banafened to the Accademia (see woodcut) — the Madonna 
and Child, with SS. Francis, Job, John Baptist, Sebastian, 
Domenic, and Louis^with three angels with musical 
instrDmentB~though now seen in a very different light to 
that for which it was executed, established his fame as an oil 
paint«r, and led to his employment by the Signory in the 
great historical decorations of the council hall, more than 
once mentioned as destroyed by fire in 1577. Gioimnm 
BeUint supplied seven large works for this hall — a labour 
which engaged him for years. He was also employed to 
paint the portrait of each successive Doge for a series which 
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fonniid pui of a frieie below the ceiling ^also burnt, and 
Babeequontly repUoed b; later mutera. The fine portrait of 
the Doge Loredano in tbe National GEallery, and another, a 
profile, in tbe Correr Collection, are probablj replicae b; 
him for private indiTiduals. To abont 14S4 belongs the 
beautiful picture of the Kadonna and Child between St 
Geoi^ and St. Paul— a maeterpiece of breadth, drawing, and 
colour (see woodcnt) — now in tbe Accademia ; to about 148C 
the Virgin and Child with Saints and Angels in tbe Bacristj 
of the Frari. To 14S8 also belongs the fine picture in 8. 
Fietro Martire at Mnrano— the Doge Barbarigo kneeling 
before the Madoana, introduced by SS. Mark and Angustiu — 
much injured, yet preHerring in the calm nobility of tbe 
sacred figures, in the grand individually of the Doge, in tbe 
beauty of the cherubH, in the charm of the landscape n-itb ibs 
rich vegetation and uiuuerons birds, and in the wondruus 
atmosphere in which all move and breathe, the imperishable 
beantica of the master. 

It is not possible to assign any precise chronology to 
numerous works by Bellini — such as the altar-piece of the 
Virgin and Saints, lately in the Pourtales Collection ; 
another altar-piece with the Madonna, Child, four Saints, 
and donor, in the collection of tbe late Sir C. L. Eastlake— 
and to many vatieties of Madonna pictures in public and 
private galleries, signed by the master, and all more or 
leas attractive, according to their state— which occupied the 
intervals between bis labours in tlie hall of the Gran 
Consiglio. In 1505 the S. Zac<»ria picture was completed, 
in the glow and depth of which the master, doubtless rather 
the inspirer than the imitator of his great juniors in this 
respect, leapt at once to a level with the highest qualities of 
Vcuetian art. This is a masterpiece of the class which 
Vasari calls " la maniera modema" — the term first applied, 
and jnstlf , to Leonardo da Finn's Cena. It was immediately 
after this, in February 150G, that Albert Durer, writing from 
Venice, said of tbe great old man, then just eighty, " he is 
very old, but still the best in painting." In 1507 Bellini, as 
we have seen, completed the great picture of St Mark 
preaoluDg, in the Btera, bequeaUied to him by his brother 
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Oentile, (The ChriBt at Eininaas in S. Salvadore is now 
assigned to Carpaccio.) To 1513 belongs the pictnre, in S. 
Gioyanni Crisostomo, of St. Jerome Hoatod, with his book 
resting on the bent bough of a grand fig-tree, with SB. 
Angostin and Christopher standing — a work of the highest 
Bellinesque charm, though executed by a hand eighty-seven 
years old. We have already mentioned his power over 
landscape, and the obvious love with which he introduced 
the face of Italian nature in his backgrounds, wherever there 
was place for it ; dwelling equally on the near minutiae of 
weeds and stones, and on the distant foims of grand hill 
and yalley ; equally on the '' fronde dclla Madonna," hanging, 
as the plant still hangs, from many a Venetian wall ; and on 
the distant sky and landscape whicli embody " the grace of 
a day that is gone." And to his latter years, as if then more 
free to indulge what peculiarly delighted his eye, belong 
two works, in which landscape plays the principal part. One 
of these is the signed picture formerly in the late Sir C. L. 
Eastlake's collection, now presented to the National Gallery, 
all Italian in masses of intricate wood and foliage, in plain, 
mountain, and buildings, and glowing, not under direct 
sunshine, but with the soft suffusion of southern light. The 
other, a landscape with similar intricacy of wood, but with 
more prominent features of rock and castle, and with a rich 
feast of the Grods, of no very sober character, going on in the 
foreground. (See woodcut.) This work is dated 1514, and 
may be considered the last effort of the master*s power. It 
was left incomplete, and finished by Titian^ forming one of 
the series of four pictures of mingled figures and landscape, 
of which the Bacchus and Ariadne in the National Gallery 
is another example. It passed from the Cammuccini Collec- 
tion into the possession of the Duke of Northiunberland, and 
is now at Alnwick Castle. 

Most of Bellints works are signed " Joannes Bellinus" on 
cartdlino or parapet. Only a few of his later works are 
dated. 

Oiovanni Bellini formed a large number of followers, and 
the brightest glories of Venetian art rose from his atelier. 
In many of his latest works he received that assistance from 
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hia Bcholars in which the training of all great schools has 
consisted. Modern oonnoisseurehip CTen aims to point out 
where particular hands have lent their co-operation on the 
same picture. 

We turn first to some of his earlier and also lees dis- 
tingnished followers, gathered together from different parts 
of the Venetian territory, all more or lees learning from and 
tnflaencing each other, but all, directly or indirectly, looking 
np to Giovanni BelUni, and in some instances also to Qetiltle 
Bellini. The great names of Giorgtone and Titian are re- 
served for another chapter. 

Of Vittore Carpaeeio nothing as to date or place of birth is 
known, though modem investigation has endeavoured to 
prove him a native of Istria, He is, properly speaking, the 
historical painter of the earlier Venetian school ; his concep- 
tions incline to the genre or romantic style, to which wo have 
already referred. In these pictures ho successfully introduces 
the daily lifeof the Venetians of histime, and fills up the back- 
ground with landscape, architecture, and accessories, imiting 
them all with a deep and piiwerful brush. In this respect 
he may be compared to the Florentine masters of the fifteenth 
century, only that the surrounding landscape and architecture 
display a far higher finish and assume a much greater 
importance. He aims not only tn represent single events, 
but a complete soena Eight large pictures, in the Acaileniy 
of Venice, with numerous figures, representing the history of 
St. XJrsnla, are particularly worthy of attention. These arc 
masterly works, rich in all that gives value and grandeur to 
historical art. The rather monotonous history which forms 
the groundwork of many of them is throughout varied and 
elevated by a free style of grouping, and by happy morel 
allusions. Ilie colours shine with the purest light. The 
subject of the young Saint in her sumptuous bod has a purity 
and simplicity which are quite unique. The subject of onr 
woodcut is one of the grandi^st in architecture and grouping. 
Another picture, also in the Accademia — " the Patriarch of 
Grade casting out evil spirits by a relic of the Holy Cross," 
one of the series of the History of the Cross painted for 
S. Giovanni Evougelista — though much injured, is an 
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interesting illustration of the architecture and costumes of 
old Venice. Between 1502 and 1511 ho painted nine small 
canvases for the Scuola of S. Giorgio dei Schiavoni, founded 
for the refuge of distressed seamen of Dalmatian origin, the 
subjects being incidents from the lives of the patron saints of 
Dalmatia and Albania. 1 hcso are still preserved in S. Giorgio 
dei Schiavoni, and in spite of great injuries and great irregu- 
larities in merit, still show that charm of picturesque reality 
which is characteristic of the master. For the Scuola of 
B. Stefano he also executed a series of four pictures, illus- 
trating the life of St. Stephen. The first, the calling of the 
Saint, is in the Berlin Museum : the second, a work of great 
glow and brilliancy, the Saint preaching, in the Louvre ; 
the third, his Dispute with the Doctors, in the Brera, and 
the fourth, his Martyrdom, at Stuttgardt. A fine specimen of 
Carpaccio'8 powers is in the Gallery at Ferrara. This is the 
Death of the Virgin, with the Apostles gathered round, and 
with a mass of light glowing architecture behind, which 
was his favourite background. Above the scene appears 
(I'hrist receiving the soul of his mother. Carpaccio intro- 
duces animals freely into his works, and excels in their 
delineation. 

The supper at Emmaus in S. Salvadore, Venice, hitherto 
ascribed to Bellini — a work of fine character — is now believed 
to be by Carpaccio. This painter is also known to have taken 
part in the decoration of the hall of the Gran Cousiglio. 
The National Gallery contains a remarkable altar-piece by 
Carpaccio— the Madonna and Child enthroned, with the 
Baptist and St. Christopher, and the Doge Mocenigo kneeling 
in front, lliis is a votive picture, on occasion of a plague 
that had devastated Venice in 1478. 

Lazzaro Bastiani, or, as he has signed himself, ^^Sehasiiani" 
has usually passed for a scholar of Carpaccio — a statement 
contradicted by dates. He is believed to have been brought 
up in the Paduan school. His home was Venice, and in his 
later works he partakes of the mingled styles of the 
Vivariniy Carpaccio and Gentile Bellini, A Pieta in S. 
Antonio, Venice, shows a dry and imgraccful Paduan 
manner. A lunette, signed and dated 1484, in S. Donato, 
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Hurano— the Virgin and Child, with S. Donato and John 
the Baptist, Angels, and Donor — approximates more to the 
Venetian feeling. 

Oiovanni Manaueti was the friend and companion of 
LatiarOf and is ctearlj Voaetian in his education. He also 
oontribnted to the series of the history of the Cross in 8. 
Uiovanni Evangelista. (Soe woodcnt.) One of the miracles of 
the Cross is his work, now in the Accademia. Venice. This 
hiare an inscription declaring himself a disciple of "Bellini," 
and a believer in the miracle. Another of his norks, alxo 
in the Accademia, St. Mark preaching, shows affiitity with 
Carpaccio, and introduces animals, a leopard, a stag, &c., after 
the manner of that master. 

Benedetto Diana was an inferior member of the school, and 
fellow-worker with Matuueti in the series of the History 
of the Cross. A Virgin and Child with four Saints, in the 
Accademia, shows his manner. 

Marco Marziale is snggested to be one of those of whom 
Albert Durer wrote that there were painters in Venice who 
copied him, A large altar-piece in the National Qallery — 
the Gircnmcision — of fine colour and minnte detail, with a 
grand background, recalling one of the ancient gilded ecmi- 
domes in S. Marco, Venice, has in the figures a mingled 
German and Faduan character. This picture is signed, and 
dated 1499. The Supper at Emmaus, dated 1506, in the 
Venetian Academy, is another admirable example of this 
peculiar master, with remarkable details. 

Oionanni Balligta Cima, called Cima da Coaeyliano, is one 
of the most prominent of Bettini'B followers. His male 
figures are cliaracterisod by great dignity and tranquillity in 
gesture and movement ; his ModonnaH are inanimate, but 
pleasing in oiprossion, and generally of one type : his colour 
in his best works is jewel-like, ami his execution careful and 
decided. In treatment of landscajio and predilection for it, 
ho sometimoB rivals Gioranat Bellini ; and his attachment to 
his birthplace is shown by his frequent introduction of the 
hill and fortified walls of Gonegliano. He never fails also 
to sign himself " Conaijlieiuit." Dates of his birth and early 
life are unknown. He loft his home in the Frinli territory, 
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«nd settled in Venice. His earliest dated picture is 1489. 
It is in tempera, and was executed for S. Bartolommeo in 
Yicenza, and is now in the Vicenza Gallery. It represents 
the Madonna and Child under an arch with vine-leaves, 
with SS. Jerome and John the Baptist. '' Notwithstanding 
the early date, there is no evidence of unformed stylo. On 
the contrary, the draperies are equal to his best, that of the 
Baptist especially, and the blue mantle of the Madonna. 
The architecture has also the precision of his later works. 
Some fruit trees in the open space above the heads of the 
Saints have the separate leaves drawn like Bellims early 
works. The heads are all good — the Infant Christ's the 
least so, though not inferior to some of his mature works. 
The Baptist is altogether fine — action, drapery, head, hands, 
and feet." * 

By 1492 Cima had surmounted the difficulties of oil-paint- 
ing, as appears in the fine Piet^ in the Accademia at Venice. 
The large altar-piece in the Duomo at Conegliano belongs 
to the same time, and is one of his most magnificent produc- 
tions, showing in every respect the influence of Bellini, The 
Madonna and Child are here enthroned on a grand archi- 
tectural structure, with two boy angels playing on musical 
instruments below, and three Saints standing — one female, 
two male — on each side. The Baptism in S. Giovanni in 
Bragora, is known to have been painted in 1494. Cima here 
emulates, by a fine landscape of hill and water, the same 
subject by Bellini in S. Corona, Vicenza; the rock of 
Conegliano with its castellated towers being intr(iduced. A 
Nativity in the Carmine at Venice, with Tobit and the Angel, 
St. Helena, St. Catherine, and St. Joseph introducing the 
Shepherds, has also a charming background, with a steep 
rock overhung with trees, and a rich evening-toned landscape 
with towns. Another Tobit and Angel with two Saints, in 
the Badia at Venice, though somewhat injured, presents us 
with another beautiful landscape. 

But the whole charm offeree and richness belonging to this 
master are especially embodied in the two pictures in the 
gallery at Parma, of which it is impossible to speak too 

• Mcmornndum by Sir C. L. Eastlake, Vicenza, 1863. 
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onthuBuiaticallr. The one is a picture with an iirched top, 
the Virgin holding the Child, who rests on a broken pillar, 
with fine raina of classic architecture behind, Concgliano in 
the distance, and a treatment of forcgroaDd, with weeds, 
stones, and brown shadows, which is exquisite ; SS. Michael 
and Andrew stand on each side. This work long bore the 
forged signature of Leonardo da Vina, a parentage equally 
contradicted hj' the work itself, and superfluous to enhance 
its merits. The other ultar-pieoo represents the Madonna 
and Child enthroned beneath a tribune of gilded mosaics. 
The Madonna's hand is on the head of St. Damian, who 
kneels in prajer, and the Child turns in benediction to St. 
Apollonia ; at the sides are SS. Cosmo, Paul, Catherine, and 
the Baptist. A single angel, standing at the foot of the 
throne, looks up as he pauses in his music. The fine tone, 
harmony of colour, and eipreesion of these works make it 
difficult to say whiuh of the two is the greater chef- 
d'teutre. 

A large altar-piece, dated ISOl — the Incredulity of St. 
Thomas ; the Saviour with all the Apostles, life-size — has 
lately been transferred from the hospital at Fortogniaro, in 
the Friulese country, to the National Gallery. The heads 
are highly eipressive, and some of the figures of great 
dignity. Another work of an analogous character, is the 
same subject with St Nicholas under an arch, in the Brera, 
with a beautiful landscape background. (See woodcut.) The 
works of Cima are scattered in most public galleries, and are 
found in Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. Hts Madonnas are 
frequent, and are sometimes mistaken for those of Bellini. 
In some instances a false signature of Giovanni Belliai has 
been added. Cima da Conegliano is reported to have died 
in 1517. The last-known genuine date on his works is 
1508. 

Vineenzo di Biagio, commonly called Catena, a native of 
Treviso, derived the better part of his art from Bellini, and 
subsequently from Giorgione ; the influence of Baiiolommco 
FiVanni's style is also perceptible. Several of his iiicturcs 
are in the Venetian Academy ; among them a somewhat 
severe Madonna, with St. Simon and St. John the Baptist, is 
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especially remarkable. Later works by him — for instanoe, 
an Adoration of the Kings, in the Manfrin Gallery, and an 
excellent Madonna with Saints, in the Berlin Museum — are 
freer and more broadly treated. 

It is surmised that the fine Venetian picture — a Warrior 
adoring the Infant Christ, in the National Gallery — the 
beauty of which has been brought to light by the removal of 
dirt and over-paintings, is by Catena, Here the influence of 
Giorgiane strongly appears. If this picture be really by his 
hand. Catena takes no ordinary place in the Venetian school. 

Another picture formerly known as his, in the Pesaro 
Palace, Venice, of Giorgionesquc character, representing the 
Virgin and Child, with St. Anna and Joseph, three partridges 
and a dog, is in the Dresden Gallery, where it bears the very 
imconvincing signature of Andrea del Sarto ! 

Catena is also seen in the Berlin Museiun — the Madoima 
with Saints and Donor — and in a tine male portrait. The 
date of his will proves this painter to have been alive in 1531. 

Marco Basaiti belongs to a rather later date. He was a 
master of a certain severity and dignity, accompanied by a 
realistic dryness and stiffness of drapery, and a constantly 
recurring type of head. The first record about him occurs 
in 1503, when he appears as the assistant of Luigi Vivartni, 
A large altar-piece — the Enthronement of 8t. Ambrose — 
undertaken by that master for the church of the Frari at 
Venice, was interrupted by his illness, which terminated in 
death. He left it to Basaiti to complete, who thus began his 
career in the school of Murano, More Bellinesque in style 
and feeling are his Dead Christ with two Saints, in the 
Accademia, and a Pieta in the Berlin Museum, incorrectly 
assigned to Bellini. To 1510 belongs the Calling of the 
Sons of Zebedee, in the Accademia, Venice ; and to about the 
same time the Agony in the Garden, with tlie hanging lamp 
and leafless tree seen against a solonm-toned evening sky ~ 
a picture of great eamestucsR in the person of the Saviour. 
(See woodcut.) The works of this master, when not signed, 
are, like those of Catena^ difficult to distinguish from others 
of the same school and time, and in the comparatively 
superficial knowledge of a past age he has received the same 

z 
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tribute of admiration or intorec^tedncsa in the attribution of 
niHij of his works to Bellini, in the execution of whose later 
works Baiaiti is believed to have aBsieted. 'llie Assumption 
at St. Pietro Martirc, Murano, with a fine landscftpo, is one 
of his best works. His power over landscape is also seen in 
a reversed repetition of the Sons of Zcbcdcc, a far finer and 
riper work than that in the Accademia, now in the llulvedere, 
Vienna, dated 1515. 

Basaili painted several versions of t>l. Jerome in tlic 
Desert, one of which, a small picture of Bcllinesquc character 
and eiquisite oiecution, is in the National Gallery. ITie 
latest date upon his works is 1520 — on a St. George and 
the Dragon, in S. Pietro di Castello, Venice. 

Andrea da Bergamo, or '' Bcrgomentit,'' is a painter now 
believed to have been recorded in the history of art under two 
other appellations— that of Prerifali, and tiiat of Curdclle Agki. 
The first name of the two is not eited by any Venetian 
chronicler, but appears as a surname in later life, when he 
had settled at Bergamo. Ho came to Venice towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, and pictures executed there, 
bearing the signature of Cordelle Agki, or Cordelia, show an 
entire identity of stylo with others inscribed "Andrea Bergo- 
meim$," known as Prerilali. The question is pretty nearly 
set at rest by the fact that a eo])y of the Marri^e of St. 
Catherine, a supposed Bellini, in the Sacristy of S. Giobbe 
(see woodcut), with the inscription, " 1504. Andreas 
Cordcllo Agij, discipulus Joannis Bellini, piniit," * is 
accompanied by a monograni, afterwards found attached to 
the signature of " Andreat Prerilali." t This painter left 
many signs of his activity in Bergamo : St. John Baptist 
enthroned, attended by four Saints, in S. Spirito, dated 1515 ; 
St. Benedict enthroned, in the Duomo ; and a Crucifixion, in 
S. Alessandro, buth dat«d 1524. Also another large picture 
in S. Spirito, dated 1525. He is recorded to have died of the 
plague in 1528. 

Vittor Belliniano is another painter who has descended to 

■ In (he c»li*ction of th* Inle Sir C. I., hjifllnfc*, pnnhaswi at t\,r 
Stowt ait, nod nt that time btailDg a thise inscription of Jonana Bttlmi, 
under which th« rtnl ingcription wu Jiscoi^«red. 

t Largv nltar-pLece in S. Spirito, bergamo. 
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ns under more than one name. He is called by Vasari 
Viitor Bellini, by others Bellini Bellini, and is probably alH<> 
identical with Viitor di Matteo, His works are few and of 
small interest, except for their Venetian physiognomy. A 
much injured Martyrdom of S. Marco, dated 1526, uiid 
signed " Victor Bellinianus,'* is in the Imperial Academy at 
Vienna. A Coronati(m of the Virgin, signcnl " Vittor Belli, 
1524," is in the church of Spinea, near Mestre. 

Marco Belli and Andrea Buaati were both folio wcrn of 
Bellini, of little note. 

Pier Francesco Bissolo, l)om, it is l)olioved, at Troviso, wjis 
a conscientious, but second-rate pupil of Bellini. An Annun- 
ciation in the Manfrin Collei^tion, a feeble picture, signed by 
him, is supposed to be an early work. S. Justina enthroned, 
with John Baptist and St. Catherine, in the Duomo at 
Treviso, with a Donor,* has some signs of Giorgionesquc 
influence. The Coronation of St. Catlierine, who receives 
from the Saviour a crown of thorns in exchange for h^r 
crown of gold — in the Accademia, Venice — is his best work. 
(See woodcut.) This picture and the Resurrection of out 
Lord, in the Berlin Museimi, are examjilos of the calm, 
gentle, religious spirit characteristic of this master. Ili^ 
pictures are generally signed ^^Franciscus Bissolun.'^ It is sur- 
mised that Bissolo may possibly be identical with Pietro .deijH 
Ingannati — a name which, like that of Ingegno, is a mystt^ry 
in the history of art. Two pictures signed ^'Petrus de 
Ingannatis " exist, the one in the Berlin Museiun, the other 
in the Casa Morosini, Venice. Nothing historical is known 
of this master, and without their signature these ]>ictures 
would be assigned to Bissolo. 

Bartolommeo Veneziano is a name attaclied to only thre<' 
or four known pictures, the dates of whicli extend from 
1505 to 1530. The last date is tliat (m a fine male portrait 
in the National Gallery, and on a female portrait in Mr. 
Barker's Collection. 

Cima da Conegliano has been justly introduced among tlie 
followers of Giovanni Bellini. Here, however, we may 

* Known ns the Cnnnonico Novello, who died 1504, thus fifing a 
proximate date to the picture. 

z 2 
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describe a few painters irom the Frinliaii territory, who, in 
the first insUnce, foUowed the Venetian method throogh the 
example of Ci'na. 

Giovanni Mariino, or MarltMi da Udiae, is a feeble painter 
of this class. A Madonna, dated 1498, in the Correr 
Onllety (Venice), and a. St. Mark enthroned, of 1501, at the 
DuoiDo at Udine, are timid imitations of Cima. Hie chief 
work, S. Ursula and her Maidens, in the Brera, though devoid 
of expression, is attractive in general air. 

Martina da Udtne, known as Pellegrino da S. Daniele, is 
anotlier Friulian who Tisited Venice, and derived hia eariier 
BolliuGsque featnres through Cima. The epithet Pellegrina 
. IB reported to have boon given him by the aged Gionanni 
Brliim, while the adjunct of S. Daniele was derived from the 
little Friulian town where he chiefly resided. He was 
employed to decorate the church of S. Antonio at 8. Daniele 
with frescoes, and signs his name there 'Pelegrintie,' with the 
date 1498. 

Owing to the wars between the Venetians and the Emperor 
Maximilian, which especially affected the Friulian territory, 
the wall-paintings in the cliurch of S. Antonio were not 
continued tUl 1512, nor completed tUl 1522. In the interim 
Pelleyriao da S. Daniele had resorted to Venice and to other 
Italian centres of art, and had fallen nuder the influence of 
ri{ier masters, especially under that of his own scholar, 
Pordenone. The frescoes in S. Antonio, Petlegrino'e greatest 
work, seem to have been inspired by the example of Pvr- 
denone, and, in colour, rival Giorgione. These frescoes include 
subjects from the life of Christ, and also from the legends of 
St. Anthony. Tlicy are much injured, hut still display a 
Inat eneemhle of splendid effect. Above the arch of the choir 
arc the remains of a fine Aunuiiciati<iii ; lower on each side 
the Nativity, and the Aduration of the Kings ; and below them 
siiiplo figures of Saints of great force and effect, among wliich 
St Sebastian is especially remarkable. Among the subjects 
dedicated to the life of St. Anthony, that of the Saint en- 
throned, giving the benediction to a number of worshippers 
—whose figures ore rendered by noble individual portraits- 
is very imposing in action and character. 
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PeUegrino's masterpiece in oil is a large and important 
altar-piece in S. Maria de' Battisti — the church of the 
hospital — at Cividale. High in the centre are the Madonna 
and Child enthroned, with four beautiful female Saints, the 
one reading on the right, and the corresponding Saint on the 
left with a rose, especially fine. Below on the right is 
S. Donate, patron saint of Cividale ; and on the loft Jolni 
the Baptist A youthful angel seated, playing the viol at 
the foot of the throne, is the least successful part. This 
picture is a specimen of the boldness of hand acquired by 
long practice in fresco. On the wings, right and left, are 
SS. Michael and Sebastian. These are almost reduced to 
chiaroscuro.* 

Pellegrino died in 1547. He is a striking instance of an 
imitator of certain grand qualities in Venetian art, without 
the careful drawing and deeper feeling requisite to form a 
first-rate master. 

The little towns of Treviso and Feltre had also their 
painters, influenced partially by the same conditions. 

Pier Maria Penna^chi, bom 1464, probably at Treviso. 

ahowB in his best works a mixture of the Paduan and 

» 

Northern manner. An early example, a Dead Christ between 
Angels, is in the Berlin Museum. A Madonna and Saints, in 
S. Leonardo at Treviso, though later in time, is still so dry 
that Albert Durer's forged monogram upon it long passed 
undisputed. Penacchi settled afterwards in Venice, where the 
Annunciation in S. Francesco della Vigna, and a Madonna 
and Child in S. Maria della Salute, are more Venetian 
in character. He is known to have painted as late as 1528. 
There is evidence of two painters bearing the name of 
CHrolamo da Treviso, The elder is known by a picture 
signed and dated 1487, in the Duomo at Treviso — the 
Madonna and Child enthroned with SS. Sebastian and Bock, 
and two infant Angels on steps of throne. The draperies are 
of a mingled Mantegnesque and Vivarinesque chai*acter, but 
the picture is of little interest. 

^ These side fignrcfl were long in the hands of Count Maniago, the 
historian of the Friulian school, and nt his death were restored to th« 
cshuFch. Thej hare suffered much injury. 
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Girolamo da Trevigo the younger was Bon and scholar of 
Pia- Maria PennaccU, bom 1497. He imitated Ponfenona 
and Qiorgione, and waa patronised by Sabba da Castiglione, 
at Faenza, for whom he eiecntcd a Urge vutivo frcEco of 
the Virgin and Child enthroned, with Saintn, in the church 
of the Oonunenda at Faonza. Sabba here kneels before the 
Virgin, introduced by a male Saint. A variety of scientific 
instruments, in allusion to the atndiea of Snbba, appear 
below the figure of the lUugdalen. They are very carefully 
painted and drawn. He painted much for churches in 
llologna. The altar-piece now in the National Gallery, the 
Madonna and Child enthroned, with Saints and Donor, came 
from S. Domcnico at Bologna. 

Morlo da Feltre is another of those painters belicTed to bo 
known under more than one name. As early as ths seventeenth 
century he was asserted by Cambruzzi, an historian of 
Feltre, to be identical with Pieiro Luzzi da Feltre, commonly 
called ZaralrOf an assistant of Giortjione. LmziB parentage 
at Feltre, and birth there in 147-1, are ascertained iacts ; the 
removal of hie father to Zora, where he long resided, 
accounting for his appellation as Zaralo. Admitting there- 
fore that the Morto da Feltre of Vasari and the Pietro da 
Felire of Cambruzzi and also RidoM are one and the same — 
no signed work« assisting to establish either their separate- 
ness or identity — it would seem that the painter went to 
Rome in 1495, to Florence in 1506, and to Venice in 1508. 
Of the works hy him in any of these cities none have been 
preserved. He is known te have laboured in his native 
Feltre in decorating the town-hall, and the church of S. 
Stefano, both restored after the destruction of the town by 
the Imperialists in 1515, though scarcely any traces of those 
labours survive. An altar-piece, recorded as hy him, in the 
church of the village of Villabmna, in the neighbourhood, 
is almost the only example by which he con bo studied. 
It is an arched panel, with the Virgin and Child, and SS. 
George and Victer below, both in the picturesque costume of 
the siitecnth century, and showing a character of art allied 
to Pellegrino da S. Daniele. A picture in S. Giorgio, near 
Feltre, ^ladonna and Child with SS. Valentine and Gregory, 
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called tlio School of Titian, is apparently by the same hand. 
Two houses, also in Feltro, the Palazzo Crico and the Casa 
Birtoldini, have considerable remains of frescoes, recorded 
to bo by Pietro Lmzi. These show a mixture of styles 
compatible with the fact of the different centres of art he had 
visited. A picture at Berlin, believed to be by Luzzi, has a 
forged inscription which would introduce a third name, viz. 
" Laurentius Lucius Feltren*^" Yasari states that Morto da 
Feltre perished in an engagement at Feltre. 
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BOOK V. 

PERIOD OP HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT AND DECLINE. 

KASTIB8 OF THK 81XTKENTH CGXTUBT. 
ISTRODUCTIOS. 

Thk Tiuious elements of art which had gradnalty boon 
developed in distinct etjlos and acbooU thronghout Itaiy 
were now, at tho beginning of the sixteenth century, rapidly 
attaining maturity. By this time all the mochanical im- 
pediments to the &ec exercise of pictorial feeling and know- 
ledge, with which the great foremnners wo have been do- 
scribing had had to contend, were well-nigh overcome. 
Their Buecessors received a rich inheritance, and possessed 
the power to develop it to the atmost limits of human per- 
fection. Still, it is uot in one pliice, or mainly iu one 
individual, that this climax is found to centre. The tcmpleit 
of Art, in Italy, continued to be distinct, and the columns 
which supported them various; hut each quality of art, by 
whomsoever represented — whether form, expression, coloui', 
modelling, or such Titanic power for which Art has no tech- 
nical name, as iu the person of Michael Angela — stands now 
' before us full-grown. It would be vain to inqnire into the 
causes which led to that marvellous energy of testhetie life 
which Italy witnessed in her principal cities, and which, 
from its rising to its setting, occupied little more than two 
centuries and a half, and has never risen again. The flame 
of art is kindled hy materials which we equally fail to define, 
or, consciously, to supply. A EensuouB form of religion, a 
worldly-wise ecclesiastical hierarchy, a beautiful climate, and 
grand and lovely forms iu man and Nature, are all powerful 
auxiliaries in developing what is already created ; bat thoy 
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all have existed without engendering art at all. The fire 
must descend from above. Without it the altars remain dark 
and cold. Once lighted by a great original mind, there failed 
not others in the noble Italian race to feed, increase, and 
impart it. Nothing is more conspicuous in the history of 
the great generations we have endeavoured to trace than the 
way in which the sacred flame was passed from one hand to 
another, eacli contributing to give it further aliment and 
brilliancy. The imagination fails to conceive the splendour 
of that era when wall, ceiling, panel, and canvas spread forth 
their glories, fresh and luminous from the master's hand, 
otill unharmed by time, and unscathed by the ignorance and 
barbarity which defaced all that it failed to destroy. Con- 
sidering also the productiveness of those times, they have 
left us but a tithe of what they brought forth; still, the 
very fragments of the feast have been sufScicnt to create 
the laborious, subtle, and most fascinating science of the 
connoisseur. 

But ever more and more splendid as was the course of 
Italian art as it soared towards its apogee, there is no greater 
fallacy than to interpret it as the sign of a parallel and 
corresponding course of civilisation. As Art advanced in the 
Italian States, as new votaries gave birth to fresh varieties 
of its enchanting forms, all true civilisation— if we admit 
the only definition of that word to be respect for life and 
law, for truth and honour — as rapidly declined. One thing 
prominently taught us by the works of Leonardo and Baphael, 
of Michael Angela and Titian, is distinctly this — that purity 
of morals, freedom of institutions, and sincerity of faith have 
nothing to do with excellence in nrt. At the same time it 
must be remembered that the splendidly gifted Italian race, 
debarred as they were from those higher careers of patriotism 
and enlightenment which demand liberty and security, sought 
and found for that very reason the more welcome expansion 
in the neutral domain of the arts. The artists' ranks were 
replenished, it may safely be said, by men who would have 
excelled in any sphere of intellectual liberty, and who, in the 
comparatively untrammelled field of art — for even here the 
vices and vanities of popes and princes tampered with the 
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purer iiupinttion of the artist — gave utmost largeness, 
diguity, beanty, and feeling to all tiiej touched. On the 
other h&nd, the veiy decline of faith and morals, while 
occasionally dictating subjects unworthy of ropresentatiou, 
afEbrded greater liberty to the painter. The Roman Church, 
however alert to pereecnte the votaries of truth in the 
form of Science, had become indifferent to the higher useH of 
Art. It no longer sought to encourage art for the purposes 
of edification, but simply for those of pomp and ornament. 

The classic mania also, which had arisen towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, further enlarged the painter's field, 
»nd has left more living and genniue fruits in that form than 
in any other. For the great artists of the day, unlike the 
race of literary men, were no more imitators of the antique. 
Even in Andrea Manlegna, whose band was inspired by the 
beauty of such classic remains as were found in his time, no 
trace is discoverable of any merely laborious efforts to restore 
a foregone period ; none were needed by q race of artists who 
had studied and developed every detail and principle of art 
afresh. The great age of Raphael, recognising and prac- 
tising as it did those immntable principles of Nature which 
had guided the Greeks, may be said to have revived the 
spirit of the antique, but it did so without the slightest 
■acrifice of originality and independence. The profound 
laws which preside over esthetic beauty remain unchange- 
able in all times and places ; but their manifestations, if 
genuine, will, like the works of the Supremo Creator, vary 
with every different race and mind of man. 

Thus, in the ruin of States and corruption of society, the 
arts alone pursued their upward way ; and the fine taste of 
the cinque-cento, which set its impress of grace and fitness 
on every object, may be said to have been the only ex- 
pression of ihe human intellect which fiourished in healthy 
perfection. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

At the head of the mature period of Italian art is rightly 
placed Leonardo da Vinci, bom 1452 at Vinci, a castellated 
village in the Val d'Amo : for though ho preceded the 
other great luminaries of the cinque-cento by a quarter of a 
century, yet his works alone, of all the painters we have 
mentioned, anticipated their standard of perfection. He it 
was who introduced that completeness of representation 
which Vasari designated as " la maniera modema." Leonardo 
possessed an almost imparalleled combination of gifts, 
mental and physical. He had great personal beauty, and 
was endowed with utmost activity. He was painter, 
sculptor, architect, engineer, and physiologist. He mastered 
the sciences indispensable to the highest development of 
these attainments — mathematics, perspective, mechanics, and 
anatomy both of men and horses. He left writings 
on art* and on physical science, the latter anticipating 
the greatest discoveries of modem times.f He planned 
canals; he designed fortresses; he invented machines for 
swimming, diving, and flying, a compass, an hygrometer, 
engines of war of various kinds, and automaton toys for the 
pastime of royal personages. He was a poet, and an ac- 
complished musician, inventing and making his own in- 
struments. He excelled in all the manly exercises of the 
time ; and while, as we have said, he stands first and highest 
in the ranks of the cinque-cento masters, he also stands last 
and highest of that order of intellectual painters who, like 
Masaccio, Pietro della Francesca, and Mantegna, combined the 
practice of art with the deepest research into its laws. 

* *Trattato della Pittura.* A great number of editions. The first ap- 
peared in Paris, 1651, with a Life of Leonardo, by Raphael Dufresne. The 
best is that of Rome, 1817 ; Gugl. Manzi. There are several French and 
German translations. 

t * Essai fiur les Ouvrages physico-math^matiquea de Leonardo da Vinci, 
arec les Fragmens tir^s de sea Manoscrits apporti^s de I'ltalie,* Paris, 1797. 
See also Hallam's * Introduction to the Literature of Europe.' 
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LeoMordo's powers were too mnch for one nun, or for onu 
oiduury length of life ; they trod on each other. Witli 
fewer gifts there would have been more reanlts ; with less 
ftrdoor for science, more performance of tut. His tempera- 
ment also impeded his free conrse. He was faetidiotiB, 
dreamy, impulsive, procrastinating, and ambitious of shining 
in society. He saw ever before him emnmits of perfection 
higher than mind or h&nd conld attain. He left what was 
good and certain for experiments after what he felt would be 
better. He studied everything in turn with utmost ardour, 
and he finished nothing he ondertook. All people courted 
him, all crafts tempted him. Even in his art he waa pulled 
in opposite directions — indeed in all dinsctions. His ideal of 
onr Lord's head is the loftiest that art has realised. His 
Apostles' beads are among the truest and noblest transcripts 
of Nature. He attained in the countenances of his Madonnas 
and Children an ine&ble sweetness and pathos which breathe 
the very airs of heaven. At the some time ho analysed the 
principles of all that is monstrous and misshapen in the 
human face ; and in his caricatures, of the authenticity of 
which there is nnhuppily no donbt, he Booms to have gloated 
over forms of wanton hideousness, half human, half brute, 
and all tmcod with an exquisite line, from which we turn 
with repugoance. 

The temperament of Leonardo may be recognised by the 
very processes of his art. He altered and retouched without 
ceasing. His chief aim seems to have been not so mnch to 
complete a work as to retain the power of correcting and 
improving it. Thus he added coat to cost and film to film, 
ever deferring the end of his labours, till a greater solidity 
and body of colour (impagto) gradually grew beneath his hand 
than any other painter, before him, has loft. " Leonardo'a 
refined taste and fastidious habits may be traced in opposite 
effects — in untiring labour, and causeless dissatisf action." * 
The wonder is not that he left so little, but that, under these 
circumstances, ho should have left enough to establish the 
transcendent nature of his art. Indeed, there is nothing 

• 'U»l«rwli for thi Hi.tory of Oil PaintiDg,' bv Sir C. L Ciutlake, vol. 
ii.p.W. 
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stranger in history than the fact of so great a reputation 
resting on so shattered and uncertain a basis ; — on one single 
work, long reduced to a shadow; on, at the most, half a 
dozen pictures, for which, or for parts of which, his hand is 
alternately claimed and denied ; and on imfinished fragments 
which he himself condemned. 

He was, properly speaking, the founder of the Italian 
process of oil-painting; but the sacrifices he made to 
establish that process, however obvious to those who study 
him, can never be entirely computed. His very experiments 
on the nature of oils and varnishes can only bo considered as 
misuse of precious time, and misapplication of an imrivalled 
hand. 

Leonardo is too universal to be included in any school. 
He has a refined and enthusiastic, and sometimes even 
exaggerated sentiment, which may be compared to that of 
the Umbrian school. And this sentiment, which was the 
leading characteristic of his friends and fellow-pupils, 
Perugino and Lorenzo di Credi, he especially transmitted to 
his own pupils. 

Leonardo da Vinci was the natural son of one Piero,* a 
notary of Florence, by whom he was placed in the school of 
Andrea Verocchio. The choice of his master was fortunate, 
for Verocchio, or " the true eye," as his name shows, had a 
nature in sympathy with that of his great scholar. f 

It is commonly reported that Leonardo's fellow-pupils, 
Perugino and Lorenzo di Credi, under Verocchio, learned more 
from him than from their master. But it is only reasonable 
and just to suppose that Verocchio, possessing profound 
knowledge both of the human figure and of drapery, must 

* Piero had four wives, and eleven legitimate children, eight of whom 
were sons. Leonardo, however, appeai-s to have been early legitimatised, 
and to have been educated on the Aame level with his brothers. 

t Of him, Giovanni Santi in his *■ Cronaca,' before mentioned, has left a 
tribnte, unrivalled in sentiment, as follows : 

" . . . . e il chiaro fonte 
D'umanitate e innata gentilezza, 
Che alia pittura e alia scultura h un ponte 
Sopra del qual si passa cum destrezza ; 
D'lvo Andrea da Verocchio,*' 

.Sm<» Verocchio, vol. i. p. 246. 
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hftve exercised valuable inflaence over all who studied undtir 
him. In the absence of alt other known specimens of 
VeroceMo'a pictorial skill, the Baptism in the Florence 
Academy furnishes the only example. This picture, dry ami 
greatly injured as it is, has been made famous by the tradi- 
tion that Leonardo'a youthful hand is first seen in the figure 
of the angel on the right of the Saviour— a figuTE;, Recording 
to Vasari, so superior to the rest of the work, that Veroerkio 
in mortification abjnred all further practice of the brufih. In 
the discredit which modem investigation has thrown on 
many a neat anecdote by Vasari, tlie circumstance that this 
particnlar figure is the most attractive part of the picturti 
wonld hardly, damaged as it is, Ruffieo to corroborate this 
story. It is, however, a fact, that the technical execution of 
this angel differs somewhat from that of the rest. Tliis work 
long remained forgotten in a church at Vallanihrosa, and 
was only brought to lif;ht in 1813. 

The early period of Leonardo's activity at Fhircnce has not 
been acconnted for. While many a work by his school has 
been attributed to his baud, it is now thought that various 
early works by himself have been classed among those of his 
school. As far as can now be judged, a love of the fantastic 
and monstrous, a predilection for the practice of caricature, 
and a dcliglit in the rendering of animals, natural and 
nnnatural, characterised the period of his youth. The 
story of the " Kotclla di fico," or the circular piece of fig- 
wood on which he painted a monster made up of various 
animals — toads, lizards, serpents, hats, &c. — belongs to 
his early years.' This no longer exists ; but the Medusa 
bead in the UQizi, on tbo originality of which counoisseurR 
are divided, but which at all events points to iin origins] 
by Leonarilo, remains as an analogous specimen. 

Two cartoons are also described as belonging to this time 
— the one representing the Fall, with Adam and Eve in a 
meadow, surrounded with animals, executed for the King of 
Portugal, and known to have been in the possessioD of 
Ottaviano de' Medici in the middle of the sixteenth century : 

• A "Study of S«rpPOls and DragOM," by Leuiianla, iv.is in Ihe lol- 
lectinnofSirthoniM Uwrenc*. _ 
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the other, showing Neptune on his car drawn through a 
stormy sea by marine horses. Both have disappeared. 

In this absence of materials for history, it is impossible to 
assign dates to the early course of this great man ; it can 
only be assumed that by the time, 1480, he was summoned to 
the court of Lodovico Sforza, called " II Moro," who usurped 
the Milanese crown, Leonardo was already master of all 
those arts of war and peace — mines, military bridges, and 
engines both for land and water, architecture, hydraulics, 
works in marble, bronze, and clay, and, lastly, painting — in the 
practice of which he professes, in a letter extant to Lodovico, 
" to be on a level with any other man, be he whom he may." 
Much wasted time, however, may be ascribed to the various 
court festivities for which the inventive hand of the master 
furnished designs, models, and scenery, which vanished with 
the occasion. A strangely evil star presided over all he 
undertook, partly owing to the disturbed history of Milan 
itself, partly to the nature of his own temperament. His 
Milanese period was distinguished by two great works — one 
belonging to the province of sculpture, the other to that of 
painting — namely, the model for the equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza, and the great painting of the Last Supper. 
That two such feats in different forms of art should have 
proceeded from the same hand is sufficiently extraordinary ; 
more so still that they should have been carried on simul- 
taneously. According to a cotemporary writer,* he would 
leave the Corto Vecchia, whore ho was modelling the colossal 
horse, and hasten, in the heat of a July day, to the convent 
of S. Maria delle Grazie, and there, mounting the scaffold, 
apply a few touches to the Last Supper. He is believed to 
have commenced his studies for the horse in 14.83, and to 
have brought the model to a conclusion towards 1489. At 
that time it met with a mysterious end. The story that 
Lodovico insisted on its figuring in a procession at the 
marriage of his imhappy nephew Gian Galeazzo, when it 
was broken into pieces, bears small probability on its face. 
*This would hardly account for the necessity of entirely 
recommencing the composition, though it may have given so 

* Novelle del BaDdeIIo» Parte i. p. 363. 
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festidions a master an excnee for Bo doing. At all eTents, it 
is known, under lus own handwriting, that Leonardo began a 
&eah model on the 23rd of April. 1490. This was twenty- 
three feet hight ftnd would have required two hundred thou- 
sand pounds of metal to cast it. It is believed not to have 
been cast;* and in 1499, on the occupation of Milan by 
Lonis XII., it was made a target for French archers, and, so, 
rathleasly destroyed. Studies by his hand, in slight pea 
lines, Burrivo in Her Majesty's collection at Windsor. An 
engniTing eiists, believed to be by the maEter, containing 
fenr designs for an equestrian statue, two of them with a 
prostrate enemy beneath. There is also a miniatore is the 
Paris Bibliotheque, believed to represent the design. 

However careful and protracted the preparations for the 
execution of the Last Supper, the picture itself is believed to 
have been completed in two years. The Bcods for its rapid 
decay were sown by Leonardo himself. The regular pro- 
cesses of fresco would have required too much deciBion in 
execntiou for so fastidious and dilatory a hand : and this 
reason is supposed to have tempted him to prepare the snr- 
fjace of the wall bo as to admit of that use of oil which lent 
itself to hia peculiar practice. The tr«achorouB nature of 
this method was further aggravated by the low piiBition of 
the building, which exposed it to frcqueut inimdatious. In 
short, while other oiamplos of wall-painting, a century and a 
half earlier, were still comparatively fresh and uninjured. 
this unparalleled work, which seems to have been created 
only to perish, was fast going through a process of disiulc- 
gration, and by the time it was fifty years old was considered 
little better than a ruin. FranciB I., in 1515, is reported 
to have seriously investigated the possibility of carrying it 
off to Paris. It is doubtful, however, whether any precau- 
tious could have rescued it; and the only mode of preserva- 
tion took the form of numerous copies. In 1612 the Canlinal 
Federigo Borromeo ordered a copy to be made, assisted by 
a cartoon of the master still existing in the Ambrogiau 
Library. By 1G52, however, two centuries after the birth of* 

el Angc, I.«oiurdo du Vinci. 
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Leonardo^ according to the wont of the Eoman Church to- 
wards its great painters, so little respect either for him or 
his work snrviyed, that the monks cut a door in the wall 
through the feet of the principal figure, and in so doing 
shook down much of the lower part of the work. Finally, 
in the next century, two successiTO restorations defaced what 
time had spared ; and, lastly, the French soldiers, in 1796, 
turned the refectory into a magazine for hay, and a stable 
for cavalry horses. 

Yet, for all this, the spirit of Leonardo is not utterly ex- 
tinguished in the work. A soul still lingers in that bruised 
and battered body, which no maltreatment has yet expelled. 
Wreck as it is, there is still something in it which leaves an 
impression stronger than that conveyed by almost any other 
work of art. This is partly owing to the knowledge of the 
composition possessed by almost every intelligent spectator 
and which, on first sight, fills up the blanks in the great 
original. The eye rests upon the master s intention^ and the 
grandeur of that still takes us by surprise. 

The composition of the scene is such as to appear perfectly 
inartificial. It departs from the traditional arrangement by 
placing Judas among the rest of the disciples, instead of 
alone, opposite to them. Thus, no one turns his back on the 
spectator, and the heads, hands, and feet are seen without 
any undue artifice. We give the names of the individual 
disciples, this information being often desired, and not 
readily supplied.* They serve also to show the truth of 
character preserved in the persons of those disciples espe- 
cially described in Scripture. The words of Christ, " One of 
ye shall betray me," have set the whole table in commotion. 
The figures may be divided into two groups of three each, on 
each side right and left of Christ. On the right are St. John, 
Judas, and Peter ; St. John clasping his hands, and leaning 
backwards in sorrow. This permits Peter to reach im- 
petuously forward, past Judas, and grasp John's shoulder 

* The identification of each figure could never have been gleaned unas- 
sisted from the work. Doubtless the icey to it was familiar to the public 
during Leonardo*^ life, and for many years aftei^. Fortunately an early 
copy of 1565 exists in fresco at Fonte Capriona, where the names an 
inscribed. 
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uking him earnestly, though evidently in low tones, who is 
the traitor. This sodden movement has thrown Judas into 
an agitation which conacionsnosa of gnilt would otherwise 
have concealed ; and he starts rDnnd to look at St. Peter, 
with amiiture of andacitj and t«rror, taming his profile. In 
his confusion he upsets the salt, thus embodying a popular 
superstitioD betokening misfortune, while his right hand 
approaches the dish, standing before Christ, suggesting the 
text, "whose hand is with me in the dish." The nest three 
figures are St. Andrew, St. James Minor, and St. Bartholo- 
mew. St. Andrew, an elderly and strongly-marked head, 
lifts both hands in astonishment. St. James Minor, in whose 
profile a likeness to Christ, related as they were, is supposed 
to be given,* binds the chain of figures together by Teaching 
his hand in turn on to Peter's shoulder, also seeking informa- 
tion. Bartholomew, who comes last on the right hand of 
Christ, has risen on his feet, leaning forward on both hands 
over the table, as if to catch the words of Christ. 

On the left hand of the Lord the first figure is St. James 
Major, who starts back in horror with extended arms and 
open lips. St. Thomas is seen behind, the forefinger of his 
right hand raised, a common gesture of menace, dircctetl at 
Jndas. In strong contrast to both is St, Philip, a beautiful 
yonng head, anticipating the inelTablo sweetness of llaphael ; 
he has risen on his feet, and, with his hands on his breast, 
leans towards his Master, protesting his love and innocence. 
In this head lies the quintosscnce of Leonardo's power over 
grace and eipression. The three last remaining are SS. Mat- 
thew, Thoddeus, and Simon. They aro speaking together. 
St. Matthew turns eagerly to bis companions, with Iratb his 
hands stretched towards our Lord, thereby connecting this 
group with the last-mentioned. St. Thoddeus whispers to 
Simon the name be suspects : bis bands, at the same time, 
conveying a natural gesture of conviction. Lastly, St. Sinion, 
the oldest of the twelve, sits with great dignity, thoughtful 
and distressed, with grandly upraised hands. Our Lord's 
head bears no description ; but in the action of His hands, 
which are miracles of fine drawing, a meaning, both natural 

* Boui, ' Cenacolo,' p. 10^. 
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and symbolical, is conveyed; the palm of the one open, 
raised, and inviting — the other gently and pathetically 
averted on the side of the traitor. The simplicity and 
symmetry of the background, and the truthful details of the 
table, all contribute to the reality of the scene.* 

The copies of the Last Supper, in various forms, are 
nimierous. They begin as early as 1500, by the hands of 
his scholars. The best is believed to be that in oil, on tlie 
same scale as the original, by Marco Oggione, formerly in the 
Certosa, Pavia, now belonging to the Royal Academy. Many 
are lost, among them the one likely to have best represented the 
master — namely, by Bernardino Luini, executed for Francis I. 
A largo number, however, stQl survive in various forms, 
— fresco, oil, cartoon, water-colour, mosaic, and even, as pre- 
sented by Francis I. to the Pope, in tapestry and in silver. 
A mosaic, executed under the superintendence of Hossi for 
Eugene Beauhamais, when Viceroy of Italy, is in a church 
at Vienna. There have been many attempts, aided by these 
materials, worthily to restore Leonardo's composition, and 
Kaphael Morghen is known to have consulted not only the 
original but every accessible copy in the production of his 
engraving. 

Cartoons by Leonardo of the heads of the Apostles — the 
size of the picture — in black and red chalk, slightly drawn, 
formerly in the Ambrogian Library, later in the collection 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, are now in that of the Grand 
Ducal family at Weimar. The drawing of Christ's liead 
in the Brera, called Leonardo^ is an inferior production.! 

• At the time of Goethe's visit to Italy, 1810, the hall was agaiu used 
aa a refectory, the tables of the monkii aud the Prior being raised on a step, 
along three sides of the square, the fourth side being opec to the great 
work. Goethe adds with fine discrimination, *' And here the wisdom of the 
painter is seen, in adopting the tablej? in use for his model. No doubt 
the table-cloth also, with its sharp folds aud striped pattern, came from 
the linen-press of the convent; and plates, dishes, glasses, &c., were tiie 
same the monks used. There was therefore no thought of restoring an 
uncertain ancient costum$. Highly awkward also would it have been to 
spread the figures out upon cushions. No, the holy party were to be 
drawn into the then living Present. Christ was to hold His last supper 
among His brethren, the Dominican monks at Milan." — Goethe's review of 
Bossi's *Cenacolo,* 1810, vol. xxxix. p. 94. 

t An early drawing, in the possession of Herr Grahl of Dresden, is curious 
and interesting, as showing various differences from the picture. 

2 A 2 
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Finally, it may be B&id that tlie Last Supper is tLe only 
production by the master which is froe &oin that vein of 
oecoliarity which, chiefly in the shape of fantastic and 
impossible backgrounds, detracts from the chann of his other 
works. That alone addresses itself, with utmost unity of 
perfection, to the eye for truth of nature, to the taste for 
beauty of compoeition, to the sympathy for intensity of 
expression. 

It has been suggested, as we have said,* that pictures 
attributed to Leonardo dn Yinct'e echolare may be the pro- 
duction of his own youthful hand. Still, the progress of 
connoiseeurehip has transferred more works from Leonardo 
to his school tliau vice versa. 

To his Milanese time must be assigned the portraits of 
Lodovico il Moro and hie Duchess, with their sons, executed 
on the wall of the same refectory that contains the Last 
Supper, and now almost entirely obliterated. Separate 
portraits in oil of the Duke and Duchess are knoTm to have 
existed. It is more than doubtful, however, whether the 
two exquisite heads in the Ambrogian Library represent 
these personages ; the fine male portrait being eridcntly 
too youthful for LodoTico, who is known to have been an 
elderly man in 1500. These portraits, probably of Galoazzo 
Sforza and Isabella of Aragon, as well as that of Lucrezia 
CriTelli, known in the Louvre as "La belle Feironiere," j 
with their rich brown local tones, belong to his earlier 
Florentine manner, which preceded the strong modelling of 
light and shade, from almost white lights to black shadows, 
and with every grade of tone between, which are his later 
cliaracteristics. To the grey htlf-toues thus produced, 
Leonardo was the first to give the now touhnical term of 
" sfuraato," or " smoky.'" 

To his Milaueee period also are adjudged the larger 
works of most importance which still exist. The " Vierge 
au bas-relief," so called from the small sculptured stone in 
the comer, at Gatton Park, belonging to Lord Mouson, is 

• See ' LfDnardo ds Viuci-Album, ton G. F. Wiugtn.' 
-f A charmiDg repetitioa of this hcnd i> iu tht possatioa of U. [>. 
SermoBr, Eaq., bellered to b« by Beltraffio, 
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conjectured to haye been executed about 1490. It includes the 
Virgin and Child, with the Infant St. John, St. Joseph, and 
Zachariah. This is probably one of the earliest specimens 
of that arrangement of a Holy Family which BaphcCel after- 
wards consecrated. Another picture by Leonardo, of almost 
the same composition, without the Baptist, and with St. 
Catherine sitting reading, in place of the figure of Zachariah, 
is in the Hermitage at St Petersburg. Both these works 
are of a time preceding that in which the master's peculiar 
type of -the Madonna was formed. The Petersburg picture is 
pronounced to be the latest in date. All trace of whence it 
came into the Hermitage was destroyed with the archives of 
the gallery in the burning of the Winter Palace. 

The " Vierge aux Hochers *' is also believed to have been 
produced in Milan. The original, formerly in the chapel of 
the *' Concezione " in S. Francesco, Milan, is at Charlton 
Park, seat of the Earl of Suffolk. The same composition 
occurs in the Louvre, in the Museum at Naples, and else- 
where. These are undoubtedly the work of scholars, and 
probably taken from the master's cartoon of the subject. A 
higher feeling pervades this work. Leonardo is seen in his 
full grace and intensity in the expression of the Virgin and 
two children, and in the angel who supports the Infant 
Christ, and who, looking full at the spectator, points to the 
Baptist as His forerunner. But the master's fantastic vein 
is disagreeably prominent in the dismal, dark cavern, with 
stalactite forms, in which the group are placed. Even here 
nothing more than the heads are believed to be actually by 
the master*s hand. 

Begarding the small picture of the Madonna giving the 
breast to the Child, formerly in the Casa Litta, connoisseurs 
are divided on its authenticity. Its beauty, however, can be 
no disputed point.* 

The miseries and disturbances of the Milanese State at 
the end of the fifteenth century, account for Leonardo's 
removal to Florence, where he was welcomed with honour 
by Pietro Soderini, the Gonfaloniere. Here the humility of 

* It bore the name of Leonardo as early as 1543 in the Contarini 
Collention at Milan. 
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Filippino lAppi ceded to him a commiBsiou for an altAr- 
piece of the chorch of the Servi, which Leonardo coTcted 
and tindertook. After great dolay, caused by a plurality of 
projects of Torioua kinds — for digging a canal between 
Florence and Pisa, for raising the entiro building of the 
Baptistery by machinery of his invention, &e.— which engaged 
his mind, he at length produced the cartoon of the promised 
picture, which set all Florence in excitement. For two days 
it waa publicly seen by eager crowds." The work, however, 
proceeded no further. Tn 1502 the painter applied his 
seirices in a very different line, being engaged by Cesar 
Borgia as bis chief architect and military engineer. Ha 
returned to Florence in 1503, where a commiBsion to con- 
tribute a subject from the hislory of the State for the Great 
Council Chamber in the Palazzo Vcct^hio, aivaited him. 
This is the hall for which also, later, Michael Amjelo 
designed a subject. Leonarilo selected the victory of the 
Florentines, under the Patriarch of Aquileja, at Anghiari, 
over Niccolo Piccinino, General of Filippo Visconti ; and 
Michael Aii'jclo a sceue from the Pisan campaign. Both 
cartoons excited in turn the utmost enthusiasm, and gave n 
fresh impulse to the youthful artists of the day. Le-mardo's 
trork, both cartoon and painting, partook of the evil destiny 
which, not unaccountably, presided over all lie did. He 
repeated the same process so fatal to the Last Supper, only 
apparently with still fewer precautions ; painted in oil on so 
defective a ground that the surface gave way under his own 
hand, and tho work, for which he had already received a 
considerable snm, was finally abandoned. Tho cartoon liati 
disappeared, and of the composition nothing remains but a 
eketi-h by Rubens (see woodcut), from which EdeUueV^ 
engraving called " The Battle of the Standard " was taken. 

■ Now in the Rojal Acndemr, Loadna. Psrts of [hii drawing {{os 
ciHInple. the lover portion of Die <i{{Dre of the lafRnt Christ) hnre either 
l-eeD etritce'l bv time, or mere origiDallj UDtinished: the cnrloon in oov 
ke|it DDder s gUu. Many mrmises have beea mnde by historiuDi of art 
resariing this work by Ixminrdo. It appe.irs, however, (hat Vasari's 
deacription of the composition eorresponds onli with the drawing in the 
Roval Academy. Heore the best connoi^^ceura have concludtnt that this it 
the cnrtooQ which wu ao celebnile<l in Florence. See Dr. Waagcn, 
'Knnstwerke in Parii,' p. «6.— C. L. E. 
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This showB a composition of & masterly obatactor, bat, Wm 
the cop; from Mant&jna in the Natiomil Gallery, it was 
evidently greatly Bobenized in its transmission throng 
the mind of the great Flemish painter.* This is only a part 
of the compoeitiou, and it is probable that many episodes 
were introduced to which I^onardo alludes in his 'Trattato 
dellaPittura.'t 

Another unfinished work, executed in Florence, is the 
large canvas of the Adoration of the Kings, of which the 
composition is little more tban laid in, in the Uffizi. It is 
a work which exhibits the original mind as well as the 
experimentalising habits of the master.^ 

On the other hand, the portrait of lloua Lisa, wife of 
Francesco del Giocoudo — -now in the Louvre, called " La 
Jocondo " — is one of the most highly finished works of art 
existing. The colours of tbe head are flown, but the hands, 
which are exquisitely formed, retain thoir freshneBS. The 
lady is believed to have sat during a period of four years. 
She is supposed to be represented again in an almost nn- 
drapod state in the picture at St. Petersburg, with a dolo- 
niitish backgroimd, called " La Colombine," which came 
with the Huught«n CoUoctiou.S A fine cartoon in block 
clialk of the subject by Leonardo is in the possesBion of the 
Duke d'Aiunale. 

A St. Jerome, the head highly finished, formerly in the 
Fesch Collection, since tbtn in the Monte di I'ietik at Borne, 
is belicTod to bo by the master ; also a young man's head 
in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna. A study of a female head 

■ Sir C. L. Eiutlnk«, in hit mnnoTiiadn, m^otioiu a tknUb of the Batlla 
of the SUndard Id tbe Ptilnizo Angri di Doiin at Naples,—-' onu at Uenon, 
inal of the free copj by Jtabeni, eagnYtd by 
iKvich in queitlan ii much later than Leaaanlu, 
but it \» not tiniahed. UiHicult to mt by nliom; it ii, howem, not 
remarkable fi>r skill of ciecution." Niijlles, 1861. 

t Clip. Iivii.i "Come si dere figurare nna batUglia." 

; ThiK unlinished work evidenlly ioHueDced JiupAael in the ume subject 
far the tnpeitrlea of the Siiline Chn|ie]. A (igurt of one of the attcndaDl* 
holding; his chin ii entirely takeu from it. Sen ' Leonardo da Vitid-Album, 
von G. V. Waagen.' 

i See ' Gemiilde Sammlung in der Kaiserlichen ErmitiEe in St. Peten- 
biiii;,' Ton Dr. G, K. Waagen. 1864, p. 35. 

Messrs. Crowe and Caralcasello ascriba this pictare to Solaria. North 
Itiily, ToL ii. p. 58. 
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of grekt cliann, in little more than chiuoecuro, is in the 
PuToa Gallery. Another was formerlj in the Woodborn 
Collection. 

The Madonna in 8. Ono&io, Romo, is the only epccimen 
by the maater in fresco, and is doubtless a youthful work. 
It betokens an early Tisit tA Rome of which there is no 
other record. 

U'lie Leda. sometimes called a Charity, with fine head, now 
belongs to Prince Frederic of Holland, at the Hague.* 

The Madoima seated on the lap of St. Anna, with tlic 
Infant Christ and Lamb before her (see woodcut), in the 
liouvre, is of infinite chnrm, thongb surmised by some to 
hftTO been only executed from a cartoon by the master. The 
strange position of the Virgin is a graceful rendering of a 
traditional subject, seen in early wood-sculpture in Gennaiiy 
and elsewhere. 

The Academy at Milan founded by Lodovico il ]^Ioro was 
entruKted to the management of Leonardo. He had a largo 
school, and the numerous repetitions of his known works as 
well as the many Loonanlcsquo pictures which bear his name 
are evidences of the zeal with which his designs, or even 
mere thougbts, were carried out, Luini is the master wlio 
imbibed most of liis peculiar sweetness and refinement, and 
his works, as we shall see, have in many instances been 
classed under the name of Leonardo. 

Leonardo was invited to tho Court of Franeis I. in loIO, 
and ended his days in 1519 at Cloux, near Amboisc. The 

• RumohrCDrfi Rpisen in Halicn,' p. 70)iap of thia piclurt: "lathis 
work, of tthieK I haTe n lively ncollfctioD, 1 distinctly rec^Kuise Ihc 
icholsr of Venivhiii, HDd the eompHnioB of Larenio di Crcd\, who»e 
childnn their much memblc ; only that tbere is more tat el licence hen in 
oieri pnrt— more depth of ehiirader »nd eipression. In the countenances 
of the mother and the children, e.ipecially of the little one upon her arm, 
there is an expression of ^rief and longing which I cannot describe. The 
picture v»» ciilled o Carill. Italinn painters of Inter times have repre- 
sented similar fravyi anrler the same unroe, but alwnit in the form of .1 
mother delighting in the bloomio!: oHVprin; around her. Leomrdn, how- 
erer, seems" to have departed from this obtious sentiment. It w«s his 
nature to overlook that which lav nearest to him. He either intended, bv 
the mournful and longing eipression he has given to the group, to allude 
to the idea of the lo^;! pHradise, or he had some other mystical thought in 
view, to «hich thoie who aderwards adopted Ihe subject had lost the key. 
Sn alio a notice by Pusavunt, Knnatbl., 1844, p. 118. 
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Btory of his having expired in the arms of the king is now 
exploded. 

A notice like this can give hut a one-sided idea of this 
extraordinary man, who is perhaps the most remai'kahle 
exponent of the times in which he lived. His observation 
of external nature and of her more hidden laws and forces 
was equally close, ardent, and original. His social gifts and 
worldly qualities were irresistible, while, as to the higher 
springs of action, he seems to have been morally indifferent 
as to whether he talked and laughed, played and sung, 
painted and modelled, designed engines for the benefit of all 
time, or invented toys for the amusement of an evening, in 
the service of friend or foe, compatriot or foreigner. Of few 
men could so much that is psychologically interesting be 
said, and of few men of note is so little known. 

Before proceeding to speak of the painters formed by 
Leonardo in the Academy at Milan, certain painters must be 
noticed who belong properly to an earlier period, but on 
whose later education he exercised an influence. One of 
these, Piero di CosimOj scholar of Cosimo Bosselli, bom 
before 1460, died 1521, was a rival of Leonardo in his 
early Florentine time. His principal works are in Florence. 
An altar-piece executed for the church of the Innocenti is 
now in the board-room of that .institution. Another is in 
the gallery of the Uffizi. A Coronation of the Virgin is 
also in the Louvre. This painter is described as a man of 
strange habits and fancies, fonder of mythological than of 
theological subjects. His pictures in the Uffizi — the 
history of Perseus — and especially his Death of Procris in 
the National Gallery, have an idyllic character of indescri- 
bable charm. His landscape backgrounds are excellent. The 
landscape to Cosimo Rossdli'B Sermon on the Mount, in the 
Sistine Chapel, is stated to be by the hand of Piero di Cosimo. 
A picture by him, a recumbent Venus playing with Cupid 
and a sleeping Mars in the background, is in the Berlin 
Museum. The same idyllic character is here seen. He 
painted chiefly in tempera. Piero di Cosimo was tlie inventor 
of the strange masque called the " Triumph of Death," which 
became the fashion in the Carnival at Florence. 
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Lorenzo Seiar^loni, called Loretao di Credi — died aSter 
1636, at eoventy-eight years of age. Eo was apprenticed to 
Vetocchio* imder whom he was fellow-pupil with Leonardo da 
Vmci and Penwpno. His aubjocts are generally limited to 
Holy Families, with gentle and contemplativu Saints, and fine 
architoctural backgroonde. One of his most important workn 
is the Hadonna and Child enthroned, with SS. Julian and 
Nioholofl, in the Loavie. Another of similar importance, the 
Madonna and Child, with SS. John the liaptist and Zenone, 
is in the C&ppella Pappa Galla in the Duomo at Pistoia. 
Two fine specimens, each a Nativity, are in the Dffizi. The 
Berlin Uuseom is rich in this master. The Magdalen, worn 
and aj^ed, with the angol bringing her the sacramental cnp, 
in that gallery, is an instance of his rare dejurture from the 
circle of tranquil Madonnas. Lorenzo di Credi is a painter 
in oil, of light and cheerful colours, and of exquisite execu- 
tion and finish. He is said by Vosari to liave set bin 
palette with nnmeroua and most careful gradations of tints, 
and to have used a separate brush for each. Tlie cleanness 
of his colours corroborates the story. 'ITie tyj)0 of bis 
Madonna is gentle and unmeaning, and bis Children are too 
often taken from an ungraceful model, with large bo<)y, short 
neck, pufiy limbs, nnd double chin. Ho was a follower of 
Bavoiuirola, and was notet^ for his pure and affectionate 
nature and for his integrity. Much stress has boon laid 
upon his friendship for Leonardo, but authentic documents 
speak more of his attachment to Verijcrhio, of whom ho was 
especially the trusted friend. On his master's absence in 
Venice for the purpose of modelling the great Colleoui 
equoKtrian statue, Li^renio took chupo of his atelier, with all 
its contents ; and on Verocehio'a death in Venice — from over- 
fatigue, as it is reported — Lottmo hastened to Venice and 
brought bock his remains. £arly pictures by the mnster 
may be attributed to Lenaardo, but the later-formed typvs 
of each are perfectly distinct. His works aro numerous and 
rather monotonous. Being a painter of minute finish, he 

* Lorenzo di Cr^Ii is tanivUmes slated lo have been Hppreuliced to a 
galJimith of the nniQe of Cimt. The eiphiD.ili.m of Ihis is that Ciuw wns 
tha palroDymic of Virocchi-, who wiu nlw a gulj.inilh. Cndi n.-.i hia owd 
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filled his smaller works — such as the three beautiful ex- 
amples in the Uffizi — better than those on a larger scale. 

Giovanni Antonio Sogliani was the scholar and imitator of 
Lorenzo di Ct edi. He was a painter of but small originality. 
He also imitated Andrea del Sarto and Ferine del Va^a, and 
completed works by each of these masters in Pisa. He is 
known also by a copy of Lorenzo di CredC^ Adoration of the 
Shepherds— a large picture in the Berlin Museum. Some of 
his Madonnas, of pleasing character, are in the Accaderoia, 
Florence. A St. Catherine by him, signed " Joannes 
Antonius,'* is in the Torrigiani Collection ; another, of the 
Virgin and Child and Joseph, was in the Pantiatici Gallery, 
both at Florence. 

The scholars of Leonardo da Vinci, more properly speaking, 
are principally seen in Milan, and especially in the Brera, 
where frescoes transferred from the walls of suppressed 
churches and convents form a very interesting collection. The 
school is distinguished, as M. Eio has exemplified,* by a 
spirituality and purity of aim which cotemporary Italian 
schools had greatly lost. 

Foremost among them is usually placed Bernardino Lutnt, 
bom at Lovino, on the Lago Maggiore ; though the evidence 
of his scholarship is derived more from his art than from 
any records of his life, of which there are few. All that is 
known is that he came to Milan in 1500— about the time of 
Leonardo*^ departure for Florence — being then master of his 
art. The year of his birth is unknown, but he was elderly 
in 1525, and is believed not to have lived long after 1530. 
The great merit of this master has only been compara- 
tively lately acknowledged. The qualities of power and 
great individuality are not included within the range of his 
art; but in purity, grace, and spiritual expression, his works, 
in their appeal to the heart, take rank with the highest 
known. Xutnt's career embraced the period of transition from 
the earnestness of the older masters, to the feeling for 
beauty which marked, the perfection of Italian art, and his 
works embody both. Pictures by Luini long passed under 
the name of Leonardo; yet his type is so decided and 

♦ *De I'Art Chretien,' 2 vols. 1855. 
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difitiiiGt that Us h&nd is now esiaily recognised. His likeness 
to Leonardo is confined to a smiling and pathetically beatific 
expression, common to both, bnt mnch more sbimdaut in 
Lnint, whose heads of women, children, and angels preeunt 
every grade from calm serenity, sweet cheerfulucsB, and 
innocent happiness, to ecstatic rapture ; nor iloe-> Luini ever 
fall into exaggeration. Among his works lon^ catalogued 
M Leonardo's are the Christ disputing with the Doctors, in 
the National Gallery; the Uodesty and Vanity, io the 
Sciarrtt Palace, Rome ; the Daughter of Horodias, in the 
Uffizi and elsewLoro ; the Baptist playing with the Lamb. 
in the Ambrogian Library,' &c. 

Luini was fortnnat«ly a very prolific masler, and painted 
in tempera, fresoo, and oil. Those already mentioned, as 
well as the greater part of his oaeel pictures, are in oil. 
His faTourite subjects in this form are the Madonna and 
Child, Bt. John and the Lamb (one very fine eiumple is iu 
the Rothschild Hotel, Paris), the Marriage of St. Catlicrinr, 
and the Dangbter of HeroJias receiTing the Head of the Bap- 
tist, Bometimos — as in the Louvre and in tho Casa Borromco, 
Milan^with only tlie rude band of tho executioner seen. At 
Legoaio, near Milan, is one of his Inrgcat altiir-pioccs in oil, 
consisting of oeiitre picture, Innette, four half-length figures 
of bishops and saints, and tbe predella. Two diettmpcr ]>ic- 
tures exist in the Cathedral at Come, with youthful figures of 
unspeakable charm. He is seen pnrbapB to greotost advan- 
tage in his frescoes, where his colour is more transparent 
and attractive, though most injnred in this form. Tho Monas- 
terie Uaggiore, Milan (3. Maurizio), with tbe histories of 
St. Stephen and St. Catboriue, in outer and inner church, are 
a very temple of Lvima works. The Unbinding of the Saviour 
from the Column is unique as a subject, and is conceived (half- 
ruined as we sec it now^ with iueHabla patbos.'l' On the wall 

• These misnomers vtn given corop-KTitiwlv ^arly. Hod sh"w hon- :ill 
dbcrimluiitioti in nrC bud Tiiniilied ia lh» sevfolecDih ceaturi, A Hi. 
C«th*ripe by luini, in the FontnineblMii Gallery— the gnllery of "II othets 
trbtn the MiUnese School should have been known— vu c^talugued ni 
Ltcnardo ai early aa 1642. See 'Tresor des Merreillei de Fontaincbleau,' 
pu le Pfere Dan. 

t See etching, ' History of Our Lord," vol. ii. p. 82, Also FumBBBlli, 
^Scuola di Leonardo.* 
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of the choir, in the outer chnrch, is a large Crucifixioii, of 
about one hundred and forty figures, among which the group 
round the Virgin, the Centurion, the soldiei-s dividing the 
garment, and the Magdalen, are particularly fine. Luini, 
however, has attained his highest perfection in the figure of 
St. John, whose expression represents the loftiest faith. 
Single figures also of utmost beauty are seen on the piers 
of the church. 

The church of Saronno, in Lombardy, with the History 
of the Madonna and Christ in the chancel and in a chapel 
within, contains another gallery of Luini, On the Pre- 
sentation is his signature, " Bemardinus Lovinus, 1525." 
In the Dispute with the Doctors, in that church, his oWn 
portrait is believed to be introduced. 

The great Crucifixion in the church of Lugano, Lago 
Maggiore, has been a magnificent worlf — the head of the 
Saviour especially fine, but it is almost too much injured 
to afford any feeling but pain.* 

The Dead Body of St. Catherine, borne by angels through 
the air, a much damaged fresco in the Brera, is one of the 
most graceful examples of Christian art. The Litta frescoes — 
figures smaller than life, now transferred to the Louvre — still 
give some criterion of the charm of Luini in this materiaLf 

Aurelio Luini, son of Bernardino, is an inferior and 
unpleasing painter. His Martyrdom of S. Vincenzio, a 
transferred fresco in the Brera, is a sufficient example. 

Marco Oggione, as he signs himself — though, by some 
historians, written " Uggione " — is believed to have been 
placed under Leonardo as early as 1490, and is therefore one 
of the oldest of his scholars. He is a painter of no charm, 
and, though imitating Leonardo in action, and even in entire 
figures, he shows the hardness and stiffness of a previous 
period. His colouring is cold but forcible, and his out- 
lines decided. His frescoes in the Brera, taken from S. Maria 
della Pace, are not important, and want repose. The picture 

• Engraved in Rosini. 

f Separate works by Luini, in fresco, are engraved by Rocca, by A. 
Ghibei'ti, and more than one by Rampoldi. It is much to be desired that 
the works of Luini were collectively engraved, like those of Gaudenzio 
Ferrari, by Pianazzi. Milano, 1835. 
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of the Throe Archangels, also in the Brera, is, on tlie other 
hand, a favonrable specitnen. A Urge olbuspieoe in six 
oomportmenta in the Bonomi CoUectiou, Milan, is by Ogffiove, 
also a Holj Familj in the Louvre. He made aoveral copiee 
of the Last Supper — the one, before mentioned, in the lioyal 
Academy; one on a emaller scale in the refectory of the 
Convent of CastoUazzo, near Milan ; and another, also email, 
in the Hormitage at St. Petersburg.' 

Andrea Salaino or Sulai was a favourite pupil of Leonardn. 
He waa bcaufiful in person, and is stated to have been tbt 
master's model for hie youthful male heads with curling 
hair. He has more warmth of colour than Oggione. A 
principal work by him — Madonna and Child, to whom 
St Peter delivers the keys, St. Paol standing bchind~~is 
in the Brera. In the same gallery is a copy of the Virgiu 
on the lap of St. Anna, in the Louvre. Salaitm is hardly 
seen ont of Italy. Ho accompanied Leonardo to Rome. 

Giocanni Aiitoaw Seltrafo, bom 1467, died l-'JlB. A 
Milanese noble, scliolar of Leonardo. Tliis pointer is ofU:u 
defective in drawing, but be has great cbanti of eipresBiou 
and of colour, ar.d a peculiar execution of the flesh, by wlticli 
be IB recogniaable. Three important works by this master 
exist — the Madonna and Child, with two knocliug donors 
ftud the Baptist and St Sebastian, in the Louvre ; tlio 
Madonna and Child blessing a kneeling donor, and with 
the Baptist and St Sebastian again, in the Frizzoni Gallery, 
Bellaggio i'f and the third, Madonua and Child, with 
donatrii and four Saints, at Marbury Hall, Cheshire, the seat 
of Mr. Smith Barry.j This last appears to be the earliest 
in date. An attractive picture of the Yit^n and Child by 
BeUra^ is in the National Gallery. 

FraTKegco lUehi, also a Milanese noble. Ho painted but 
little, and to him may be assigned the weaker Leonardcsque 
pictures. A picture in the Berlin Museum, of Pomona and 
Vertnmnus, is assigned to MeUi. It wos on a woll of the 
Castle of Vaprio — the scat of the Melzi family — that 

• • GfiriBlde Smnmluni: Id <ier Ermitae*,' ton fr. G. F. W.-iagpn, p. 3,S. 

t En^mved m KumsEalii. ' SoooIk di LroDardo/ 

t S« WsRgcD, ■ Treaium,' Supplement volume, y. 409 
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Leonardo and Melzi painted the colossal Madonna and Child, 
still seen there.* He accompanied his master to France, 
and to him Leonardo bequeathed his books, manuscripts, 
and drawings. He is stated to have supplied Vasari and 
Lomazzo with the principal records in the life of Leonardo, 
His date of birth is unknown, but he was old in 1508. 

Cesare da Sesto, sometimes called Cesare da Milano, died 
1524, about sixty-four years of age — a more important 
painter, who, at a later period, went to Home, and became 
the friend of Bapluiel, His works show rather an imitation 
of Raphael than of Leonardo, though the Judith at Vienna 
by him long passed imder Leonardos name. The Baptism of 
Christ, with a striking landscape by Bernazzano, a landscape 
painter who often worked with him, belongs to Duke Scotti 
at Milan. An altar-piece in compartments, St. Eock in the 
centre, with the Virgin and Child in the clouds, shows his 
imitation of Baphael; the group of the Virgin and Child 
being like that in the Msulonna da Foligno. This is in the 
Casa Melzi at Milan. Cesare da Sesto lived much in Sicily, 
and one of his largest works, an Adoration of the Kings, in 
the Naples Grallery, came from a church at Messina. A small 
and very attractive picture of St. Catherine, with the tips of 
her fingers seen on the wheel, is in the Stadel Institute, Frank- 
fort. The so-called Baphael, the "Vierge aux Balances,"' 
in the Louvre, is now adjudged to Cesare da Sesio.] 

Giovanni Pedrini, This painter is believed to be the 
same recorded by Lomazzo as a scholar of Leonardo, under 
the name of Pietro Biceio, In the general similitude of the 
members of the Leonardesque School to each otlier and to 
their head, there is none who more imitates the dreamy 
expression, with an exaggeration of the grey and cold 
modelling, than Gian Pedrini, The Magdalen is a 
favourite subject, seen in the Brera and elsewhere, A St. 
Catherine between the wheels, with eyes cast up, is in the 
Berlin Museum. His small Madonna pictures, such as one 
in the Casa Borromeo, Milan, are very attractive. 

• Engraved id Fumasfalli. 

t See * Analyse critique des Tableaax Italiens du Lourre,' par Otto 
Miindler. Paris, 1850, p. 114. 
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The names of Girolamo Ali)>randi of Uossina, and Ber- 
nardino FaMolo ai Pavio, are inolndcd among the schulara 
of Leonardo. Picturea by these masters, if such exist, 
probably pass under othor nanies. Aliprandi (1-170-1521) 
ia mentioned by Lanzi as the author of a fine work^Ohrist 
disputii^ with the Doctors, signed and dated 1512— at 
Uessina. This no longer exists. 

Qaitdeazio Vinci of Novara. An altar-piece at Aroun, near 
Milan, is distingiushed by a certain elevation and truth of 
ezpTOSsioQ. It leans to the manner of Peru/fino and Franeia.' 

A remarkable Milanese painter of this time is Gaiuienzin 
Ferrari,^ from Valdugga in Piedmont— HSi- 154 9. He is 
believed to have studied under Luini, and known to have 
been in Itomo, where he formed the friendship of Raphael, 
and painted with him in the Farnesiua Palace. He also 
practised more than one art, and is recognised as a sculptor 
and modeller — the latter iu terra-cotta^on a large scale. He 
is, however, a fully furnished nnd accomplished painter, of 
masculine power, great invention, fine drawing and drapery, 
and great charm of female and infant heads. Few have 
attained greater beauty in these respects than Gaademio. 
He jiainted both in oil and fresco. But his colour is soinc- 
times over-gaudy, with a peculiar rod in his draperies which 
extends to hie flesh tints, and hie small figures are occasion- 
ally fantastic and exaggerated. A large picture of St. 
Catherine, kneeling with clasped hands, looking up, between 
the wheels — the figures of the executioners exaggerated — in 
the Brera, is one of his more important oil-pictures. IIii« 
e}u/-d'ienvre is the largo altar-piece behind the choir in 
S. Cristoforo, Vercelli, eleven or twelve feet high ; the 
Madonna and Child, with 8t, Christopher and four other 
saints, and two exquisite ai^ls. The staff of St. Christopher 
extends diagonally &om lower left comer to top of picture, 

■ Schom. ia the ' Tub. KuDilhldtt,' 1823. p. 2. There ii ■ |iictiire, Christ 
WiuhlugtheFeetorHisUiMipKiu the Manfria Palnce in V«nice, atlri- 
biited lo rmu/ino (rormcrl;, it Bppeiirs to Luiai) ; the djile iDicribvd i,a ii 
ia 1500. It ia prohnbly » worli bt G-i^lraiio Vfnei. On the Khool of 
Leonardo generally, sea PuisaTiint in the 'Tub. Kunitblatt,' 1838, Ko. 
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tenninating in grand leaves. His works in fresco are 
characteristic and beautiful specimens of the art. He is 
seen in the Brera, in transferred frescoes from S. Maria 
della Pace. These represent the history of SS. Joachim and 
Anna, telling the story with much grace and pathos. The 
great labour of his life was devoted to Yarallo, the Pied- 
montese place of pilgimage; where, in the chapel of the 
Sacro Monte, he covered the walls with a procession of 
figures, intended as spectators of the great Crucifixion — men 
on horseback, beautiful women and children, dwarfs, and 
figures in fantastic and extravagant costumes. On the ceiling 
are eighteen lamenting angels of grand and graceful character, 
some strongly foreshortened and of the finest expression, and 
all in attitudes of the most impetuous griel 

Oaudenzio is seen as a modeller of painted terra-cotta in 
the stations ascending to the chapel at the Sacro Monte. 
The bad taste of the colour and clothing of these works 
makes them highly repugnant to a cultivated eye, though 
the designs are in some instances full of grace. 

In the convent of the Minorites he painted, as early as 
1507, a Presentation in the Temple, and a Christ among the 
Doctors ; and after 1510, the History of Christ, in twenty- 
one pictures. These are all more or less Leonardesque. The 
same may be said of a Madonna in six compartments, the 
so-called Ancona di S. Gaudenzio. His later works show 
more the influence of Raphael : for example, an Adoration 
in a lunette of 8. Maria di Loreto, not far from- Varallo, 
executed after 1527. The Refectory of S. Paolo at Vercelli 
contains a Last Supper, which, however inferior, shows the 
imavoidable iufluence of Leonardo'^ art. Assisted by his 
scholar Lanini (see next page), Gaudenzio frescoed (1532^ 
1535) the transept of the church of S. Cristoforo, Vercelli. 
The Birth, Annunciation, and Visitation of the Virgin, the 
Adoration of the Shepherds and of the Kings, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Assumption of the Virgin, are by his own 
hand : all these are pictures full of beauty and character, 
though here and there extravagant. In the church of 
Saronno, not far from Milan, he decorated (1535) the cupola 
with a glory of angels ; those below large and draped, those 
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above naked winged boys, m&ny of them of the highest 
beauty. Qaudemid'a lut work, the FlageUation, in S. Uaria 
delle Qrazie at ULUn (1542), is an example, in the figure of 
the Saviour, of hie highest refinement of expression. 



Btmardino Lanini. A native of Vercelli, and follower of 
Qaudemio Ferrari, bora about 1508. This painter shows 
pleasing reminiscences of Leonardo's school. His chef- 
ifmurre is an altar-piece in the Duomo at Borgo Sesia, nefir 
Varallo; with numerous figures. Heads of Tit^in am) 
Child very fine. Inscribed and dated. Two half-ruined 
frescoes are ut Novara. In that on the right the Child is 
charming. In some heads Lanim rivals the sweetness of 
Luini — as may be seen in the altar-piece in the National 
Gallery. 

Giovanni Paolo Lornazto resembles Lanini. He has great 
merit as a writer on Art ('Trattato dclla I'ittura,' 1584. 
< Idea del Tcmpio della Pittura,' 1590). 

Amhrogio Figino, scholar of Lomazao.^A weak and man- 
nered imitator of the early styles. 



ANOBLO BUONARROTI AND BIS FOLLOW Ens. 

Michael Angela Buonarroti was born at Coetol Caprese, in 
the diocese of Arezzo, March fith, 1475.* Thongh tlio 
endeavours of his contemporary biographers to endow him 
with a noblo lineage have not been confirmed by subsoquout 
researches, yet there is no donbt that his family were of ii 
respectable citizen class, occupying the modest villa of 
Settignono in the neighbourhood of rioreucc, still owned by 
a Buonarroti, and still showing the htmd of the youthful 
genius in an almost obliterated drawing on « wall. Liko 
Leonardo da Vind, though the comparison between these 
■t thiit Umt. OD Lad; Dnf , 
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two great men goes no further, Michael Angela was gifted 
with a plurality of powers, being equally grand and original 
in sculpture and in painting, and in each attaining an 
eminence unsurpassed in modem art. He ako undertook 
great works in architecture, and was a poet of energy and 
feeling. In mastery of anatomy he stands alone ; but though 
the love of that science assumes conspicuous prominence in 
his works, yet the only real solution both of his life and art 
lies in the grand and independent character of the man 
himself. 

Michael Angela early showed his passion for art ; and after 
receiving, as it is told, rough usage from his father in the 
vain attempt to force his inclinations in another direction, 
he was, at the age of thirteen (1488), apprenticed for three 
years to Domenico Ohirhndajo, The nonage of the great 
man was equally extraordinary as his manhood. Young as 
ho was, his proficiency was already such as to reverse the usual 
conditions of apprenticeship. Instead of paying a premium, 
the young lad received one for his services. This fact, 
coupled with the stories of Ghirlandajo*B avowal that the 
scholar excelled the master in knowledge, justifies the 
supposition that the unfinished picture in the National 
Gallery — the Madonna and Child, with infant Baptist and 
angels — dates either from the period of his apprenticeship, 
or from a very early time after it.* Nor is this picture a 
more extraordinary production of a young lad than the head 
of the Satyr, now in the Sala degli Inscrizione, in the 
UflBzi t — or the bas-relief of the Battle of the Centaurs, still 
in the Casa Buonarroti, both known to have been executed 
1489-91 ; nor does it show more than an equal precocity in 
each art. According to these dates, it is evident that the 

• This surmise is contested by M. Charles Clement (* Michel Ange^ 
Leonardo da Vxnci^ Raphaely p. 55), on the score of the painter's youth. 
It must be remembered, however, that in respect of precocity Michael 
Anqch was exceptional, even among his fellows ; and that the older we 
make the author of a picture which still partakes of the influence of 
GhirhndajOf the more we weaken the evidence of its being by the hand of 
Michael Angeio. 

t A foolish story is told by Vasari regarding the observations of Lorenzo 
dei Medici on this head, which still exists, to refute the tale. In the de- 
parture from the human to the animal character, the teeth were purposely 
modelled wide apart, and it is evident that no tooth has been knocked out. 

2 B 2 
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yonng Miehael Angelo testified his predilection for scolpture 
even daring the period of hie ftpprenticeehip to Gkhlatidajo. 
It wBB tleo ia 1189 that he studied the rcmuns of antique 
Kcnlptnre in the so-called Academy of the Medici Gardens, 
where be attracted the notice and encouragement of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. The absence, also, of all furtbcr pictorial 
specimens by his hand in the first decade of bis career, 
uonfirms his often-oaserted preference for the plastic art. 
At the same time his study of the greatest -painters in uml 
near Florence, and the unparalleled ardour with which he 
conquered the difficulties of anatomy, will account for the 
occupation of several yenrs, for which there are few ciifiting 
works, even in sculpture, to show. The nature of this great 
man, unlike that of Leonarilo da Vinci, was to devote hims^vlF 
with utmost energy to all he undertook. His varied gifts 
did not interfere with each other ; nor did his social habits, 
or his desire of shining among the great of the earth, tempt 
him to waste his time and powers. All he sought was 
diligently and conscientiously to fulfil whatever he engaged 
to do. Yet no man was ever more fretted and frustrated in 
this respect, and the annals of hie life sliow thiit perpe- 
tual interference and interruption of his work which is the 
greatest tyranny that ignorance and despotism can eiercieo, 
and geuins endnre. With such standards of power before us 
as the youthful works just mentioned present, there is small 
record of anything worthy to succeed them till ho was 
twen^-five years of age. Such specimens of his sculpture 
as are recorded by historians — a colossal figure of HorculeH, 
a wooden Crucifii, a youthful St John, the Sleeping 
Cttpid, endeavoured to be passed off as an antique — have 
as efibctually disappeared as the colossal figure in enow 
reported to have been piled np by hie hands for Fiero de' 
Medici, in 1494. The figure of an ongel on the ehrine of 
St. Domenick atBologna, executed 1495, has little attraction, 
or pnnniso of it. The Bacchus also, still existing in the 
Uffizi, can excite no enthusiasm. The first work preserved 
to posterity in which the great master asserts himself is the 
Pieta in St. Peter's, Rome, executed 1499-1500. Here his 
marvellous knowledge of anatomy is combined with fine 
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n the body of onr Lord, while the Yirgin's head 
uutoimces that gtmnge, abatnct, and Bolemnly expressioDlees 
obaracter pecaliar to his hand, which preTails in most of his 
female heads in scnlpture. 

Michael Angdo'e mDrita as a sculptor nill ever elicit 
most raried opinions. To those who bow before the pnrity 
and majesty of the antique he will always be what Johu 
Gibson called him- — " a great Barbarian." But all euch 
compariBon und criticism must be interdicted in judging him. 
In aToidanoe of the accidental and the individual, in a 
certain sense, he may be said to occupy common ground 
with Phidias himself ; but all community of character ceases 
there. Having evidently no sympathy for the qualities pre- 
dominant in the antique, he took the only alternative open 
to an original mind, by departing as for as possible from 
them, Beau^, repose, symmetry, and grace he eschewed ; 
expression and individuality he aimed not at ; detail of 
drapery or ornament ho scorned. We arrive, therefore, at 
some estimate of the stupendous nature of that power and 
subjective instinot which, in the absence of all these qualities, 
still takes onr admiration by storm. The Greeks aimed at 
an abstract ideal superior to nature ; Michael Angelo at some- 
thing equally abstract, but foreign to, and outside of, nature. 
Their art embodies the supernatural ; his what may be 
termed the ultra-natural. Far, therefore, from instituting 
a comparison between him and the Greeks, it is the difference 
between them which may be said to constitute the cliaracter 
of his art. Still, the two must bo kept apart ; fur when sccu 
in close juxtaposition, as in the restoration by him of the 
antique river-god in the Museo Clcmcntino, there ore few who 
can hesitate as to which art sinks by the comparison. 

The figure of David before the Palazzo Vecchto, fashioned 
out of a clnmsy figure which had been abandoned by it 
sculptor ; the St. Matthew in the Cortile of the Accademia, 
one only figure eiecnted or remaining out of twelve he had 
undertaken ; and the two bas-reliefs of the Virgin and Child, 
the one in the Boyol Academy, London, the other in the UtBzi 
— are the only scolptoresqae relics of a period which takis 
Bi to the year 1504. Meanwhile, about 1503, the circular 
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picture with the Mftdoima and Child and St. Joseph, in the 
Tribune of the Uffizi, is believed to have been painted, and 
remains the only finished pictore hitherto kno>ni by his 
liand. It is in tempera— he nerer used oil— and is singularly 
unattractive in composition. (See woodcut.) 

This is the place also to mention an unfinished picture of 
the Entombment, from the gallery of Cardinal Fcsch, now in 
the National Gallery, assigned to the moEtor by indubitable 
internal evidence,* and which obvionaly belonga to a far 
later date than the unfinished Holy Family in the same 
gallery. Here again the delicately and wonderfully modelled 
body of the Dead Saviour has a refinement and pathos not 
displayed in his living figures. 

The commission undertaken both by Leonardo da Vinei and 
Michael Angclo to decorate the walls of the great ei>UD<!il 
chamber at Floi-cnco with subjects taken from the PiRan n'ar, 
has been described in the foregoing chapter. Michael Anyclo 
selected a scene when the call tn arms is suddenly heard by 
B number of soldiers bathing in the Amo. All is movement 
and hurry in the crowd of nude and agitated figures, who are 
climbing out of tlic water, and eagerly seeking their clothes 
and weapons. One man is tltrosting his still wet limbs with. 
difficulty into his garment. Otherwise the moment is so 
chosen that no clothing intercepts the full display of tlie 
hiunan figure under circumstances of the most violent action. 
The cart^Min for this work, beyond which it never went,coni- 
moncod 1604 and publicly seen in 150G, excited an eitrn- 
ordinory sensation, und was studied by all the young painters 
of the day, Bapliael included. Benvennto Cellini placed 
this "lost cartoon of Pisa," OS it is commonly called, above 
every Bubxequent work by the master, and termed it " the 
school of the world." Unfettered by processes of fresco or 
tempera, in which he never felt entirely at ease, it is quito 
intelligible how the mighty hand muEt have revelled here. 
In proportion to tlie simplicity of the means, was the power 
he wielded over them. Those who have seen the drawing of 
a Madonna, in the Buonarroti Palace, in which a miracle of 

■ Cnmlivi and Vnviri both menlion th;<t Atichaet A<iacl<, left Dnlioi.hcd 
works ID puintiag u well u io Kuliitore. 
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roundness, gradation, and force is produced by touches of red 
and black chalk on coarse paper, will best comprehend what 
that cartoon must have been. Its destruction as soon as 
completed is one of those pregnant facts in Italian history 
which shows how little the respect for art protected its 
grandest specimens from lawless violence. The stoiy of its 
having been destroyed by Baccto Bandinelli, a rival com- 
petitor, bears utmost improbability on its face ; for no man 
alone and undetected could, while all artists were studying 
it, have contrived the destruction of so large a work.* It is 
now only known by engravings of portions by Marc Antonio, 
and Agostino da Venezia, An early copy of the principal 
composition is in the possession of the Earl of Leicester, 
Holkham, from which we give a woodcut. 

In 1505 Michael Angdo was invited to Bome to undertake 
a monument for Julius II., who desired to repose in the 
grandest sepulchre yet known in Christendom. This was a 
work after the master's own heart, and he threw himself into 
it with all his tremendous energy, the design still preservedf 
showing an elaborate combination of forty figures. Now 
began what Condivi justly terms "la Tragedia del Sepolcro." 
Commenced from the Pope*s pride and vanity, discontinued 
from his superstition — some one having whispered that the 
preparation of a mausoleum was sure to hasten the period 
for its occupation — alternately interdicted by succeeding 
pontifiGs, and reduced by prudent heirs, this work was for more 
than forty years one continued source of distress and mor- 
tification to the impetuous and conscientious artist, till at 
last it dwindled down to the statue of Moses alone — two other 
figures being only from Michael Angelds designs — and hid its 
diminished head within the small church of S. Pietro in 
Vinculi ; one figure of a Victory, destined for the original 
design, now in the Palazzo Yecchio, and two Slaves, in the 
Lonvre, being the other remnants of the great undertaking. 

For one cause of interruption to this work Julius II. may 

* It is known to have contained at least nineteen full-sized figures, to 
have been stretched on wood, and to have required fourteen quires of 
royal Bolognese folio paper. Gaye, vol. ii. pp. 92-3. It was also placed 
in the great hall of the J^Jedici, now Riccardi Palace. 

t See D'Agincourt. 
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be forgWen hf poeterity— namely, the creation of the ceiling 
of the Sistine ChapeL In the cabals and intrigues which 
were the lifelong trials of this great man, it is known that 
the doRpotio desire of Pope Jnlius II., that Michael Attgelo 
Bhould decorate the Chapel of Sixtus IV., was prompted by 
Bramanle and others, who, jealous of the favour in which hu 
waa held, anticipated his failure in a process, namely fresco, 
in which he had no experience. Whatever the motive for 
forcing on Michael Angdo a commission which he nndortook 
with the atmoet unwiUingneBS, the result was the grcatoBt 
trinmph that modem art has known. The praise of the 
Sistine ceiling from that time to this embraces the emptiest 
tirades and the loftiest eloquence. It has been praised for 
merits it does not possess, or which it possesses in common 
with the works of others ; but it can never bo too much 
extolled for those proper to itself alone. The arrangement 
and Boqnel of the subjects as a long-established theological 
series was no new idea.* In this respect Midiael Angelo 
only adhered to a prescribed course. The manner in which 
he compelled it to servo his " tcrribilo via " is the real wonder. 
Nor was it necessary, as Vasari has done, to antiigu an im- 
possibly short period to the execution of this work, in order 
to do the painter greater homage. The day on which it was 
commenced has been ascertained — namely, the lOtb of May, 
1608. It is also now known that the scaffoldings on wluch 
Midtael Angelo worked were still standing Christmas ]ol2.t 
It is said that, unversed as he was in the art of fresco, the 
artist enlisted the help of Granacci, Bugiardini, and other 
paintors, to execute the fresco from his designs, but that, 
dissatisfied with their performances, be obliterated what they 
had done. At all events, the fact that do hand but his was 
empldycd, speaks for itself. It is even stated that he de- 
signed the scaffolding on which he worked, which ho raised 
apon the floor of the chapel ; one intoudod by Bramaate fur 
his use having been suspended from above. 

• Set noI». p. 3B7, "On th* SnbJKfi of th« Psintinp id (he Sistine 
Uhaptl," by Sir C. L Ewtlake. 

intorno Rafntllo,' p, 37. quotes a paatgt dnt^ Jun; 3, 1509, in which the 
Sistine ceiliB? is described u not onli then finiihed, bat beightened with 
gold — a gaudf effect desired bj the P"pe. but nerer eiecDtrd. 
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The ceiling of the Siatine Chapel forms in ite Bection a 
flattened arch. The central, narrow, oblong portion — a flat 
Bor&oe— containe a series of nine pictures, four larger and 
tive smaller. They commence chronologically with — 

1 (small). The figure of the Almighty, snpposed to he 
calling for Light 

2. The Almighty chasiiig away Darkness, or, as some 
Lave called it. Chaos. 

3 (small). The acts of Cteation which preceded that of Man. 

4. The Creation of Man. 

5 (small, centre). The Creation of Eve.* 

6. Temptation and Fall.f 

7 (small). The Sacrifice of Noah. 

8. The Deluge. 

9 (small). The Drunkenness of Noah. 

In all of these, however grand, Midiael Angeh may he 
viewed as a link in the gre&t chain of Italian art. Kot only 
the sabjecte but the treatment of thoiu is that of one who, 
preserring always his own dislinctiye qualities, followed iu 
the track of his furerunuers, though standing on their 
shoulders. Jlfoaaccio is seen in the Expulsion of Adam and 
Eve ; Benoao Qtazoti in the Almighty borne on cherubs. 
The portions of the ceiling in which the Michaelangolesqae 
element, in point of conception, reigos alone, are the twelve 
figures of the Prophets and Sibyls— so veu Prophets and five 
Sibyls,! seated in throne-like niches — who, as foretellers of 

• See note, p. 379, on " Pour Snbjeete in the Anglei," by Sir C. L. EmllAL*. 

t In tb» lubjoct Ihe Serpent is given with n rvmsle head, a combiuntion 
which MicJitul Angeio coatrived to make leai unpleasjag Ihan bis predv- 
cenon had done. Hii Tem))ler aomewbat resemfalei the clnnaic ocean 
deitiea, or, more literally, Hosiod's Echidna; but the serpent with a female 
held occur* in ninch earlier repreaentationi ot' the yall ; among othen, in 
tbftt bv Pietro d'Orviclo in the Campo Snnio at Piia, and slill earlier in 
iUnminated MSS. In the woodcuts imitated from these in [he priate.l 
eopia of the 'Speculum Salvallonis' and other com;>endiuln> of the kind, the 
Serpent is also eometimes wioeed, and the feRi:ile head in adorued with a 
crown. Thelintt chapter ofthe work juit named contains the following 
paetage : — " Quoddam ergo genua serpentii sibi dyslwlus eligeluit, qui cum 
•rectus gradiebalur et copui nfi/ineum habeiwl." This fnble is given 
nearly in the same words by Comestor (Hiitoria Scholastica). a writer of 
the twelfth century, with the addition, "at ait Beda," so that it is at least 
as old as the eighth. — U. L E. 

■ "" - -olb.ler 
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die SftTionr, always appear in theeo Biblical cyclee. Here 
they are made prtHninent, being by for the largest figures in 
the whole coiling. Of thaae fignrea it is impossible to speak 
in adequato language. They embody the highest ideas of 
inspiration, meditation, and prophetic woo. Jeremi&h niay 
be singled out as their grandest personification. He sitR 
buried in profoundost reverie, and, whether taken as a whole 
or in detail— whether we rcgnid the matchless unity of the 
form and attitude, or the perfection of grand drawing of 
head and hands — this figure may be fearlessly pronounced 
the finest that modem pointer has conceiycd. Still, though 
types of the hightest monumental treatment, these Prophets, 
like the other portions we have mentioned, had their prcde~ 
coasors in pictorial art — namely, in tho figures of the Sciences 
described in the Cappella degli Spagnnoli. It cannot, how- 
over, be said of the Sibyls that any prcviouB creations had 
led the way to them. Michael Angelo'a mind hero conceived 
a distinct type of beings, unconcerned with human matters, 
" alike devoid of the expression of feminine sweetness, 
human sympathy, or sacramental beauty ; neither Cliristian 
nor Jew, witches or graces, yet living creaturea, grand, 
beautiful, and true, according to laws revealed to the great 
Florentine genius alone." * 

the comiDE of (he SaviDur to the beHthen, us it wu thnt of thr Propheli 
to annouDce him to the Jewt. 

The Sibfls nn nlludrd to bj Gr»k, Kaman, and Jewish orilers. and bv 
meat of the Christian fathers. The latter, ou the authority of Vnrn'-, 
tDamente tcD of these prophetesiei. (See Laclaatios, ' Dr Kaisi Religione.' 
i. 6.) The sulhontj of the Sibvlline writing* with the PaRans soon »u,e- 
gfiteil Ihe pioiu fraud of interpolating them; the direct alluBtnns to the 
Messiah which they contain are supposed to hare been inserted in (he seotud 
century. (See Blondel, ' Des Sibrlles Calibres. *) But notuithstnudiug [he 

■purioos predictions coDtiaued to l>e held in veneralioii not oal; during the 
Middle Aje*, but even la a comparatively modern dale, and the Sibyls were 
represented iu connection with Scripture lubjects before and after Michael 
Angelo's lime by various painlen. The cirtumstancs of their appealing 
in works ofart as eqnnl in rank with the Prophets mar have arisen from 
the manner in which St. Anguatlue (' De Ciiit. Dei,' ivi'ii. 47) speaks of the 
trythroMin Sibyl'a testimony, immedlatel)' before he adverts to that of (he 
Prophets of the Old Testament The fullest of the nnmeroua diiserlalions 
•in the Sibyls is, perhaps, that of Clasen(' De Oraculti OeutiliDm,' Uelm>lnd. 
1673).— C. L E. 

• 'History of Onr Lord in An, vol. i. p. S54. 
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Of the Bune exclusive order of MicbB«Iaiigelesqi]e creation 
are also the nude fignres, colled Athletes, seated on pro- 
jecting parts of tbe cornice, and oconpftDg epocos between 
each Scripture subject. Too maulj to be jouths, too youth- 
ful to be men — without winga, without beards — equally 
distinct from modem character, or from reminiBcences of 
the antique, these figuroR, like the Sibyls, are a new raee. 
Itut though Michael Angela never stooil more separately on 
bis own feet than in the cnnception of these Athletes, they 
ar<) the portion of the coiling to which least justice bas 
hitherto been done.* 

Tbe Genealogy of the Virgin, so called, f occupies the 
spandrels and arches above this windons. It is represented 
by a succession of groups of a simplo and domestic kind, 
showing no distinct event, but rather that form of family life 
HO familiar in pictur(;B of the time, but not otherwise treated 
liy the great master, and uSbring interesting points of com- 
]>urison with Raphael. (See woodcut.) 

Fonr historical subjects in the comer soffits of the ceiling 
may still be mentioned, representing instances of tbe de- 
liverance of tbe people of Israel r— 1, Jnditb with the Head 
of Holofemes, a composition of utmost grace and simplicity, 
2. David killing Holofcmce. 3. The Elevation of tbe Brazen 
Serpent. 4. Ilie Crucifixion of Hamnn. This last especially 
is a masterpiece of foreshortening.} 

■ Th* sutotrjiei of the ShWnt ceiling, tiiken from (he work itHlf, ara 
the fineit coDtriliutloD lo the lari-re of nrt thnt th» photsgiiiphic lens hu 
vet mnde ; and thej espeei*lly bring to light the titraordinary power and 
hcHiity of the«e »b«tnict b»inga. 

t Some Biblicnl comTnentntors have eiplnined the dilTereiice b#tw«n the 
(enenlogiea reconleij bf St. Miitthew nnd St. Lake, by Buppuaiug thnt the 
hitter girei the aeiceDt of the VirpQ ; but even thi> view (which ti not 
that (if the Church of Rome) ii Inapplicable h»rc, since Michael Angela 
hu given the ducent of Joseph fi« it appcara in St. Matthew, the names 
iMing inscribed ueiir the figures. — C. L IC 

X Note on tU Four Subjpcti hi He Anjlea of Hit CnVi'iuf.— These fonr 
mbjects rfpreseot, it is true, remarkable delirerancea of the Jewish nation, 
hut it it obvioui that auch tiignies could only be telecled to adorn a Pnpal 
chapel on account of their typical meaning, nnd in order to eiplain them 

u received at the period when they were done. 
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The oonnectioii, u well as Bep&ration, botween tlese 
nnmerons compoBitions is formed hj an archiUctoral &ame- 

lud rtfrreDce, mon nr Iru direct!; ; bat it b to be remeinb«red tbaC 
otrtWQ tvpa in tht OM TMtsmf Bt were alio considered lo relate to the 
Vi^D, and aoTnetimFS to tbe Church. 

The three EubjecU in the centre of tha ceiling— the Creation of Adam, 
the Creation of tve, >ud the Kail and Kipuliion from Paradise— were not 
Dninteulionallr made » prominent in dtaation. The Creation of Eve, 
though occupj-iug one of the imaller com part me nt>, formn. it is to be re- 
nurked, the central subject o( the whole ciiliDg. It i> alwavs made thus 
important in the cicle* of Scriptural tyjies, in allusion to the Messiah 
being bom of (he woman alone. The four subjects at the ani-les— Darid 
beheading Goliath, Judith with the Head of H.>lD(eme.s the I'unishment 
of HaniBD, and the finuea Serprnt — are Iipes of the Reilempliou ^ at the 
■ama time tbtj are connected, as intermediate svmboK with the subjects 
of the ceiling. In the ' Speculum Salvationi* ''(c V.i), the first of these 
■ceompaniei Chrut'i victory over ^tnn in the Temptation, and is thus 
uplained :—" Gollas isle gfgos snporbus ligunim tenet LucifeH, David 
>ntem Christui est, qui temptatiouem superbia ririliter superavit." In 
the ' Biblia faupernm ' the wme subject (ypiticn the Redeemer overcoming 
the power of Satan bj liberating the saint) from LimhuK (pi. 28). The 
inacription, "Siguans te Christe Qolyam content i«te," np|«ars, like the 

sball bruise 'tbif head."* This rendinR, which is slrictlv true'to the 
original, occurs in the earliest versions of the Bible; ret 'in others, also 

cording to which Iht trumnn ierxlf bruises her enemv's bead. The nu- 
thoriied Vulgate agreea with the latter tninslalion; but if the subject of 
David and Colialh waj intended to refer to the aame pniuage. the on- 

■CDtationi of the Middle Ages. The .illnsions in the sense of the liouinn 
Tinion are of course unequivocal. In the work first quoted a vepresenta- 
tiou of the Virgin surrounded by the instruments of the passion is the 
parallel subject to Judith after having beheaded Holofernes, and is thus 
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work of mnsgive mi simple txrangement, whicli aeaiste the 
distioctneBS of the principal parts, and gives that neoeasaiy 
appearance of solidity and support to a work which most he 
considered as suspended above the epectatur. Taken as a 
whole, the ceiling required and exemplifies the nnion of the 
architect, sculptor, and painter, oach having bis particolar 
department. The spectutor will readily observe the dif- 
ference in scale in the thiee Scripture subjects on the fiat 
ublong ccutre nearest the door. Though last in order of 
chronology, they are known to have bees the first executed. 
A story is told by Condivi, that on completing the subject of 
the Deluge, the painter became greatly disheartened by ob- 
Het-ving a mouldy efflorescence on the surface of the work. 
This was a defect soon remedied ; but it is surmised with 
greater probability that Michael Angelo'a dissatisfaction was 
rather occasioned by discovering that, owing to the small size 
of his figures, these compositions were indistinctly seen from 
below. The change in the next compartment from this scale 
to a colossal size warrants this sarmise. 

Between the complctiou of the Sistine ceiling and the com- 
mencement of his next great pictorial work, the Last Judg- 
ment, viz. from 1512 to 1534, the time and energies of the 
great maater were the sport equally of ignorant private 
dictation and of public calamity. Julius II. died 1513, but 
Leo X. reigned iu his stead, and history never made a 
greater mistake than in extolling him as a patron of the 
arte. To him was owing the banishment of Michael Angela 

Th« type of the BrmeD Serp<Dt does not occur ia eatir Chrislinn art, 
pmbablv from the Tsct that the fignre of the Serpent embodied one ot th* 
oldett form* of idolatr;; in the ' Biblia Psuperum' it accompanie* the 
CrucitiiioD (pi. 25), with th* insciiptions, " Icti carantur serpentcm dum 
specnlHDtur.''^" Emit a tristi baratro nog pawio Chriitl." The inler- 
cenioa of IDither with Ahasuerus i> the type of the incerceuion of the 
Virgin; the two tubjecta appear tagelhei in the ' Speculum £ialvationl>' 
(c »»); the following eitract from the deacripUon eiplaioi their cou- 
netlion; — "Tunc ilia praieipil populum i;iiuri ah iniquo Aman defend!. 
Hester de gente Jndieenim panpeieulu pueila fuerdt, et earn rei Aaaueroi 
pro oDinibiu eligeral et reginam constiluerat. Ita Deua pro omnibuB 
virginibni Mariam eleK'' — Kt per ejui interTentionem oortrum hostem 
condemnavit." The above alluBitioa to the Madonna had Itea long coo- 
•eersted in the Church of Rnnie : that other* far more recondite ail 
&Dciful were alio common, may. be gathered from (he ciampk^ adduced 
nod condemDed bj Eraimua iu hii ' Eccleilaitei.' — C. L K. 
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to the wilds of Carrara and Pietra Santa for a period of sis 
years, merely to superintend the excavation of marble colmnns 
for the facade of the church of S. Lorenzo, Florence, which 
was never bnilt. One onlj column, which reached Florence, 
liea in the fiiUza di S. Lorenzo to tliis present day. No 
great work was given to the world hy tho master nndur 
that detestable Pontiff. The only record of his hand is the 
heavy and somewhat repulsive statue of Christ holding His 
Cross, now in S. Maria eopra Minerva. 

In 1524, under another Medici pope, Clement VII., the 
Uedici monuments were commenced, destined to struggle on 
thiongh all the interruptions arising from the distracted'. 
state of Italy, when the appointment of Michael Angela as 
Commissary-general of the Fortifications of Florence {Jn 
1529) turned hJs thoughts and hands from tho arts of peace 
to those of war. That these monuments were comiilete in 
1536, appears from a record that the Emperor Charles V. 
saw them in n finished state in that year. They ore too 
well known to require description in a work like tins, 
dedicated to painting only. The two Medici statues partake 
of that solemnity of effect which invents the Prophets of the 
Sistine eeilisg ; but the extraordinary figures, wale and femali'. 
so strangely reclining below, defy alike criticism and ex- 
planation. They have received tho names of Day and Niglit. 
Dawn and Twilight ; but the snhjective instinct of th<' 
master urged him here too for outside the pale of human 
sympathy for any terms, however vague, to define liis 
intention. 

It was in his sixtieth year, 15S4, that the commencemont 
of the great fresco of the Lost Judgment brought him bach 
to the Sistine Chapel. He undertJMk it by desire of Clement 
VII., and finished the work within seven years, in the pontifi- 
cate of Paul III. If we consider the Dumber of figures, the 
daring boldness of the treatment, the grand drawin)^, and the 
feats of foreshortening, this enormous work may bo said to 
odd another wonder to the contents of the Chapel ; though 
in purity and grandeur it falls far short of the glories of the 
ceiling. In the upper portion appears Christ as Judge, sur- 
rounded by the Apostles, with Saints and Martyrs on ouch 
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side. AboTe, under the arcLes of tlio vault, are groups of 
figores in headlong attitudos, bearing the iuBtrumentH of the 
Paasion. Below the Judge is another group, holding the 
Book of Life, and summoniug with their truuipots the Doad 
to rise. On the one side they are seen rising, and buoy- 
antly ascending to the abodes of the Blessed. On the other 
the Condemned are andaciouslj pressing upward, attacked 
by Demons, and borne or hurled down below. Single groups 
of demons, struggling with guilty mortals, are among the 
finest examples of anatomical knowlodge * (see woodcut). 

The person of the Saviour is generally described as raising 
his right hand and arm in wrnth, and in condemnation of the 
wiched. But, far from this being the case, the action is 
rather to be interpreted in a traditional sense as exhibiting 
the print of the nail in the uplifted hand, and the wound in 
the side, and as intended as a sign of acceptance of the 
Bleaaed ; the depressed action of the left hand, by which the 
print of the nail is concealed, being the corresponding action 
of rejection of the Condemned. This mode of expressing 
acceptance and rejection was usual from an early date of 
Christiau art. In Hie more particular position of the 
Saviour, Micliael Angelo is supposed to have adopted that in 
the Cathedral of Orvieto, conceived by one the very antipodes 
to himself— namely, by Frn Anjelico. In the vehemence 
given to all that tlie master toucho<1, it is not surprising that 
the original intention should bo difficult to recognise. The 
whole picture asserts equally his tremendous power, and his 
utter disregard for the decorums of Christian art. The eye 
accepts as natural the nudity of the figures rising from their 
graves ; but the huge gladiatorial forms of the Apostles, 
standing, like ministers of violcnco, naked around tile 
' Saviour, detract utterly from the solemuitj, and oven from 
the meaning of the scene. Nor did the andac'ous imagina- 
tion of a painter ever go further than in the figure of St. 
Bartholomew holding forth his empty skin to the view of tlie 
world. Examined in detail, this work teems with merits of 
hnndl'"g and marvels of knowledge ; but, taken as a whole, 
it is hcAvy and eipressionless in effect. The absence of 

• 3w atudtM for these gronpa in tha Unirtnitf Gnllarlt^ Oxford. 







die mod dftring BASsrb. Tii^ :.-ai=iT •:€ 121* 
ofieoee eren dsrii;g iht liir c^ ibt zmAsr. P*zl IT. vte 
kiMrv u little of ftzt M Lift pKtktCFjsHionL ft^i jreSfiBUl Ims^ 
denied to bmre this fresco i£ssr: tchL On ik»t nlijifcaainr of 
the Pope being maaoozKi&d &> Lias, tbe iaier^stAOiS cpint «£ 
the painter is repcittod to hMxt ilns cxpneBBad ixsdl, *" Tdl 
his HoliaeBS to tionhle hiTny-lf le» sibc«t tLe ■■liiiniliiwt 
of pictures, snd mcae th-yux ibe 3%f orsstScsi of JoaLT It 
WBS sftenruds smnged thst DamUi da Fr Jlsrrs. iirhnJar of 
Mkiad Anjda, should sdd dimjierie^ to maaat of the 
objectionsble pordoDS ; which £xfid upon him the nid 
of ilBimghettone." At a Uter peziv^d the effect of the wok 
WM injured by a repetition of the same ajfertsticin. An 
excellent copy on a small scsle. seven and a half feot hig^ 
by MareeUo Ventuti, is in the Gallerr at Xaplea.* 

In 1549-^, when serenty-fiTe years old. Mirhaii AmgeU 
oxecatod two frosooes in the Panline Chapel in the Yaikn. 
They haye been utterly neglected, and so much **^hf<fA hj 
the smoke of candles as to be almost forgotten. The Gmei- 
fizion of St Peter, trnder the window, though seen with 
difficnlty, is a grand and stem composition. The ConTeniaB 
of St Paul, on the opposite walL is better seen. (We gi^e a 
woodcut) 

The pictures ascribed to Michael Angela in difiennt 
galleries are only so far his as being taken from his desigBi^ 
which he bestowed liberally among his scholars. No finidM 
picture, except the Holy Family, in the tribune of te 
Uffisi, is known by his hand. A Leda, executed for flie 
Duke of Forrara, is lostj A copy is in the Berlin Museum. 
Some of the Rubjects painted from his designs mie the fol- 
lowing r-Tho Throe Fates, in the Pitti, by Bcmo Ficr^mHmo ; 
Uio oompoaition of the Child sleeping in the lap of tin 
Virgin, with one arm hanging down— there axe many 
examples of this ; Christ at the Well with the Woman of 

• A copy by Sigahn u ia the Beaux ArU at Pwia. 
T Ad mtIt copj-Hi cartooa^is in the Royal Acadmj. 
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dnpeiy in the hamoD fignreR, and of wlnga in the angele, 
reodera it moDOtonona and indistinct ; while, as to all senti- 
ment of a religioQS kind, it can only be called a parody of 
the most daring nature. The nudity of the fignres gave 
offence even during the life of the master. Paul IV., who 
knew 08 little of art as his predecessors, and pretended less, 
desired to have this fresco destroyed. On the displeasure of 
the Pope being announced to him, the independent spirit of 
the paint«r is reported to have thus expressed itself, " Tell 
hie Holiness to trouble himself less abont the amendment 
of pictures, and more about the reformation of men." It 
was afterwards arranged that Daniel da Vollerra, scholar of 
Michael Anjelo, should add draperies to some of the most 
objectionable portions; which fixed upon him the nickname 
of "ilBraghettone." At a later period the effect of the work 
waa injured by a repetition of the some affectation. An 
excellent copy on a small scale, seven and a half feet high. 
by Marcello Venugli, is in the Gallery at Naples.* 

In 1549-50, when seventy-five years old, Mirhael Angeh 
executed two frescoes ia the Pauline Chapel in the Vatican. 
They have been utterly neglected, and so much clTaced by 
the smoke of candles as to be almost forgotten. The Cruci- 
fixiou of St. Peter, under the window, thouc;h seen with 
difficulty, is a grand and stem composition. The Conversion 
of St. Paul, on the opposite wall, is better seen. (We give a 
woodcut.) 

The pictures ascribed to Michael Angela in different 
galleries are only so far his as being taken from his dcsigus, 
which he bestowed liberally among bis scholars. No finished 
picture, except the Holy Family, in the tribune of the 
UfBzi, is known by his hand. A Leda, executed for the 
Duke of Ferrara, is lost.f A copy is in the Berlin Museum. 
Some of the subjects painted from his designs are the fol- 
lowing :— The Three Fates, in the Pitti, by Homo Ftorentino ; 
the compoeitian of the Child sleeping in the lap of the 
Virgin, with one arm hanging down — there ore many 
examples of this ; Christ at the Well with the Woman of 

• A copjr ty Sigi^int it in the B*aui Arti nt PBrij. 

t Ad *uIt cop; — a cartooD — ii ia the Rojril Acadtoij. 
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Samaria — sd example at QeTonshire House, and another in 
the Liverpool Institntion ; an Annunciation, bj Xarcetto 
Venttsli, in the sacristjr of the Latentn; a subject called 
"The Dream" — a specimen in the National Gallery; the 
Cracifizioa, suppoeed to be by S^aitian del Piombo, in the 
Itorlin Musemn ; Christ on the Alotmt of Olives ; a Pieti ; 
the Annunciation ^a fine specimen is in the Apelej House 
Gallery; Ganymede and the Angel, in Hampton Coni^ 
Most of these are frequently repeated. 

Michael Angela's sketches are among his most extraordinary 
productions. His band here followed his will with trium- 
phant rapidity and certainty ; and the simpler the means, 
the greater the exhibition of power. 

The work which occupied the last seventeen years of his 
life was the continuation of the great church of St. Peter's 
at Borne, to which he was appointed architect in 1S47, and 
whi<h he carried on without salary for the love of God. The 
work had been commenced by Bramanle on the plan of an 
equilateral cross, popularly called the Greek cross ; but was 
shifted backwards and forwards, from the Greek to the Latin 
form, by Raphael, by Baldansare Pentzzi, by San Gallo, and 
finally restored to the so-called Greek form by Michael 
Angela. There is no doubt that had ho lived to complete the 
building, or had his model fur it, executed in his eighty- 
fourth year, been adhered to, this great temple would have 
been less open to criticism. But an architect of the name of 
Uaderno, employed by Paul V., again reverted to the Latin 
cross, and thus, by elongating the nave and erecting the 
present wretched facade, dislocated the proportions, and 
mined the whole effect of the building.' The merit of the 
grand dome, and of the structural safety of the enormous 
pile, belongs to Michael Aiigflo. 

We have no space to dwell upon Michael Angelo'a indi- 
vidiiul character, which, while according in strength and 
originality with his works, is mure intelligible thau they. 
All great men are, in a certain sense, out of date with their 

* SH'Illnitrotioiu.Arcliiticturnliind Pictor>nl,uf theGiniutof Michivl 
Annlo,' vith deacriplions of Ihf Plates by thf (.'ommeudator* Cuida, 
C a. Cockcnll, Efq., R.A., nud John Harfonl, EKq., D.C.L., V.R.B., IBS;. 
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times, Bnd in conflict witli them ; sad, though Lis lot was 
caat at a period when the arts of painting and sculpture were 
in utmost excellence and demand, jct all that then ac- 
companied them in those dajs of treachery and intn'gue was 
bitterly antagonietic to a mind of the loftiest integrity and 
independooce. Michael Angeh is accused of morosenesB and 
intractability; but, judging even from the cotemporary 
oocounts, which are full of puerility and ex^geratiou, it is 
evident that, for one of hia noble nature, condemned to 
witness the vices of the great and the degradation of his 
oonntry, there was no resource but to take refuge in hie art — 
hindered as he perjietnally uas even in that— and to dwell 
apart. 

Among the scholHre of Michael Angelo we will for the 
present mention only thoso who either immediately carried 
out his designs, or were capable of inventing works in bis 
style. The foremost of those is Maicdh Fcnuaii, who 
painted freiiuently from the master's drawings, and is dis- 
tinguishoJ by a delicato and neat elocution. In the Colonna 
Gallery at Rome there is a picture by him — Christ appearing 
to the Souls in Hades — of nuble and cicellent niutivcs in 
detail, but loo scattered and feeble in composition. 5'-tn«- 
tian del I'iotiAo also worked in a similar way, in conjunction 
with the great master. For an account of one of the nioKt 
important pictures of this kind see a future chapter. TIlc 
most able and independent schiilar, properly speaking, of 
MiehMl Angelo is Daniels Bieciarelli, called Daitielc da Tot- 
Urra (a foimer scholar of Beusii and PeruKi), wlio imbibed 
the peculiarities of his moster, though he by no means reached 
liis sublimity.* His best picture, a Descent from the Cros.*^. 
in the 'I'rinitii do' Monti, at Rome, is copious in composition, 
and altogether a grand, impassioned work, of powerful action 
(see woodcut). An eicollently composed, but somewhat iues- 
pressivo Baptism of Christ is in S. Fietro in Alontorio, at 
Rome. A double picture in the Louvre, representing David 
and Goliath, in two different ^toints ef view, on each sido 
of a tablet of slate, is violent in action, but of such mnstcrly 
power of representation as to have long passed under Michad 

' OutliDM la l.aodoD : Vies et (Euctck, etc., DanieU Kicciarclli. 
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Angeio'e name. A celebrated picture, the If ussocre of tbe 
ItmocentB, by tiim, is in the tribune of the Uffizi ui Florence ; 
it contoina more than BCTenty fignree, but is cold and Brti- 
ficial. Daniel da Volterra ia eaid also to have undertaken 
some of the paintings on the eitemal walla of the Roman 
palacea — a mode of decoration which in hie time was much 
in fashion. Subjects from the history of Judith, painted in 
chiftroscuro, which still embellish the fa9adc of the Mossimi 
Palace, are ascribed to him ; they are clever works, but 
deficient in true inward caergy. 



Th« pHmliDgA of the Sisline Chapel hnve been often deacribnl, particu' 
larljr with reference to their «tjle : n few obserriliona «re here added on 
the coDnectioD of the subjeeti. Id the general p]tJt MicAael Angela nppe.-ira 
ID have followed the ordinary seriei of Biblicai types and aalitrpes fniniliar 
in his time, and indeed for centuriea preriously, by ineana of illDininated 
oampendiunu of the Old and Xew Teitamenti. The spirit of these cycles of 

wBi alwnya contemplated : everything was typical. This was in ncconl- 

of the Church, conlirnied HUd I'ollowed up by iu four great doctors, .lud 
carried to abcnrd eiceaa by some theologians of the Middle Ages. At lir^t 
the iDcideuts of the Old Testament were referred, as we hnve seen, only lo 
the Kedeemer : but in later times tbe Madonna (see note p. 379) was also 
typilied In the heroines of the Jewish history. The cycles of subject! 
reterring to both ire by some suppowd to have eiisled in MS. illumination; 
■o early ai the ninth century (see Ilcinecken, Idee d'une Collection com- 
plete d'ICstnm pes, p. 319). 

The decoration of the Oippella Sistina was begun by rarious masters (see 
vol. i. p. 2:l0and note), under Siitus IV., about 1474. How far the original 
plan was to have eitended, and whst it) genera] arrangement would hare 
been, it Is useless to inquire ; but certainly the additions mode at various 
times by Michael Angeto^ and firat begun in 1508, however dilTerent In 
style, were contrived by blm to correspond suHtciently well in general 
sequence with the earlier works. A similar connection seems to hare been 
inlende<l by llnphuel, in decorating tbe remaining portion of the walls of 
the chapel, under these frescoes, with the tapestries from the cartoons, the 
subjects of which, taken from the Acts of the Apostles, thus still followed 
in chronological order. We proceed briefly to describe the general ar- 
rangement of the scries treated or contemplated by his great rival. 

On the wall over and on each side of the entrance-door Michael Angtio 
had intended to [Mint the Fall of the Angels, » u to correspond with the 
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Lot JndgnMDt on tlie altir-mll opponite. The ikftchH ud (todia which 
ht hid prepared for thii work were afttrwurdi (in|iloj*d and badlf <»pj»i 
Id frttco bj on* of hii laiiitanta, in th> chorch of the Trinili d«' Monii 
■t Rome. Tbii fresco bu long cetied to eiitt: tome of (be drawiDgt 
maj, however, jet come to light.* The ■ubject in qocilioii, ■JtlioDgh 
inlended to be the last dooe, would hare formed the beglBBing of the 
cjde : then follow the tubjecti of the Creation, the Kiitl of Uu, etc, on 
the ceiliDg ; the' Propheli aod Sibyls, the Gcneal^Ey of the Redeemer, 
and the four typee from Jewish hiatory. One of Ihe«— perhap» it 
may be coosiilered the laat of the series as to place t— roprmentiiiE Uowt 
■Bd the Braieo Serpent, may hn-e been intended as the inimediste coa. 
Dtcting tiok between the eubjects on the ceilinR and thg hiitories of Moset 
■sd Christ, by the older masters, bduw. Dndemeolh these lul again were 
the Upeetries from H.iphaeCi cartoons. Thew <iecoratiuns, though moie- 
■ble, were always arranged in the same order. The i-entral subjeils in the 
lower p«rt of the altar-wsll were originally the Assumplion and Corom- 
lion of the Virgin: the firtt * fresco by i-^Mirn™ ; Ihe lallcr, under it, « 
tapaitry from on* of RaphirVi carloonj, now lost. J Both, together with 
other works, were afterwards cancelled or removed to make room lot 
J/k-Auei Amgeki't Last Judjrment. PrHno lUl \'a,fi ullimiitely mnde fceth 
d«i|^ for tapestries to fill the narrow sguice winch remained undeneBth 
th;it fresco, but these were never eiecnted, 

Ifwe DOW compare this cycle with ihose frequently ocfurrinj; in ill U' 
miiuted MSS., Italian and Transalpine, we th.ill lii.d that the onler of the 
■ubjects !:ener*lly corresponds. It nerd not be objected Ihat the deiigu 
in these MSS. (which, however, muit not be judged by Ihe very inferior 
inventions and copiei in the finit attempts at wiHid-engTariog) were nn- 
worthy the attention of a great arlisi; it is merely intended to show that 

tacitly Buthoriied by the Church in the Uiddle Ag^ wag adopted by 
ilicltarl Aiyitla. The series here more |«rti>.'ular]yatlnded to is known by 
the n«me of the ' Speculum Hnmanit Salvaiionis.' s till* quite applicable 
to the Rcnernl scheme of the Sistine Chiii.el. MS. copiw «f that work 
eiist in the British Mnsenm, in the Koyal Library M Parti, and elHwhere. 
In this compendium the first subject is the K.iU of Ihe Anjeli; then follow 
th* Creation of Kve, the Disobedience of Man, the I)eluge, etc. In connee- 
liOB with the Nativity of Ih* Virgin we lind ihe Utnealogical "Stem of 



^ugusli 



I of (he Viet 



1 the lli.r 
1 xnd Chil.l 



• It la pouible that some may be in Ihe li 

erroneously considered lo belonn to the Lasi , 

t V««ri calls the Jonah which prece.Ies it 

i Sh p. 443, and ' Reroarka on Original 

^4T3. 
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although there was an interval of maoj years between the completion of 
the two frescos, this seems to prove that the entire series was always 
contemplated. In MS. Gospels, and some editions of the *Biblia Pauperum,' 
the subjects of the New Testament are surmounted or surrounded by busts 
of the Prophets. While remarking these coincidences, we may observe 
that the story of Heliodorus, so Hnely treated by Jiap/tael, and alluded to 
by Dante (Purg. c 20), occurs in the * Speculum Salvationis ' in connection 
with Christ's Entry into Jerusalem (the Expulsion of the Money-changers). 

in considering the whole cycle of the Cappella Sistina, it will be seen that 
the Bible subjects by Michael Angela are more abundant than the anti- 
types by the older masters, who had occupied one wall with incidents 
from the life of Moses ; but it would have been impossible to destroy these 
latter without also removing the opposite series from the New Testament, 
and this would have involved the necessity of repainting the whole, a 
labour which Mic/ioei Angelo, anxious to complete his undertakings in 
sculpture, probably wished to avoid. If, however, we assume the possibility 
of his ever having contemplated the repainting of this lower series, in 
accordance with the wishes of Julius II., we may then conclude that some 
of his designs for New, Testament subjects (of which a few were copied in 
a small size by Marcello Venusti and others) may have been intended for 
this purpose. 

Even as it is, perhaps no earlier painter followed the order indicated in 
the cycles that have been quoted more implicitly than Michael Angela, 
The reason of this may have been that on other occasions a reference to 
particular dogmas of the Church, and even to the history of particular 
Saints, may have been demanded ; but in the sanctuary of the Christian 
hierarchy the most appropriate subjects were obviously such as had 
reference to the scheme of revealed religion as a whole. That this scheme 
should be expressed in accordance with the superstitions of the age was 
perfectly natural. The painters who preceded Michael Anjelo in the 
decoration of the chapel had conceived, it is true, a grand cycle in the 
parallel between the Old and New Law, represented by the acts of Moses 
and Christ ; but their plan seems to have been already exhausted in the 
space they covered. On the other hand, Michael Angelo'a superior learning 
need not be adduced to account for his adoption of the cycle he selected : 
the works which may have suggested it were accessible and familiar to all. 
Heinecken remarks that MSS. of the * Speculum Salvationis * appear to have 
existed in every Benedictine convent ; the earliest he saw was, he supposes, 
of the twelfth century. 

The Passion Play at Ober Ammergau has now familiarized many readers 
with the mediseval practice of type and antitype. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OTHEB GBEAT FLO UBK TINE HASTEBB. 

Besidis Leonardo da Vinei and Miehael Angeh, several other 
iwintora Appeared in Florence whose &rt, without attaining 
the soblimit^ of those two great men, partakes of the perfec- 
tion of the cinquo-conto. Chief among these is Baceio dclla 
Porta, known as Fra Barloloinmro. He appears to have Im;cd 
bom (if hitrablo paninta in 1476 or 1477, and wos placed in 
the workshop of CWmo Ro»gelli ns early as 1484. ivhcre his 
stibscqucnt friend and partner, Mariotio Alberlinelli. Hits biff 
yiiting comrade. Fra BarloUimmeo was one of the most suc- 
cesbful votaries of the then newly introduced art of oil- 
paiiitiiig, and may be considert^d the best coluuriitt of the 
Florentine school. It is evident that he derived but little, 
if any, of the chief eieellcnce of hie art from Co*imi> Souelli. 
His system — ivhich,foran Italian, is peculiar in the exceeding 
thinness of his lights— was probably derived from examples 
of Flemish oil-painting then existing in Florence ; while 
much of his force aud rouudness, as well as the charming 
taste whieli ebaracterises him, ia traceable to the influence of 
Leonardo. Fra Barlolommeo possessed an exquisite E^cnse of 
grace and boauty ; his eonipositions ore digni&cd and 
symmetrical, aud his draperies have much grandeur of lines. 
In this may be seen a corroboration of Vasari's assertion 
that ho was the first who used a wooden lay-figure with 
joints, those previously introduced by Lorenzo di Lredi and 
Leonardo having been of piaster. But the circle in which be 
moved was limited, aud in the conception nf grand religious 
subjects he neither rcochcn that pewer of cenception nor 
intL-nsity of feeling which belongs to the highest walk ()f art. 
His favourite compositions are generally simple Mallonna«^ 
surrounded fay Angels, but ho renders them itnpisiug 1^ 
splendid architecture and a skilful disposition of titu groupie 
In these pictures he delights to introduce boy-angcis, some- 
times seated and playing on instmments, sometimes hovering 
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around the Hodonna, eupporting licr mantle, or the canopy 
of the throne itself. The yonthful feelings of Fra Bar- 
talommeo were stroi^ly eolistcMi in the doctrines of SaTonoroln, 
to whom he was much attached, and t)ic fate of tho great 
Reformer in 1498 is believed to have led to bis cnkring 
the Dominican <jrder in 1500. He woa then already dis- 
tiDgniBhed as a painter, for from 1498 to 1499 he laboured 
at his first work of importance — a fresco of the Last 
Judgment, in 8. Maria Novella fseo woodcut). Hero ho 
appears as the diligent student of the finest qualities of tlie 
art of Jttasacfio, as the worthy follower of Tjeotiardo'e 
" modem manner," and, in the upper part of tlie composition, 
the ftrrangemciit of which evideutly influt'iiccd the design of 
the Dispnta, HS the precursor uf Raphael. The lower part 
of this fresco is known to have been completed by MarioUo 
AJbertineili. It was sawn off the ivall, and placed in a eorlih 
uear the Hospital, where it is fast perishing. 

After tho entry of Fra BarUihmmeo into the Convent of 8. 
Uarco, some ye:irs seem to have elapsed without any recorded 
exercise of his brush, a fact attributed partly to his new 
vocation.* The revival of his pictorial activity was aimnl- 
taneona with the reputation of Leonardo's and MicJiael 
Aftgelo'a cartoons for the Council Hall, which doubtlesit 
penetrated the convent walls, and also with the arrival of 
the youthful Bapkael, who entered Florence in 1504. To 
him the Frafe ie stated to have been indebted for the knoW' 
lodge of perspective, as well as for an influence over bis art 
generally, which has more than once led to the ascribing 
of a work by him to the greater master. No master com- 
peted more numerously or more gracefully with Raphael in 
Bubjecta of the Madonna and Child than Fra Bartolommeo. 
Beautiful specimens of tho first resumption, as it is believed, 
of his pencil, are seen in minute oil-paintings, but a few 
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inches high — origin&Uy the outer and inner aides of ebutterB 
to B shrine, now in the Uffiai— representing the Nstivit; 
and the Proaentotion, and the two parts of the Aunnnciation : 
the last-named in chiaroscuro. To this time, also, belongs 
the Vision of St. Bernard, now in tlio Accadcmia, which, 
though seen to disadvantage under the usual cunditions of 
injury and restoration, is interesting to compare with the somi: 
snbjcct by FHippino Lippi in the Bndia. Another master- 
piece of the time shows tlie influence of Fra Aitgelico's 
works in the same convent. This is seen in the subject of 
the Pilgrims to Errmaus, in a lunette sIkivc the refectory 
door, where ho directly imitatoe the composition and emu- 
lates the spiritual feeling of his prcdrcossor. 

In 1508 Fra Bartolommeo uudcrtuuk a jnumcy to Venice, 
where the admitstion of bis art was acknowledged by a 
oommissiou from the monks of Mumno for nn altar-piece. 
This represented the First Person of the Trinity BuiToundcd 
by Cherubim and Seraphim, and adored below by the Mag- 
dalen and St. Catherine of Siena ; it now hangs on the altar 
to the left of the portal in 3. Romano, Lucca. By this time 
—1509— the painter and JIariotIo Albertinelli, his early 
friend, had entered into a formal portuership of art ; not a 
rare arrangement at a time when CTery great master had his 
scholars or inferior collaborotnrs in the necessary labour of 
large works. This partnership sncccedod Larmouiouely, and 
lasted till 1517. Some of the pictnres in which both liands 
are apparent, have the monogram of a cross with two inter- 
laced rings. In the same year — 1509^an altar-piece in the 
chapel of the Sanctuary, 8. Martino, Lucca, was produced ; 
the Virgin and Child enthroned, with the Baptist and St. 
Stephen, and two Angels floating above, holding the Crown 
and Veil over the Madonna's head. This is one of the 
finest examples of the master. To this period also belongs 
the Virgin and Child between four Saints, in S. Mare<), 
Florence, which is much darkened and injured, but highly 
l^phaelesque in feeling* The small Holy Family (see 
woodcut) now at Panshanger, an eiquisite specimen of 
the painter's grace, is also of that time. A Marriage 

• According to Vamri, mUtaVtn for a JfojiAoefbj Pitro da Cwloan. 
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of St. Catherine, dated 1511, and signed in a form ngaal 
with the FrfUe, " Orate pro pictoro Bartholoilie Floi«e 
or. pne." (ordinia pnedicatoriB), ia now in the Lonvra. 
The painter hero aeBomea a more vigorous and masculine 
character, fur, while the Uadouua is of the gentlest type, the 
Saints are mure stem than before, hiti drapery larger, and 
his foreshortening more skilful. A weak repetition of this 
altar-piocc, probably bj the hand of another assistant, Fra 
Paolino of Pistoia, is in the Florence Academy. A grand 
Uadonna and Child, with two Saints, in S. Catcrina at Pisa, 
appertains, like the foregoing, to the period of the part- 
nership with Mariollo, and bears the monogram of the cross 
and two rings. This has been much repainted, having 
been injured b; fire in the seventeenth century. But his 
grandest creation, in company with Mariollo, is the Mar- 
riage of the two SS. Cathorino, with the date 151'2, now in 
the Pitti (see woodcnt), in which his stately, symmetrical, 
and pyramidal form of composition is combined, in the 
figures of tho Aladonna and Child and Angels, with the 
moat Sowing and sprightly grace. Of the saiuo class of 
grandeur is an unfinished altar-piece, called a " Concczione," 
in the Uffizi, representing tho Patron Saints of Florence, of 
which little more than tho outlines and preparations in brown 
are given, but showing a force of hand inferior to none. This 
was intended for that same council chanibur in tho Palazzo 
Vocchio for which Leonardo and Michael Angela had laboured, 
though by a singular fatality all three masters failed to 
fulfil their task. The inconipletJon of this work is attri- 
butable partly to tho dissolution of the partnership with 
Mariotto, and also to intervals of bod health. It was in 
1614 that the Fvatc removed for change of air to the 
country hospital belonging to the Dominicans, at Pian di 
Ungnoue. Here he exercised his brush in various fresco 
works, one alone of which, a Madonna and Child of infinite 
grace, and reminiscent of tho Madonna dolla Scdia, has 
■DTVived. This composition, with slight alterations, ho 
npeated in tho Cappella del Giovanato in 8. Marco, which, 
through many injuries, still shows one of his most bcnntifnl 
^pes. The Madonna of the Hermitage (St. Peteraburg) ia 
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another version of this composition, with tho addition of 
four winged Amorini, but reetoiationB have i«ndered it very 
opaque. Whether the F^aie'e visit to Rome n'as previous to 
this country sojourn remains uncertain. It appears probable 
that it took place after 1514, the object of it being stated to 
have been a desire to see the works of Michael Angela and 
Rafihael, the last-named master being etill there. He there 
commenced the figures of the Apostles Peter and Paul ; but 
being, it is supposed, overtaken by illness, be left one of the 
figures (St. Peter) to be completed by the hand of Raphael.' 
Itoth are in the Quirinal. 

In 1515 Fra BuTlolommeo was in the full exercise of his 
brush. To this time belongs his largest work, the Madonna 
dolla Hisoricordia in S. Romano at Lucca, where the Virgin 
stands alone on a pedestal, looking up to the Glorified 
Redeemer above, while she intercedes for the numerous 
worshippers — forty-four in number — gathered beneath her 
up-looped mantle below. These figures include individuals 
of every class — the noble, the ecclesiastic, the aged, the 
youthful —with groups of women and children of great 
beauty, of one of which our woodcut gives a specimen. 
This work, with that already mentioned in the same churcli 
and in S. Martino, render Lucca a place of attraction for 
the study of Fra BarUilommeo. The Madonna della 
Misericordia has, however, been reduced by injury and 
restoration to a state which scarcely justifies its great 
reputation. The small pielure of the Anonnciation in the 
Louvre belongs to the some mature period ; also the two 
prophets— Isaiah and Job, the last the least nttractive — 
and a spirited sketch of the First Person of the Trinity, 
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witli two AngclB; thcae three last in tho Uffizi. The 
Pitti is ftlso rich in Tuied examplos of the Frate'% 
power : the grauiil j-draped and celebrated coIosbuI figure 
of St. Mark (see woodcut), the oycB of which have been 
injadiciouBly touched by a restorer ; the so-called " Sal- 
vator Hnndi," or the RoBarrection of Onr Lord, with 
the four dignified figures of the Evangelists ; the large 
" &Iad[>mia del Baldacchino," a cold picture, in which, as 
in seTonil of his workn, tho painter, in aiming at a Leo- 
nardesqno force, was botrajcd into blackness : a Pieta which, 
through the utmost injuries, retains an imporishablc beauty, 
pathos, and power of drawing which mark it as the highest 
realisation of the art of the cinque-ocuto ; and lastly a small 
Holy Family, Tho Frate is known to have executed a 
Holy Family for Agnolo Doni, with a charmii^ landscape i 
supposed to bo tho one now existing in tho Corsiui Falaco, 
Rome ; whore tho features of tho Madonna bear a certain 
likeness to the portrait of Maddelena Doni by Raphael. 

Few pictures give a finer idea of the master than 
tho Presentation in the Temple, now at Venice, with 
the figure of Simeon standing with unparalleled dignity. 
(See woodcut.) The shortness of the figures is, however, 
a defect, and the picture has been deprived of its har- 
monious colouring by over- cleaning. Tho Assumption was 
also a favourite subject with the master ; a fine example, 
formerly at Frnto, is noiv in tho great saloon of the Naples 
Museum. Another, much injured, is in tbo Berlin Museum. 
A third has boon for centuries at Besan9on. Those complete 
his larger works. Sketches and school paintings, the latter 
bearing partly the stomp of JSarwtto, partly that of Fra 
Paulino, arc scattered in various ooUections. Finally, five 
of tbo eight lunette-shaped portraits of Dominican friata, in 
the lower dormitory of S. Uaroo, though much injured, one 
of them even wiUi bayonet thrusts, are gennino exomplea of 
liis hand. 

Fra Bartolommeo died at Florence in 1517, at the early 
age of forty-two. 

Mariotto AlbertineUi, already mentioned as the early 
comrade, and subsequently the pwtner of fVa Biaio- 
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lotRMen, wu bora id 1174. It bne nrclf occurred Uwt a 
pointer hui bo entirely taken on hiniBclf the mftnner of 
another. He acknowledged the eame BtitndardB of art, and 
need the same technical processes as his friend : he cloeelj 
imitated his feeling, and he worked upon his desigus ; so 
titat there in no wonder he was called in his own time 
ft Booond Fra Barlolommefy, and that connoisseura haye since 
difiered as to which part of a (KinjointI; executed picture 
belongB to him. It is onlj when MarloUn stands alone that 
tiie lees pure feoliug which pervades his works is apparent. 
And this even cannot bo said of his masterpiece — the 
Visitotiou— in the Uffizi {see woodcut). This picture 
was paintoil in 1503, before tlio Fraie had resumed tho 
brush. The arrangement of tho two figures is natural and 
noble, the drawing and oppression excellent, while tho 
oolonring Ties in mastery with the best works of tho period. 

A circular Holy Family, in the Pitti, of brilliant colouring, 
recalls the qnolitics both of Leonardo and Loremo di Credi, 
A picture, now iu tlio Louvre, of the Madonna standing on a 
pedestal with the Child in her arms, giving the benediction 
to SS. Jerome and Zcnobio, is full of fine feeling. An Annun- 
ciation by Mnriolto, iu tho Accodomia at Florence, is said to 
be the result of various experiments on his part to obtain 
efEeots of light and shade He also is known to have devoted 
much time in the endeavour to improve oil medinms. with a 
view of producing the utmost possible force and relief— the 
taste which Leonardo hod introduced. This aim may acconnt 
for a lucidity and brilliancy of colour in portions of this work 
which may be said to be one of his distinctive featnree, 
while othor ports liave so blackened as to throw the picture 
ont of harmony. Of this defect an euthroned Madouna with 
two kueeling Saints, also in the Accademia, is an example. 
Two small and beautiful pictnres at Castle Howard — the 
Fall, and the Sacrifice of Isaac^wliich have borne succes- 
sively the names of Raphael and Francia, are now pro- 
nounced to be first-rate specimens of Mariollo's rivalship 
with Fra Bariolommeo. A tonall " Noli me tangere " iu the 
Louvre, long attributed to Perugitui, is an indubitable work 
by the master. Au Assiuaption in the Berlin Museum, a 
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joint production with the Frale, ie an instanoe of the diffi- 
culty of dietingnislung their respective bands. The opinion 
that the lower part was attributable to Albertinelli, and 
the nppor to the FraU, which hod long prevailed, haa now 
been with probable justice reversed by Dr. Waagen.* 
Finally, tbe Annonciation at Munich with SS. Sebastian and 
Ottilia, with much of the pious sentiment of his friend and 
liartner, is eiclusivolj his own fine work. 

According to Yosari, AJberlineili was at one time so dis- 
gusted with the life of an ai'tist that he took to keeping a 
tavern, for the purpose of escnpiug from criticism, and 
bearing " no more of muscles, foreshorten ings, and per- 
Bpective." This ie supposed to bsve occnrred on the dissolu- 
tion of the partnership. That dissiiliitiou, however, neitber 
weakened their friendship, nor tbe tavern lift) hie love for 
art. He is known to have resumed the brush, and to have 
mode a journey to Borne, whence he returned to Florence in 
u state of illness which ended his lifu in 1515. 

Another coadjutor of Fra Bartolommeo of an inferior class 
was Fro Paolino di PUloia, 1490-1547; subsciiuently « 
Dominican monk in 8. Marco. His works bear that super- 
ficial resemblance to Fra Bartolommeo which have led to 
their being catalogued in some gullories under bis name. 
This is tbe more to be undcrst^iod from the fiLct that he 
iuhorited drawings and designs by bis niosltr, snd worked 
them up into pictures. A Pietit in the Accaduuiio, Florence, 
and various altar-pieces in Pistoin, are examples. A Cruci- 
fixion by him in S. Spirito at Siena long bore the name of 
Fra Bartolommeo, of wliom it exaggerates the fonus and" 
vulgarises the sentiment. 

After the death of Fra Paolino the designs of tbe greater 
master fell into tbe bands of a Dominican nun, Phutilla 
Nelli, who also traded upun them in a feeble and sentimental 
style. 

Tbere arc works by the Frale, as well as by MarioUo— or 

perhaps by both — which bear cvido ii;e of the assisting band 

of Bugiardini and of Francia Biiji; who, with Iwnoceazo da 

Imola and Pontormo, were scholars n tbo atelier of S. Marco. 

* S« CaUlogne of Berlia Hukdri. 
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It most here be remembered that it reqniree idl the pre- 
sent advance in connoiBseorBbip to discriminate the work of 
uiiHts who painted after % joint-stock fasliion, not only in 
the eune at«lier, but on the same picture. For it is a patent 
fiiGt, that when the art of Italian painting was at its higheat 
elcTation, it partook of all the commercial conditioOB of 
trade. It is only natural, therefore, that the greater namea, 
those of the head partner, which hare snrvived, should 
have been appropriated for every picture which bears the 
character of the 6rni. 

Qiuliano Buijiardini, 1471-1551. He etndicd in the 
garden of the Uodici, where he became the friend of the 
yonthfol Michael Angela. Ho attained no great excellence, 
but so far canght feebly and BupcrficJally the chamct«r of 
the great period, that his works, in times when a great 
master's name was given to all who imitated his style or 
borrowed his designs, have been catalogued in galleries 
under the highest designations. Ho signs himself "Jul. 
no." (Florentinus) ; and this, with the help of a KTiehacl- 
angelosque design, has been twisted into " Jul. Ro.," or Qiiilu 
Bomano. His figures are short; his heads of infanta over 
lai^ ; the mouth, in all, wide, and with heavy apper lip. He 
has a Madonna and Child in the Uffizi, a Marriage of St. 
Catherine at Bologna, a Nativity at Berlin with four Saints. 
The ■' Madonna del Pozzo," in the tribune of the TJffizi — 
a pretty picturo, still catalogued as a Rnphael — ^partakcs 
strongly of tho character of Bugiardini. His most impor- 
tant work is the Martyrdom of St. Catherine, in the Cappellu 
Rucellai in S. Maria Novella, Florence, of wliieh the com- 
position is assigned to Michael Angela. 

Marc' Anl<inio Francia Bigio, 1482-1525, is a master who 
shows the sauie floating influences of the day, and was also 
the friend and coadjutor of Andrra del SarUi. He studieit 
under Marioltu Albi-rlineUi. An important ]iicturo of the 
Annunciation, with the First Person of tlio Trinity ac- 
oomponied by cherubs above, and oroamental buildings — 
now in tho Turin Gallery— is by him. The Madonna and 
Child between the Baptist and Job, in the Uflizi, and tlie 
Calumny of Apelles, at tlio Pitti, are given to him. The 
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l&tter bos tbe initials " F. B." He executed two worke id 
the court of the Scalzo, next to tboee hf Andrea del Sarto — 
The B&ptist lecemng the Blessing of his F&rcnts before his 
departoTo, iutd His first Ueeting with the jonthful Christ in 
the WildcmesB In the court of the S8. Annnozinta he 
painted the Huriage of the Virgin. In all theeo works he 
appears a Euccessful imitator of his friend. The monks 
uncovered this last work before it was finished, which so 
enraged Qie artist that be gave the head of tbe Virgin some 
blows with a hammer, and was with difficulty prevented 
from destroying tbe whole. The traces of these blows 
remain. Fhtncia Bigio also gave himself with much success 
to portrait paintu^, various specimens of which bave gone 
by tbe names of Andrea del Snrto and of Maphael. The head 
of a young man in the Lonvre, catalogued as Raphael (No. 
3S5), his elbow on a ledge, is now believed to bo the work of 
this painter. Other portraits put the question beyond donbt 
by tbe fact that the monogram " F. B." and date are upon them. 
Such are the portrait of a youth, with black cap and glove 
in right hand, at a window, in the Fitti ; also tbe hulf-length 
portrait of the &ctor of one of tbe Modici, in the Slate 
drawing-room at Windsor Castle, ascribed to Andrea del Sarto ; 
also two male portraits in tbe Berlin Hnseam, one of them 
catalogued asSd>a»tian delPiombo. Two fine portraits— one 
in the possession of Lord Yarborongh, tbe other in that of 
Mr. Fuller Maitland— both ascribed to Baphatl—hBoi Francia 
Bigio's monogram and the date. 

Andrea Vamiechi, called Andrea drl Sarto,* from his 
father's trade as a tailor, 1487-1531. He represents another 
phase of mature Florentine art, which is marked by a 
splendid execution and grand air, though devoid of tbe 
earnestness of Fra Barlolommeo. He rises occasionally to 
great dignity, hut is realistic in bis types, especially in bis 
female beads, which are merely the generalisation of a rather 
ignoble individual. Andrea del Sarto was bred in tbe schctol 
of Piero di Cogimo, and preserved some of the peculiarities 

• Biidi, Notizie insdit< della 
Kritti c documenti lulentici; 
Alfred Rcumont ; Leipiig, 18»5. 
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of bis master in tiie landecape bBckgronnde of his amall 
pictiiTes, bnt, under the inflnence of Leonardo and Michnel 
Angela, he Boon OTersteppod these limits. The delicftte 
modelling and chisroaonro of hie forms in hia best examples 
point to the great school of Leonard^, while the airiness and 
transparency of his colour and ecnso of atmosphere go 
beyond Fra Bartolomneo on the rood to Corrcggio. In the 
realistic qualities of art he stands on high grunnd; bnt 
when he approaches the ideal and profound, he aasnmee a 
stereotyped expression. 

Among the earliest of Andrea's works are the frescoes 
which he eieouted in the court of the Compagnia dello 
Scalzo at Florence.* All the paintings now remaining are 
in chiaroscnro, and. with the exception of some allegorical 
fignros, represent the history of St. John the Baptist. 
Those first p«int«d, and which were undertaken in partner- 
ship with Franeia Bigio, were the Baptism of Christ, the 
Preaching of John, and the liaptism of the People. With 
the dry angnlar manner of the old school these already 
nnite pleasing correct drawing, and dignity of character. 
The rest of these pictures bclung to a later period of the 
artist's practice, extending to 152G, and are of nueqnal 
merit; the lost executed — the Birth of the fiaptist-'is, 
howcTer, a simple, effective composition, with very bcaoti- 
fol figures. Although these works have suffered, they cnn 
yet be tolerably well made out. In couscquenco of the 
celebrity of these first-mentioned frescoes a similar work 
was intrusted to Andrea in the court of the SS. Annunziata 
at Florence. Alestio Bdtdntnaelii had already begun the 
subject of the Nativity, and Cosimo BoaefUi had also painted 
a compartment. Andrea commenced witli the history of S. 
Filippo Benizzi, which he ctinipletcd in five largo pictures. 
These are among the finest of his produetiona ; they are in 
some jiarts very simple and severe in execution, but have an 
expression of real dignity which is rarely found in his other 
works. One of their peculiar features are the beautiful 
landscape backgrounds. The fourth picture is remarkable, 
both as regards its composition and the animation with 
■ Fittore a FreKo di AndrH del Sarlo ; Firenia, IS'2.1. 
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which the etory is told ; it repreeente the Death of the Saint, 
and a Boy restored to Life. The fifth excels in the 
harmony of its light and shade and colouring ; the suhject 
ia Children healed by touching the Garment of the Saint. 
Some time later Aitdrea painted in the same court the 
Birth of the Virgin, which ie one of those stately scenes 
with which Ghirlandajo first invested domestic life, and 
which are peculiarly Italian. (See woodcut.) The most 
developed forms and principles of art are seen here, 
and this Birth of the Virgin ie also an inBtance of the 
highest level, in point of execution, attained by fresco. 
Indeed the decline of that art may be said to date from a 
syetem which substituted an over-variety of colour and 
effect for the severe simplicity of each transmitted from 
Mataccio to Qhirlaiuiajo. An Adoration of the Kings is in 
the same court, in which the energy of the male figures 
seems purposely contrasted with the staid beauty of the 
women in the last-mentioned fresco. Among tlie followers 
iu the procession are portraits of cotemporary characters, 
with that of the painter himEclf, a man of regular features, 
but with that absence of refinement which suggests the same 
absence in his works. These frescoes were completed iu 
151i. A picture of the Saviour on the high altar with the 
bands crossed ie uncertain of date, but fine in character. 
Another fresco by him in the great court of the same 
convent, executed 1525, is one of his masterpieces. This is 
a lunette over a door (see woodcut), of simplu composition 
and grand effect — the Madonna and Child, with Joseph — 
called &om the sack on which Joseph leans the " Madonra 
del Sacco." 

But before wo pass to Andrea's easel-pictures another im- 
portant fresco must be mentioned, in the refectory of the 
convent of S. Salvi, near Florence, of the year 1526-7, repre- 
senting the Last Supper, with the usual arrangement of the 
figures ; it resembles, in this respect, Leonardo da Finn's 
Gompoflition, though not to be compared with that work in 
the pmfonnd conception of the subject. The division of 
the groups is peculiar ; the single figures are finely charac- 
terised, harii^ the aspect of portraits, and of fine colonr. 
2 D 
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The easel-pictorea by Andrea ue nnmemu; their 
subjeotB ue principftllj confined to the aimpla ciiole of 
Madonnu, Holy Funilloe, And BimilAr Blt&r-pieoea ; in which 
his peculiar i^nalitiea are freely developed. Pictures of this 
kind, belonging to hia early time, are rare. One, which he 
painted fur the oonTCnt of S. Qallo, and which is now in the 
Pitti Palace, »bowB a finer and deeper etuneBtneBB than is 
HBnal in hiB works ; it ia an Annunciation, and reminds ns 
in some respects of Franeia. In other works— in ono, for 
example, of the same subject — in the same gallery (No. 27), 
the iuflncnce of Michael Angela ia Tieifalo ; an influence which 
can hardly be said to have operated faToniably on the style 
of Andrea. The most beaatiful example of the artist's own 
manner is the Madonna di S. Francesco, in Uie tribune of the 
UfBzi at Florence. The Madonna with the Child stands on 
a low altar, supported by two boy-angels ; S. Francis and 
S. John the Evangelist stand beside her : the cxptceeion 
of both is serene and dignified. Nothing con exceed the 
harmonious fusion of tones in which the outlines of this 
work are almost obliterated. Among the altar-pieces now 
in the Pitti Palace, the so-called DispntA della 8S. Trinita is 
peculiarly fitted to exhibit Andrea's affinity with the Yenotiau 
school. This is a " Santa Cunversazione" of six Saints. St. 
Angustin is speaking with great inspiration of manner ; St. 
Dominic is being oonvinced by his reason, St. Francis by 
his heart ; St. Lawrenco is looking earnestly out of the 
picture ; while St. Sebastian and the Magdalen are kneeling 
in &ont, devoutly listening. Weherefind the most admirable 
contrasts of action and expression, combined with the highest 
beauty of elocution, especially of colouring. About the 
year 1516 Andrea painted a Dead Christ with angels which 
made its way to the Court of Francis 1. The reception of 
this work led to the commission of a Madonna picture, and 
in 1613 iho painter was induced to transfer his atelier to 
Paris. Hero tlio fine " Charity " still in the Louvre, in which 
ofaaractoristics of Michael Angela are perceptible, was exe- 
cuted ; also the grand and powerfully coloured Pietii in the 
Belvedere Gallery, Vienna. It is believed that Andrea's 
wife, Lucretia del Fedc, the model for bis Madonna, but not 
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a desirable helpmate m other respects, whom ho had left in 
Florence, induced him to ask the Ring for leave of absence. 
This was not onl; granted, bat funds for the parchase of 
works of art in Italy intrusted to him. Andrea is stated to 
have squandered the monej, and, at all erents, lie did not 
return to Paris. He waa now employed in Florence by 
Ottaviuno de" Medici, in conjunction with Franria Bigio and 
Poittormn, to decorate the coimtry palace of Poggio a Caiano ; 
Andrea undertaking the subject of Ciesar receiving Tribute. 
Tliis is a lively and picturesque scene, with fine buildings, 
and with Cesar seen above a flight of steps which various 
figures are ascending, bearing their tribute of animals, 
sheep, parrots, a monkey, &c. 

The two small pictures from the life of Joseph, with 
numerous figures, now in the Pitti, are believed to belong to 
1523, and are choice examples of his art. Tbey formed port 
of the decoration for a nuptial apartment ; the other portiona 
being painted by Granaeei, Bacchiacca, and Poniormo.* 

A story told of Andrea by Vasari worthily succeeds that 
of his dishonesty to Francis I., and illustrates the manners 
of the time. The celebrated portrait by Bapkatl of Leo X. 
between the two Cardinals, belonging to Ottaviano de' 
Medici, now in the Pitti, was coveted by a Duke of Mantua, 
who obtained authorify from Clement VII to appropriate it 
Ottaviano, however, was not inclined to part with so fine a 
work, but instead of disputing the point with his Holiness 
be met force with fraud, and employed Andrea to make a 
copy, which was sent to the Duke of Mantua as the original. 
This copy, when at Mantua, deceived even Julio Romano, 
who had taken part in the execution of the original. It has 
been long in the Gallery at Naples, and has given rise 
to much altercation as to which is the original picture. 
The two have not yet undergone the test of being seen side 
by side ; meanwhile modem connoissenrship detects the 
hand of tho Florentine master, and the undefinablo some- 
thing which tells a copy from an original, in the work at 
Naples. In 1524 Andrea executed the fine Pieta now in the 
Pitti, and other works which are missing. 

• For ■ corions hitlorr of thi» Mries, s« Vnsnri's ' life of Pontonuo.' 
2 II 2 
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In later ye&rs Andrat'a &cilitj of brash tempted turn to 
increMing mumerism and empdness. His mgn-maDn&l is an 
A. and Y. interlaced. The porinit of tlie master is men- 
tioned in the fresco of the Adoration of the Kings. Another, 
mnch restored, painted 1518, formerly in the Gappooi Col- 
lection at Florence, is now in the Compana Gallery bX the 
Loane. A fine portrait of a yoong man, by hie hand, in the 
National Gallery, is sapposcd to be hie own. If so, it 
shows a face of more beauty than refinement. A later 
portrait — a fresco fragment — is in the UfBzi. 

Jacopo Camtcci, commonly called Pontormo, was a scholar 
of Andrea del Sarto. He assisted his master in various 
works — painted the predella to the Annunciation in the 
Pitti, and joined in the decorstiTe works which hailed the 
elevation of Leo X. to the Papacy. The fresco of the 
Assumption in the SS. Annunziata was executed by him. 
Two pictures of the life of Joseph, part of the scries nlliidi-d 
to, now in the Pitti, were by Poniormo. He wos a paiiitiT 
of portraits of dignified character. One, of a Ucdici, is in 
the Uffizi ; another is in the frollcry of the late Mr. Thomas 
llaring, and two are in the Berlin Museum, His works have 
often passed nndcr the name of Andrea del Sarlo. 

Two other inferior scholars and assistants of Andrea are 
Jacone and Domeniro Paligo. Numerous Holy Families by 
Domeniro arc seen in the Borghcsc and Colonna palaces, 
Borne ; also in the Pitti. 

The Florentine, It Botso, or rather Rouo de Ro*m, was 
also employed in the court of the SS. Anuunzistawith^iidmi 
nnd the above-named artiste. A certain fiiutastic manucr, 
g)ecnliar to this artist, distinguishes him from the rest of tlie 
Florentines. In the galleries of Florence and in other [iiirtR 
of Italy we find pictnrcs by his hand ; upon the whole, 
however, they are scarce even there. A lai^ Madonna. 
with saints, in the manner of Andrea del Sarfo, is in the Pitti 
Fnkce. H Botm spent the most active period of his life 
in France, in the service of Francis I. (under the name of 
Maitre Boux), superintending the embellishments of the 
polncc at Foutainebleau. A Salutation of the Virgin, of his 
best time, now in the Lonvro, shows eqnally the influence 
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u( Fra BarloUmmteo as of Andrea del Sarto. An Entombment 
in the same gallery is coldlj antique and Tery mannered. 

Riddfo Ghirlandajo, 1483-1560, was the only Bon of 
Domenico Ghirlandajo who followed his father's profession. 
He was a painter of merit, as distinguished from originality, 
and lived in the midst of so many fine examples that ho bad 
as few great defects as eiceUences. He had tho smooth 
surface of Ihe Leonardo school — tho roddish tints of Cosimo 
Roudli; occasionally ho approaches the manner of Fra 
Barlolommeo, and, in his children, even that of Raphael, but 
he eTcites no strong interest in any form. A Procession to 
Cnlvary, in the Antinori Palace at Florence, is a careful 
picture with some good heads. An altar-piece at the convent 
of S. Jacopo at Kipoli (close to Florence) — the Madonna 
and Child, with the Marriage of St. Catherine, and four 
male Bainta, life-size — which is called Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
is one of Bidol/o'e beet works. A Nativity on the other hand, 
in the Esterhazy Gallery, Vienna, ie a specimen of his 
weakness, though the Shepherds are good. A Coronation of 
the Virgin in the Lonvre is an early work, 1604, His two 
pictnres in the Louvre — S, Zenobio restoring a boy to life 
(see woodcut), and the burial of the same Saint — are con- 
sidered hie chefg-d'amvre ; and a female portrait in the 
Fitti ie individual and attractive. But be is seen, like all 
second-rate masters, to best advantage on a small scale, as in 
a predella, with fi»6 suhjects, at the oratory of the Bigalto 
at Florence. Sidolfo Ghirlandajo was the friend of Raphael, 
and of the some age. His industry in the art won the great 
master's cenfldonco, who, according to Vasari, employed him 
to fill in part of the blue droiwry of the Belle Jardiniere ; 
and nlso invited him to join him in Rome. But Ridolfu 
understood hie own merits and intoreata better than to leave 
Florence, where an immense trade of art was in demand 
for the masquerades, pageants, and other festivities of the 
Republic, and for the weddings and funerals of the Medici. 
These transient forms of art all contributed to that facility 
and convention of hand and composition which, from this 
time, began to usurp in Florence the thought and reticence 
of the older maeters. 
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With Baffatllino Capponi, called del (?ar6o— 146(^15 24— 
« scholar of FiUppiito Lippi, Qio series of the Florentine artiste 
of this period closes. He painted in tempera. In this 
jiainter's earlier works there is a pecoliar chum ; he exhibits 
a teudemesB of feeling which nearly resembles Loreiuo di 
Credi, but expressed more gracefully. The Berlin Museum 
possesses five works by RaffaeUitio, among which two largo 
altar-pictures and a Madonna and Child wiQi two angels 
(see woodcut) are remarkable for the quality we have 
mentioned. That dramatic power also, which cbarac- 
terisoe the two Lippi and Qhirlandajo, displays itsolf in 
Saffaellimt'a " Resurrection " in the Florentine Academy, 
especially in the figures of the four guards. The Coronation 
of the Virgin in the Louvre, an altar-piece formerly in S. 
Salri, Florence, is an important work, which shows bis 
connection with Filippino, but is much injured. This 
painter at a later period followed the modem direction, in 
which Mirhael Angela and Raphael had led the way ; but his 
attempts in it wore not fiuccesafol. Some of his later works 
are to bo Boeu on the ceiling of the chapel of St Thomas 
Aquinas, in S. Maria sopra Minerva, at Bome. The walls 
are painted by his master Filippino Lippi. 



CHAPTER IV. 



It has been customary to quote, as a tribute to Baphatly* a 
rhapsody on the part of Vasari, which, from the very ex- 
aggeration of its nature, is calculated to excite aospicion of 
its truth. When also it is taken into account that to Tosari'e 
inaccurate and flippant pea ore owing slanders on Raphaete 
moral character which no cotempomry writer among the 
many who deplored his loss hod mentioned, and which 

* VtTf eopiona liteniy nmltriili. The most important original works, 
beiidi the BTticUt ID Vnuri'i Bin^raphj, *t« — Asgelo Comolli. ViU JnedilM 
di ftBO'atllo dii Urbinn. illu.lr. «in note, Roma, ITSn, 2di1 edit., 1791.— 
Carlo Fta, Notiiic intonio Raff. Sauio da Ur. ed alccDe dl lui optrt, etc.. 
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modern inveBtigation may be said to bavo rofatcd, ve voBtj 
omit tbe florid pamgtBph with which the life of this great 
man was introduced in a former edition. There was no need 
to depreciate otiier paintera in order to exalt Raphael, The 
character of his pencil, its versatility and its purity, are 
sufficient signs of his roaiyeUooB endoumente. No master 
has left so many works of tbe highest rank in art — do other 
so little that ia defective or unattroctivo. He represents a 
purity and refinement of feeling and form nnattoined before 
and unequalled since, and in the combination of which with 
power of hand and grasp of mind he stands alone. Yet 
Raphael may be said not to have been so new in his qtialities 
as so perfect. He was therefore not a master who could be 
successfully imitated. He possessed those evenly baluiced 
and exquisite qualities which admit not of the more, and 
Tantsh with the less. Just what he deepest felt and best 
executed in his eliefi-^xavre, delights us : nothing stronger, 
nothing weaker. He stood exactly on that eminence which 
leads downwards, on either hand, to insipidity or exaggera- 
tion. His refinement became weakness in some of his 
followers —his strength, coarseness, in others ; so that among 



Roma, 1823.— L. Pongilfone, Elogio itarioo di RaS-~ S(ial[ dii Urbino, Urb. 
1829.— Quntrcnitn de Quincj, Hi>t. de la Vie et des OuTn^u de Riph'-, 
Parii, 18'24; 'iad edition, 18»3 ; tnnilated into luliin, vith imporUot 
unles ; litom della Vita t dell* Opere di RafBello Saniio da Utbiio. del S. 
qnalttmtie, etc, ; voluta in Ilaliano, correltn. illustrsl* ed ampliaU per 
cum di Francetco Lougheua, Milaso, 1R29. — Rnfnel all Uenich und 
KilDBtler, TDD a. K. Nagler, MUnchen, 1836,— a compilalioD. Othara bj 
Brand. Reiiberg, Grayer, Ac. Bejond all these ranki J. D. PanBavant, 
Rafael Ton Urbioo u. sein Vater Giovanni San ti, Ltipiig, 1839, 2 vol.. with 
14 platM; a work which embraces, with critical selection, the preiiODi 
researchei, eiplains in detnil the works of the great painter, and, till new 
(kU come to light, may be considered ax having eihaaited the lubject. 
^ Further: Italienische Konchungen ron C. I'. Ton Rnmohr, vol. iii. — 

el et (Euvrej, etc. :— a great numlwr, but unfor- 
tunately not chosen with sulficieut discriminHtion. — Boonomaiion, Suite 
d 'etudes ealqutei etdessinjead'aprticinqtableaai de Raphael j Paris, 1SI8. 

Catalogues of the Engravings after Raphael's worki: — Nachrichtcn Ton 
Eunttlern nnd Kuustiachen ; vol. ii., Leipzig, 1769, p. 315, etc.— Cali- 
logue du Eatampea grar«e> d'aprii Rafael : par Tauriscns Eubuns (the 
Ateodhin doignation of Count L«pel}; Franefort ini la U., IBI9 — etc 
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some of tbo moBt uoattractive m&imeriBta may bo qnoted 
MTorol who attempted to walk in his stopB. Aa compwed 
'with hia great predecesaora Zeonardo da Vinei and Midael 
Angelo, hie distisgnishing oicellonce amy be SHmmod ap an 
that of an barmouionB beaaty of expresaion, colour, and form ; 
neither so thorough in execution and modelling as the first, 
nor so onginal, powei-ful, and subjective afi the second. 
Like the other greatest masters of this zenith of art. 
SaphaeVs powers and activity were iiot confined to painting. 
White giving designs for statues which were executed bj 
others, thtre is evidence, both external and internal, to prove 
that two of the most remarkable works in scolpture of 
modem timea wcro modelled and executed by himself. 
These ore the Boy and tho Dolphin,* a subject from ^lian, 
and tho figure of Jonah, in tho Cappella Chigi,| 8. Maria 
Kovella, Borne. Saphad also fills an important place as 
an architect, and various buildings in Itumo besides St. 
Fetor's and tliu Villa Medici are connected with his name. 
Further, by the siithority of Leo X., ho conunenced the 
investigation and moosureoient of the remains of ancient 
Borne, an occupation intermi)tcd by his early death. 

Raphael «ii(i:io— boVn Good I'riday, 28th of March, 1483, 
died Good Friday, 1520— was the son of Giotanni Saati. Tho 
name, in the father's case, having been latinised into Saneltiie, 
was, in the son's, italiatiised bock int« Sanzio. He doubtless 
received hia early impressions of art from hia father, whom, 
«s also hia mother, he lost before he was twelve years of age, 
when hu wiis protected and assisted by his maternal uncle. 
Simone Ciarla. Of his early years thoro are, however, no 
further rucoi-ds, except that the presence of Timoleo Fiti in 
Urbino in ll'Jl, with whom he iifterwards maintained a 
lasting fi'iondsbip, may havo coutributud to his development. 
In 14^5, OS it is believed, Baphaet was placed in the school 
of Piclro Peru-jiao at Perugia, whoro ho remained until about 
his tweutieth year. Of any work by his hand before 1405 

• Xo« in possession of Sir Hervey Brinf. 7 I'orlmxn Sqiinr*, London. 
StewooJculin ' Peuny Magi> line,' July IT, 1<J41. A cut is In the Dresdeu 
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nothing is known ; the &6sco of the Madonna in his father's 
house, hitherto ascribed to him, being now recognised as the 
work of Gio. Saiili* himsolf. A circular picture of a. Holy 
Familj' in S. Andrea at Urbiao, far from being an early work 
by Baphael, ie partially a copy by an unknown band &om one 
of hia latest pictures — the Holy Family painted for Francis I. 
The earliest known work by the master is found in a copy 
of two of the children from a picture of " the Family of 
the Redeemer" by Pemgino — formerly in 8, Maria de' Foesi, 
now in the Mnsenm at Marseilles. They represent B8. 
James Major and Minor embracing, painted in tempera on a 
gold ground. This copy is preserved in the sncristy of 8. 
Fietro dei CnSBinenei, at Perugia. In other respects the first 
traces of hie hand and mind are believed to be recognisable 
in -various pictures by Periujino, who availed himself of the 
help of his gifted scholar. The Besurrection of our Lord, in 
the Vatican (see woodeut), is now pronounced to be indebted 
to the youthful Raphael, more fur that general working 
out of Peniyiiw's design, which would naturally fall to a 
scholar, than for the elocution of any particular figure. 
Another work of the same kind is Perugino'a chef~d'(KUore, 
the altar-piece in the National Gallery, which is imbued 
with that feeling which characterises Raphael. Recent and 
close investigation of tho frescoes of the Sala del Combio 
at Perugia also detects tho assistance of tho young scholar 
in them. These productions and indications of his hand 
belong undoubtedly to a period before 1500, when he was 
not yet Bcventeen. 

Raphael is knuwn to have visited hia native IJrbino iu 
1499, To this year therefore may be ascribed the contents 
of his so-called ' Skel4:h-book,' now preserved in the Belle 
Arti, Venice. These cousist of slight drawinga of eiquislte 
beauty — youthful heads, both male and female— sketches of 
children, ami CKpccially copii s of heads of illuatrious per- 
sonages which decoratod tlie Palace at Urbino, and which 
are ascribed to Melozic da ForVi (vol. i. p. 2G0J. 

* This, thoQgh much repainted, it iDlereiting from the great probability 
Uut the compceition wns tnken direct]}' from nature, and that the artiat'i 
wife, Hagii Ciaria, and their onlj lUTTiTing no, Jlap/uiit, were the 
orifiiuiti. — C. L. £. 
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The first mdepeniient works bj Raphael (from ftbont 1500 
to 1501), which oan be identified as sncb, are the two sides 
(now eeponted) of a cborcb banner in 8. TriniU at Cittii 
di Caatello; the one representing an Italian Trinitj with 
8S. Sebastian and Sock praying, the other the Creation of 
ISve; also an altar-piece executed for tho eamo town — the 
Cmcifixion with four Saints—fonnorly in Cardinal Fcscb's 
Gallery at Rome, now in that of Earl Dudley in London. 
All these are entirely in Perugino'e style, though already 
surpassing him in intelligence of oiprossion. In the Cruci- 
fixion, the childlike beauty of the St. John, and the deep 
grief of the Madonna, are given with great intensity. 
Tarions easel-pictnres are also attributed, with more or lcs« 
oertain^, to Raphael alone during this time. They bcni* 
the stamp of that tender, enthnsiostic sentimentality which 
is the general characteristic of the Umbtian school, and 
which may be said to harmonise with the nature of pure and 
ingenuous youth. Tho chonn of those efforts consists indeed 
in their being essentially youthful, and yet as containing the 
germs of that energetic and noble manhood, the absence of 
which in other Umbrian masters is seen in the insipidity 
and mannerism into which they degenerate. Specimens, 
therefore, of this period of Baphaere career have a peculiar 
interest. A few may bo mentioned which are tolerably well 
authenticated. Fiiet, some Madonna pictures ; two in tho 
Berlin Museum, In the one, the Madonna is reading ; the 
Child on her lap holding a goldtineh in his hand (1).* The 
attitude of the mother is unaffected and simple; the perfectly 
OTal countenance has an expression of peace and repose — 
not free, howcTcr, from insipidity ; tho Child is not beau- 
tiful ; the forms are as yet awkwardly rendered, and the 
attitude is affected.^* A second picture in the same gallery, 
somewhat later, with heads of 88. Francis and Jerome 
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iotrodaced on each side of the Virgin (3), is better. Here, 
the conntenance of the Mitdonaa, who turns affectionately to 
the Child, is equallj* tender and gentle ns in the other 
pictoro, and more &ee from defects ; the figure of the Child 
is also better drawn, and the beads of the two saints ere 
excellent 'I'be general arrangement is ^reeably contriTud, 
and the picture is executed with great delicacy and warmtb. 
Similar to this, but mubh more finisbod, is the small cir- 
cular picture of the Madonna and Child, of tbe Casa Con- 
nestabile (4), lately sold to the Petersburg Gallery. 'I'be 
Virgin (a half-figure) stands in a landscape, reading, while 
the Child in ber arms also looks into the book. Tbe bead of 
tbe Virgin indicates a progressive dovelopment of form and 
expression ; the Child, too, is lovely. It may be called a 
miniatnie painting of inexpressibly delicate and beantifol 
execution. A copy is iu tbe Oddi Gallery, Perugia. Uf 
somewhat earlier date, probably, was tbe Madonna of tbe 
Coutessa Anna Alfani, still at Perugia, also one of tbe most 
cbanuing specimens of this time. The Virgin, with her 
eyes cast down, is holding the Child, who stands upon her 
lap : in the comers above are two cherub beads. 

Next to these may be mentioned a large altar-piece — -an 
Adoratinu of tbe Kings (not painted later than 1503), which 
has passed &om the Ancajani family of Spoleto to the 
Berlin MuBenm. The general motives of this rich com- 
position resemble the Umbrian school in the treatment of 
similar subjects ^ tbe some resemblance ie observable in the 
attitudes of the figures, and in the management of the 
drapery ; but the beads are remarkable for a peculiar 
refinement, and the forms have great purity and delicacy. 
A rich arabesque frame incloses tbe whole ; in the upper 
corners are represented two sibyls; in tbe lower, two 
saints (see woodcut). This picture is painted in distemper, 
on canvas, and has suffered so much from damp that the 
colours are not only &ded, hut in some ports bave scaled of^ 
leaving tbe well-understood preparatory outline visible.' 

* S«e Dr. WugeD, ' Ueber du Gtmalde Bsphaeli aiu dem Haute Ancajuii,' 
< SUtUi fUT bildende Kniut,' 1634, No. 18. Jiiit doubla bave b«ei> niicd 
■I to wkether thii picture is cntirelj bj Raphaei. Heatra. Crowe and 
C4V4kaKlle uai{a it altogether to Spagna. Aa regardi compoaition, bow- 
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A picture very siaiil&r to this in composition is in the 
gallery of the Vatican. The Virgin kneels on one side of 
the Infant, Joseph on the other : in the middle distance are 
the shepherds ; in the bockgroand the kings ai-e approaching. 
This picture appears, however, to have come from the studio 
of Peiu'jino ; for, thoagh we recogmse the hand of Raj-hael 
in nome parts, in others that of Lo Spagna and of other lenn 
important artists are visible.' Another important lecture of 
this time, which shows the progress of the yoang painter, is 
the Coronation of the Vit^n, painted for the church of S. 
Francesco at Perugia, in 1-502, and now in the Vatican. In 
the npper part, Christ and the lUadouna are enthroned ou 
clouds and surrounded by angels with musical instnimcnts ; 
below, the disciples stand around the tomb, which is filled 
with flowers. In this lower part of the picture there is a 
very evident sttonipt to give the figures greater life, motion, 
and enthnniastic eiprcssion than had been before nttonipted 
in the Echool (for instance, in the beautiful hca<1s of three 
jroutha looking upwards), though, owing to the wout of com- 
plete practical mastery, the effort has not been entirely suc- 
cessful. The Christ is not fortunate in expression, though 
that of the Virgin is beautiful. This picture was taken to 
Paris and there transferred from wood to cnnvos. The 
landscape is ordinary Feruginesque. The predella was 
adorned with elegant miniature-like pictures of the Annun- 
ciation, the Adoration of the Kings, and the Presentation in 
the Temple ; they are also in the Vatican. f 

To this early time also belonged an important picture 
painted for the church, before mentioned, of S. Trinita at 
Citt& di Castello, namely S. Niccolo di Tolcutinu standing, 
treading down Satan, and crowned by the Madonna and St. 
Augustin ; the First Person of the Trinity, suirounded with 
angels, seen above, 'ITiis picture remained till 178U in the 

er»r, it belnnf" uiKiueJtinnshly lo th» school, which w iiroved !■;■ the 

of the Bnme aubjeot, onlj thnt it ii liner aod better undirilood, eipecinll j 

• The bend of Joseph ij probably by Sapharl.—C. L. E. 
t For other aDUiller aorki of this deKriptioo, aee Piuumnt, L SS, ind 
ii.35. 
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dmrcli, when it waa purchased of the monks by Pins VL for 
a considerable snm. It disappeared &om tlje Vatican at the 
French invasion, and has not been found since. 

The assistance given by Raphael at this period to Pintu- 
ricchio in the decorations of the Libroria at Siena is believed 
to have been limited to a few designs. Two of these 
drawings are still preserved—the one in the UfGzi, the 
other in the Casa Baldoschi, Perugia. The Sicnese have 
cherished the idea, funnded on a vugue statement in Vasari, 
that Raphael lent his aid both in the cartoons and frescoes. 
On the contrary, the tasteless alterations evident in the 
frescoes from these existing designs are sufficient evidence 
that ho could not have contributed to their execation. 

At the beginning of 1504 Raphael appears to have quitted 
the school of Perugino and to have commenced an indepen- 
dent career : Le executed at this time some pictures in the 
neighbouring town of Citta di Castello. With all the 
features of the Umbrion school, these already show the freer 
action of his own mind, and a decided effort at greater 
individuality of representation. The most interesting 
example of this first period of Raphofl'e development is the 
Marriage Df the Vii^in (Lo Sposalizio), inscribed with his 
name, and the date 1504, and now in the Brcra at Milan 
(see woodcut). The arrangement is simple and beautiful : — 
Mary and Joseph stand opposite to each other in the centre ; 
tho High Priest, between them, joins their hands ; Joseph is 
in the act of placing the ring on the Virgin's finger : on her 
side is a group of the maidens of the Temple ; on Joseph's 
are the suitors, breaking their roda,^tbat only which 
Joseph holds in his hand having blossomed into a lily, 
which, according to the legend, was the sign that he was 
the chosen one.* In the background is a building, adorned 
with a peristyle, representing the Temple at Jerusalem.) 

• See the Hos Sanolorum and Evnng. M.iris,— C. L. E. 

t This btouliful architectnraJ design, it Rppeari, wiu copied (but very 
much improted) rrom n pictnr* of the same lubject by Perugino. now in 
the Museum at Caen ia Normudy. The general form and proportions 
w«re probably suggHicd in the first instance hy Brunelleschi's design for 
lli« oclAgon (externnlly si i teen-Bided) cbapel of the ScoLdrt aoneied U> the 
church Degl' Angeli It Floraac* ; the building itself remnined unHnished. — 
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With much of the Btifibees uid construnt of the old school, 
the figures are noble and dignified; the he^ds of grent 
beantf and Bwoetness, and expreasiTe of a tender, enthn- 
siaatio pathoe, which, inappropriate as it is in more animated 
repneentationa,* lends a pecoliar charm to this subject. 

After the completion of the Sposalizio, still in 1504, 
Baphael revisited Urbino, where he painted a Cbriat on the 
Honnt of Olives for the Duke Gnidobaldo. This beautiful 
picture is now in the possession of IILt. Fnller Maitland. 
Lo Sjpogna is believed to have assisted is the group of 
Jodaa and the guards. The two graceful little pictures also, 
in the Louvre, St. George and St Michael, appear to have 
been painted at this time for the Duke of Urbino : St. 
Geo^e, a noble and slender figure on a white horse, is 
attacking the dragon with his sword, having already trans- 
fixed him with his lauce. In the landscape background 
is the figure of the liberated princess. In the other picture 
the beautiful aud jouthful figure of the Archangel Uichael, 
clad in armour, is represented treading on the neck of the 
dragon and striking at him with his sword. In the dark 
landscape are seen monsl^irs of every kind, condemned souls 
plagued by demons, and a burning town, according to the 
8tb and 23rd books of Dante's Inferno. The execution of 
both these small pictures is careful, but at the same time 
light and bold. The St. George has been injured and is 
much over-i>aintod. "The Vision of a Knight," a small 
picture, formerly in the Borghcse Gallery, and now in the 
National Gallery in London, is supposed to have been 
painted a year earlier. It represents a youth in armonr, 
lying sleeping upon his shield under a laurel, with a female 
figure on each side. The one in a plain purple robe is 
ofiering him a book and a sword ; the other, richly dressed, 
is 'presenting flowers as symbols of the pleasures of life. 
This is one of the finest allegories in the manner of Giorgtoue. 

* The piclurt ii known by LoDghi's engrBTing. The careful remoVKl. h 
r«w jtmn ago, of 0Tcr-p»atingt, and the strengthening b; meaiu of quick- 
nilTer of the entirely wnrm-eateii panel on which the (uiint'iig itwlf 
Utcrallj tremhied to in fall— the skilful work of theUU 0«r. llolteni— has 
lireMTTed it for futur« generatinni, nnd. at the Mme time, rnuked curioui 
'lijcrepandes to appear bttwecn the engraving and the origimil wurk. 
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The original pen-and-ink drawing by the master, with 
pnuctored outlines from which the picture was traced, hangs 
by its side. Engraved by Mr. L. Gnmer. 

Id the autnnm of the year 1504 Raphael went to 
Florence.* Tuscan art had at this period attained its 
highest perfection, and the moat celebrated msisters were 
there contending for precedence. A new era now commences 
in itapAnefa development: &om this period dates his 
emancipation from the confined manner of Pervgino'i school ; 
and his advance towards independent thought and freo 
mastery of form. If his earlier works are the cipression of 
his own mild spirit, as subordinate to the teaching of a 
school, the greater part of those which immediately follow 
are characterised by an unconstrained and cheeifnl con- 
ception of life. 

About this year, 1504, the " Madonna del Granduca " (5), 
in the Fitti Giallery, is said t« have been executed. Here 
the Madonna holds the Infant tranquilly in her arms, and 
looks down in deep thought. Although slightly and very 
simply painted, especially in the nude parts, tjiis picture 
excels all Raphad'a prerious Madonnas in the chtum of a 
profound feeling. We feel that no earlier painter had ever 
understood to combine such boau^ with so intense an ex- 
pression. This picture is the last and highest condition of 
which Perugino'a type was capable. 

The Madonna, also, belonging to the Duke of Tor» 
Nnovft, formerly at Naples, now in the Berlin Museum, appears 
to have been the creation of this time. The Virgin ia 
represented sitting in a rocky landscape, with the Child on 
her lap, who, together with the little Baptist, is holding 
a scrolL A third child is leaning at the Virgins knee, 
gazing tenderly up at the Infant Saviour. This child, as 
compared with the two others, shows an advance in ease and 
freedom. 

This may be the place to mention the fresco of the Last 

* A ncori quoted by Gaye, Cartegg. 2, p. 68, proTti thnt Ptritgino bIm 
iprnt part of iKe mimmer of 1505 at Klorenee. According to a not* of 
certain eipvosu. ib. p. 89, it would Mem that Leonnrdi ilt Vinci at all 
«TaBt* Tiailed FloreucB ia the aummer of la05, and ilkkad Angelo tbc 
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Snpper, diaooTered in 1815 in what was formerly the refectory 
of the conTOnt of 8. Onofrio, Florence. The circimiBtancc 
of ui iuBCriptiun on the upper part of the robe of St. Thomas, 
with the noma of Baphael and tbe date 1505 — now con- 
sidered doubtful^ — led to the fi>iid EUp]H>8itiuQ that au 
addition to the works of tlio great master was hero dis- 
covered, and the question of its geuuinecess has occasioned 
Home controversy. The first general iraproseion caused by 
the fresco is that it is not purely of Florentine origin, but of 
miied Florentine and Fcruginosquc character — a]iproaching 
more nearly to PiaturiceMu than to any other master. The 
grounds for its not being by the hsud of Raphael are cun- 
vincing. Assuming the date (1505) to be correct, the short 
period of RaphaeTK stay in Florence would not have 
BofiSced for the production of such an inipurtnnt work. Tlic 
execution, also, shows a hand long practised in the art of 
fresco, and is totally inconsistent with Raphael's yuuthftd 
and timid touch, as seen iu the fresco of S. tJevero, Perugia, 
executed at or shortly after this date. The form of the some- 
what broad heads differs altto materially from the ty[>e con- 
tained in his Sposalizio, and in his other then known works. 
And, finally, it is impossible to believe that, ushered as he had 
just been into a new worM of art, with all that was grand, 
from JIfiMaccio's frescoes to Leoaanlo's cartoon, around him, 
and familiar doubtless with some transcript of Leonardo's 
Last Supper, ho should have returned to the traditional 
mode of representation, which, with all its grace, is 
embodied in this work. Whether or not by PinturierJiio, 
there can be no doubt that it is the production of a mature 
hand and mind. (See woodcut.) 

JtaphaeFB visit to Florence was but of short duration, fcir 
in the succeediug year we find him employed on several large 
works in Perugia ; these show for the first time the influence 
of Florentine art in the purity, fulness, and intelligent 
treatment of form ; though at the same time retaining 
motives of the Pcruginesqiie school. The first of these 
works which claims our notice was that executed for the 
nuns of S. Antonio of Padua, at Pemgia, once iu the 
posaession of the Colonna family at Ifome, afterwards in that 
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of the Eiog of Naples, uid now for sale in Engluid (8).* It 
represents the Mftdonnaaud Child seated on a stately throne, 
with a canopy. On the upper step of the throne stands the 
little St. John, adoring the Inianl Christ, \iho blesses him, 
while the Virgin gently draws him nearer. The Infant Christ, 
at Ae reqnest of the sisterhood, is clothed in a little garment 
At the sides above are SS. Eosalia and Catherine. Below 
Btond S3. Peter and Paul, figures of atmost dignity and 
great force of eolonr. In the lunette above is the Almighty 
— a half-length figure — with two adoring angels. The 
draperies in this pictnre, particularly iu the figures of the 
Apostles, are already more free and broad ; the heads of 
the male Saints are deeply thoughtful, those of the female 
Saints, particularly that of St. Catherine, fall of grace and 
sweetness ; the In&nt Christ is altogether worthy of his 
hand. The small subjects of the predella are now dispersed. 
The Christ on the Moont of Olives is in the possession of 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts ; the Christ bearing his Cross, 
at Mr. Miles's, of Leigh Court; and the Pteta, in the 
pOBSGssioa of Mr. Whyte, of Barron Hill, DorbyBhire.t 

Two other important pictures are ingcribcd with the date 
1505 : one an altar-piece for the church of the Serriti 
at Perugia, now at Blenheim, tho seat of the Duke of 
Marlberough, reprosonting tho Madonna and Child on a 
throne, with St. John the Baptist and St. Nicholas of Bari 
(9). This is a picture of surpaaaing beauty and dignity. 
Besides the dreamy intensity of feeling of the school of 
Perugia, wo perceive hero the aim at a greater freedom and 
truth of nature, .founded on thorough study.J The centre 
picture of tho predella — the Preaching of St. John the 
Baptist — is at Bowood, the scat of the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
The small picture in the Tosi Gallery at Brescia, re- 
ptesenting tho risen Saviour with the crown of thorns, and 

* Rnmohr usigoi a nunewbat tirlier dmU to thin picture. Ital. Fonch. 
iii. 32, 

t The PieU paued rrom the posKssioD of Count RcchtKi^ to that of 
Sir ThoDias Lawrence, and then became the pro|>ertT of Mr. Whyte, of 
Barroa Hill. Two single figures in the predella. S't. Fnncti and St. 
AnthoDT of Padua, are in (be Uulwich Gallery.— C. L. &. 

X Finely engraved by Ur. L. Grunir. 
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in the act of beDediction, appears also to belong to the year 
1505. The pictnie is charmingly executed and in good 

preeervation. 

Another important work is a fresco of cousidoruhlc size, 
already referred to, in the lunette of a chapel in the 
Camaldolose church of S. Scvcro at Perugia. The SuTiodris 
seated in the centre, with the Hnly Spirit hovering above 
and two youthful angels beside him. Above the group is the 
Almighty, with two cherube ; thin part of the work is much 
injured. On each side of the centre group, somouhat lower, 
are three seated figures, chiefly Comal dolese monks. This is 
a very grand composition (see woodcut) ; on tlio one hiiud 
recalling Fra Barlolommeo'a now ruined fresco in S. Maria 
Nuova at Florence, while, on the other, it anticipates the 
upper portion of BapAners own " Dispiit'i," in tho Vatican.* 
The fresco has unfortunately euSercd materially, and the 
upper group is almost entirely dostrtyed. Under it is a 
niche, on each side of which arc the figures of three saintR, 
painted by Periujino in 1621, iind painfully showing the 
wcakitCRS of the sui-viving master. 

After finishing these works liaphnel apjicars to have re- 
turned to Florence, where he remained (with tho exception 
of visits to Urbiuo and rcrnglo, and perhaps to Bologna) 
nntil the middle of the year 1.^08. The earlier paintings 
executed during this period retain, as might be expected, 
reminisconcea of the Feruginesquc school, both in con- 
ception and execution ; the later ones follow in all cs~ 
sential respects tho general style of the Florentines of this 

Among tho earlier is "the Holy Family with the Palm- 
tree" (12), formerly in the Orleans Collection, and now in 
the gallery of the Earl of Ellesnierc, in London. It is a 
cironlar picture : the Madonna is seated under a fan-pnim, 
holding the Infant Christ on her lap, wliile Joseph, kneeling, 
presents flowers to him. This lust fiinire is either liy an 
inferior hand, or has been entirely painted over. 

To this category may Le added " the Virgin in the Meadow"' 

• The (iihject of Thfoloi;r, pninted by Rnphnel in the Vatican, is 
(-jiersHj culled the ' 
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(11), in the Betvedera Galleiy st Vieium. The Hadonna is 
here represented in a beantifnl Iimdscape, with both hands 
supporting the lofant Christ, who etands before her ; hor he«d 
inclioed towards the little St. John, who, kneeling at the 
aide, offers a reed cross to his companion. Tliia is a picture 
of tender grace and sweetness, showing the influenee of 
Leonardo more than that of any other master in the expres- 
sion of the heads, in the forms of the children, and even in 
the drapery and deep brownish tones of the landscape. Twu 
other pictures are closely related to this composition — 
the one the " Madonna del Cardellino " (10), in the tribune 
of the Uffizi at Florence, with the little St. John pre- 
senting a goldfinch to the Infant Christ; whence the 
name of the picture. The form and countenance of the 
Madonna are here of the purest beauty ; the little Baptint 
also is oxtroDiely sweet ; hut the conception of the In&nt 
Christ does not fulfil the master's intention, which appears to 
have been to represent the dignity of a divine being in a 
childlike form ; both the figure and expression are rather 
stiff and affected (see woodcut). A third picture is the so- 
called " Belle Jardiniere " (21), inscribed 1507, now in the 
gallery of the Louvre. It belongs to the latter part of 
ifapAaefs residence in Florence. In compoaition it resembles 
the two last mentioned, but all that was unsatisfactory and 
incomplete in them has vanished here. The sweetest grace 
and innocence breathe from this picture. The Madonna sits 
among flowering shrubs, ae in a garden (whence, perhaps. 
the name of the picture) ; the Infant Christ stands at her 
knee, while St. John kneels in childlike devotion. An early 
copy, which in later timi^a has passed through many hands, 
falsely assuming to be the original, is probably the work of 
a Flemish artist. 

It is interesting to observe BapJiaeFe progress in the 
smaller picturea which he painted in Florence— half-figures 
of the Madonna with the Child in her arms. In this instance 
again, the earlier of the ecriea are characterised by a deep 
and tender feeling, while a freer aud more cheerful enjoy- 
ment of life is apparent in those of later date. The 
" Madonna della Casa Tempi," in Florence (17), now in the 
2 K 2 
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Hnnicli Gallery, is the first of this Beries. Here the Vii^m 
is tenderly preesitig the Child to her, who nestles closely ss 
ha sppeftTS to whisper words of ende&rment. In this picture 
the Ifsdonns is represented standing : in those following 
she is seated. In another (14), the Infant Christ looks ont 
of the pictore ; he sits on the Madonna's lap and holds by 
thft bosom of her dress. The most simple of these is a small 
pintnre originally in the Orleans Gallery, afterwards in the 
possession of M. Delessert, and now in tbat of the Duke 
d'Aomale. In the highly executed but very spirited picture 
from the Colonoa Palace (20) at Rome, and now in the 
Berlin Uuscum, the some childlike sportiveness, the same 
maternal tenderness, are developed with more harmonioiu 
refinemcnL Another Uadonna and Child, in the possession 
of Earl Cowper, at Fanshai^er (lit), and inscribed with the 
year 1508, borders on mannerism in the fractious cipreseioQ of 
the Child; the conntenanco of the Madonna is, howcTer, ex- 
tremely sweet.* Another charming Madonna and Child by 
Bapkael, of an earlier date (perhaps 1505), is in tho same 
collection. The fine composition ef the Madonna with the 
Fink (IG), the original of which is not known, belongs also, 
doubtless, to this Florentine time. The Virgin is holding 
the Child upon her lap, who is in lively action, and reaching 
gaily towards the pink, which she ie giving to him. In the 
background is a window through which we see into the open 
air. A school picture of this subject was in tho possession 
of the Cay. Camuccini. An excellent, but apparently free 
repetition, probably by Sattoferralo, was in the collection of 
Herr Miigliu at Baelo. 

A lai^er Moly Family (15), belonging to the middle time 
of fiapAoers Florentine period, is in tho Munich (Jrallery. 
In the composition of this picture we obscrvo a particular 
study of artificial grouping. On one side of tho picture the 
Madonna, half kneeling, half seated, leans over toward 
the other figures; before her is tho Infant Christ, whom 
she gracefully suatains. On the other side is Elizabeth 
in a similar attitude, looking up, and before her the little 
St. John : above the women stands Joseph ; thus completing 

* S»« PuHTUt, Rifnel TOD Uibioo, ii. 3T.— C. L L 
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the groap in a Btrictly pyramidal shape.* Although Uub 
diBposition appears eomewhat fomuLl, and although the 
pictoro in other respects betrays an imperfect practice, yet 
even here there are many beautiful portions, especially in 
the playful affection of the children. 

Another Holy Family, half-length figures, in the Gallery 
of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg (13), with the Madonna, the 
Child, and Joseph, beloags also to this period, 1506. The 
Virgin holds the Child on her right knee, who, turning to 
the left, looks np at Joseph leaning on a stafil The head of 
the Virgin has some resemblance to that in the picture at 
Himich, last described. Dr. Waagenj pronounces this to be 
one of the small Madonna pictures painted at that time, 
dnring a visit in Drbino, for Duke Uiiidoboldo. Tho deeper 
sentiment of the school of Perugino is seen in the expression 
of the Infant, while the head of Joseph, which is beardless, 
shows more of that direct imitation which characterised the 
NaluraUstH This picture, which was in the Crozat Col- 
lection, is so highly finished that the single hairs are seen. 

In the Madrid Gallery is the Madonna with the Child 
seated upon a Lamb (23), after a motive by Leonardo, while 
Joseph, leaning upon a staff, is looking on. " This is one of 
the gems of the master, and the original of many inferior 
replicas. The Joseph's head is exquiBite."§ 

One of the best pictures of the latter part of this 
Florentine period is the St. Catherine in the National 
Gallery, formerly in the Aldobrandini Gallery at Bome. 

• Thii eitieme regulorily may hnre beeo ]aa perceptible before t»ii 
groups of infiint angels' bends id the upper part of the picture were re- 
moTrd, after having been spoilt by h so-cHlled restaration in the Lhlsaeldorf 
Gallery. In the Conini Palnce at Itume there Is a Holy Fouilly attributed 
to Fr<i Sartolomimo, of dlmosl the same composition, only without the 
St. Anna, so that the group, which ii well united ia the Muaich picture, 
hera teems to full HsnnHer. The priority of cnmpositioD beloni^ un- 
qnettiDUibly to Haphitel, and it is possible that the picture ia the Conini 
Palace, on account of its mannered eiecotion. is not by Fra Burtolonviiei; 
but imitated from E-ipAael, by one of his scholars. 

t ' Die Oemalde Sammlong in der KaiGerlichen Ermitaes, la St. Peters- 
burg,' Ton Dr. Q. F. Waagen, 

X The tens naturalisli is applied by Italian, and inturalitlas by Spauith 

■uOicieDt Kclection. — C L L 
i MemortuidDin by Sir C. L. E. Madrid, lSb9. 
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The Saint, a balf-length figure, staada leaning on her wboel, 
looking np with nptnre. Few even of the groat maeterB 
have Buoceeded in giving this oipreesion with bo mncb 
intcDsity. 

Besides these pictures, inleadcd more for the purposes of 
domoHtic devotion, Raphael executed two large altar pictures 
at Florence. One is ^e " Madonna di;l BaldBctlLino " (22), 
in the Fitti, The Madonna and Child are on a throiio : 
on one Bide stmd SS. Peter and Bnmo ; ou the other, SS. 
Anthony and Augustin ; at the fi^ot of the throne are 
two hoy-augels holding a scroll with musical notes in- 
scribed en it : over the throne is a canopy (baliiaccliiuo), 
tho curtains of which are held by two angels. Tho 
picture is not deficient in the solemnity euitod to a church 
Hubject ; tho drapery of the saints, particularly that of 
St, Bruno, is very grand ; in other respects, however, 
the taste of the tiaturalUli prevails, and tho heads are 
in general devoid of nobleness and real dignity. In tho 
colour of tho flesh the picture forcibly reminds us of Fra 
Barlolommeo, Raphael left this work unfinished in Florence; 
and in this form, with an appearance of fiuisb which is 
attributable to restorations, it has descended to us. 

The other altar-pieco, the Entombment of (llirist, painted 
for tho church of S. Fnutuesco at Perugia, in now in the 
Borghese Gallery at Rome. Tho pictun! is divided into two 
groups : on tho left, tho body of the Saviour is borne to tho 
grave by two men, with great energy of action (see woodcut). 
Olose to the body aro Mury Magdaloii, Joseph of Arimathea, 
iiud John, variously oipressing the deepest sympathy. On the 
right, supported by women, is the Uodouua fainting. This 
is the first of RapliaeTB compositions in wliich an liistorical 
subject is dramatically treated, and, as is evident from the 
number of designs and studies be mode for the picture, it 
tasked his powers to the utmost. This work has been the 
subject of criticism by liumohr and others, who ascribe to 
it tlutncss of execution ami want of real jiathoG ; and accuse 
Raphael of having borrowed parts of the cumposition from 
JUantegna'a grand ctcbiog of the Entombment, and from 
Michael Angeh'a group of the Pieta ; from all of which wo 
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entirely diBsent. The execution of the picture is severe 
and careful, but extremely beautiful, the action true and 
powerful, the expression of the single heads as fine as 
anything that issued from the masters hand, while the 
modelling of the Saviour's body, the work of a painter only 
twenty-four years of age, may take its place among the 
master-works of Christian art. 

The lunette, containing the First Person of the Trinity 
with upraised hands, among angels, is now placed above an 
altar-piece by Orazio Alfani, in the church of S. Francesco 
at Perugia. The subjects of the predella are in the gallery 
of the Vatican. These are small chiaroscuro pictures of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, with genii at their side, in 
circular medallions — graceful, pleasing compositions, light 
and spirited in execution. 

As early as 1506 Baphael painted another St. George, 
which recalls in many ways the first small picture, now 
in the Louvre ; only here the Dragon is killed by the 
spear alone, and the Princess, instead of fleeing, is on her 
knees. This was executed for the Duke of Urbino, and 
intended by him as a present to Henry VII. of England, who 
had bestowed the Order of the Grarter on the Duke. This 
small picture, now in the Hermitage Gallery, is one of the 
most highly finished works of the master. The head of the 
Princess is a model of fine expression, and every scale of the 
•Dragon is given. The colour is powerful, and the grey 
horse perfectly luminous. The treatment of the background 
landscape resembles that in the " Vision of a Ejiight." 

Baphaels earliest mythological piece, the picture of the 
Three Graces, to which he was probably incited by the 
well-known antique group in the Libreria of the cathedral of 
Siena, belongs to this time. It is in the Dudley Gallery, 
London. A drawing by him of an earlier character, from 
the same marble group, is in the above-mentioned Sketch- 
book at Venice (see p. 409). The gracefulness of the still 
Peruginesque expression is here united with a rich treatment 
of the nude. The three figures are standing in a landscape, 
each with one hand on her neighbour's shoulder, and a golden 
ball in the other. 
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THB 8TANZS OF THE VATICAN. 

About the middle of the year 1508, Baphad, then in his 
twenty-fifth year, was invited to Rome by Pope Julius II., 
in order to assist in the decorations of the state apartments 
in the Vatican, already begun by earlier masters. A few 
only of the works of Bazzi, of whom we shall speak here- 
after, and of Perugino, were allowed to remain. These 
works inaugurate the third period of BaphaeFB development, 
and the attainment of his ultimate perfection. The subjects, 
more important than any in which he had hitherto been 
occupied, developed the full range of his powers; the 
proximity of Michael Angela, at this time engaged on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, animated him with emulation ; 
and the world of classical antiquity, spread around him in 
Home, gave the noblest direction to his mind. The extent 
and number of the works in which he now engaged obliged 
him at once to collect a school of artists fitted to take part, 
under his direction, in these great labours. 

At the period in question, shortly before the Eeformation, 
the Papal power had reached its proudest elevation : it had 
gained an extension of territory and an increase of warlike 
resources more considerable than at any former period; 
while its spiritual influence over the nations of Christendom 
was incalculable. To glorify this power — to represent 
Home as the centre of intellectual culture — were the primary 
objects of the gigantic works thus undertaken in the Vatican. 
They cover the ceilings and walls of three apartments and 
a largo saloon, which now bear the name of the '' Stanze." 
Baphael received in payment for each of the large wall 
pictures the sum of 1200 gold scudi. They are all executed 
in fresco ; * those on the lurched ceilings of the three apart- 
ments are variously arranged ; but each wall is occupied by 
one large picture, the upper part of which is semicircular, 
corresponding with the form of the ceiling: the dado 
throughout is painted in chiaroscuro, the subjects referring 
to those of the principal frescoes, which again refer to the 

• With the exception of two allegorical figires in the Sala di Cosbin- 
tino.— C. L. E. (See p. 438.) 
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immediately corresponding figures on the ceiling. The 
space on two of the walls of each apartment is interrupted 
by a window, which compelled the artist to adopt a peculiar 
arrangement. In the larger saloon he pursued a different 
plan. At a later period, when the Popes had taken up their 
residence in the Quirinal Palace, the Stanze were neglected : 
in the beginning of the last century the walls were covered 
with dirt, and the chiaroscuro subjects of the dado almost 
destroyed. Carlo Marat ti, a meritorious artist of his time, 
cleaned the frescoes with great care, and restored the 
smaller compositions below. There is, consequently, so 
much of Marattis own work, and even of his composition, 
in these latter and less important works, that wo shall not 
again refer to them in the following descriptions. 

The order in which these apartments were painted does 
not correspond with their relative local position. We shall 
describe them according to the order of time.* 

I. OAMEBA DELLA 8EGNATUBA. 

Baphael commenced and finished his labours in this 
apartment in 1611. The subjects are Theology, Poetry, 
Philosophy, and Jurisprudence ; namely, the representation 
of those lofty occupations which engage the more elevated 
powers of the human mind. Ho had no sooner completed 
his first fresco — Theology, or the Dispute of the Sacrament 
— than the Pope, delighted with the new master, ordered 
all the already executed works by foregoing painters to be 
destroyed, and the walls to be prepared anew for Baphael, 
Some of these thus hastily condemned works, even though 
replaced by the great master, may be regretted. The Pope's 
indiscriminate mandate must also have pained the young 
painter, who was, if we may believe Vasari, " la gentilezza 
stessa." The venerable Luca Signorelli had just completed 

* More detailed descriptions of these frescoes will be found in the Be- 
schreibnng der Stadt Rom, before quoted, and in Passavant. Bellori, 
Fuseli, Duppa, and Quatrem^re de Quincy may also be consulted Of the 
fimciful and erudite essays of D'Hankerville, one only, relating to the 
' Parnassus ' (Poetry), appears to have been published. See Longhena's 
Italian translation of Quat. de Quincy's * Histoire de la Vic de Raphael,' 
p. 85.-— C. L. E. 
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Ml importuit work aa a companion to one on the opposite 
wall b; his gro»t master Pietro ddla Franeeaeo. Perugirio, 
ftlso, was working at the very time on the ceiling of the 
room M^oining the Cunen della Seguatura. Owing, it is 
enppoaed, to the representations of Raphael, parts of the 
doceratioDS of that ceiling were allowed to ramain, includiiig 
med&llioDe of the Creatioa by Perayino. 

We now give the works of Baphael, which ore as follows. 

The SuhjeeU on the CeiUng. 

Four circular pictoros occupy the centre of the triangular 
oompartmoats of the groined ceiling ; between them arc four 
others of an oblong form.* In tho circular pictures the 
above-mentioned moral Powers are personified by allegorical 
female figures of uohlc air, enthroned in tho cleudB iu divine 
seronity and repose ; each charoctLriscd, uut only by symbols 
bnt by iudividaal qualities of form, action, and ciprcBsion, 
On each side of these female fi^^res is a boy genius, Lold- 
iug a tablet with an inscription referring to each jwrsoui- 
fication. Tho figure of Poetry is distinguished above all by 
her beauty ; ibo countenance eiprcsscH a sweet and serene 
inspiration. Of tho oblong pictures that next to Theology 
represents tlio Fall of Man, a work of simple and bamionious 
composition, perhaps the most beautiful treatment of this 
subject ; next to Poetry is tho Punishment of Moreyas; neit 
to Philosophy, a female figure wbo examines a terrestrial 
globe; next to Jurisprudence, the Judgineut of Solomon.')' 
All those oigbt pictures are on a golden ground in imitation 

• Thest iMt Mlcnd Mross the edgei of the vanlting. nnd cioscqumlly 
I|i|iear aa if b*nt. round them. Raphael was not aniwerable for this, since 
he wu obliged to proerve the romparttaenli of the roof, m srrnDgn] br 
hii |>redeceiiwr Rani, \ij whose hand there atiU eiist tome imull acceuorie't 

t According to tin ingenious interpretation hy PasuTant (vol. i. p. IW). 
thpse aide pictures are intended to conyey alluiioni to the circular pictures 

and Theologv, alludes both to Judgmeat and to Salvation. The Punish- 
ment of Manyas i> at once the triumphofart, and (in nrerrnce to Dante's 
ParadiM, i. Vs. 19) the nyml-ol of the higher birth. The Kgure eiamiuing 
a globs paint! no leu to Philosophy than to Po«try ; and, Unklly, the 
Jad^cnt of Salomon comblaei admirably Wiidom and Juitic«. 
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of mosaic, and remind ns, particnlarly in the greenish 
middle tints of the flcsh-coloar, of the earlier stages of 
Baphad's progress. 

The Frescoes on the Walls, 

The allegorical figures on the ceiling give, as it were, the 
title of the large pictures on the walls. These are arranged 
in the following order ; — 

1. Theology (otherwise called " La Disputa del Sacra- 
mento **).— This is divided into two principal parts : the 
upper half represents the glory of Heaven, in the traditional 
form of the early painters. In the centre is the Saviour, in 
a glory of cheruhim, exhibiting his wounds as the sacrifice of 
the Eucharist ; on his right the Virgin, on his left St. John 
the Baptist. Over the Saviour appears the half-figure of 
the Almighty in the act of benediction, holding the Mund 
in his left hand, and below the Saviour is the dove of the 
Holy Spirit. On each side of this group, in a semicircle, 
sit Patriachs, Apostles, and Saints — sublime and dignified 
figures, with utmost solemnity of action. Angels and cherubs 
hover above them ; and below, as if supporting the clouds, 
are a row of winged heads, while four boy- angels hold the 
books of the Evangelists. In the lower half of the picture 
we see an assembly of the great Doctors of the Church. In 
their centre, raised on steps, is an altar with the Host (as 
the mystical type of the bodily presence of the Saviour on 
earth). Next to the altar, on each side, sit the four Fathers 
of the Latin Church ; next to and behind them stand other 
teachers. At the extreme ends on each side, are groups of 
youths and men, who press forward to hear the revelation of 
the holy mystery, some in attitudes of enthusiastic devotion, 
8 >me yet doubting and apparently in dispute. All these 
figures, and especially the expression of tlie heads, show the 
utmost individuality of. character and the most careful study 
of detail. It is this conscientious, almost luborious treat- 
ment of separate parts which marks this fresco as one of 
the earlier works ; in those later executed we observe an 
increasing attention to general effect. The solemn and 
severe stylo of the upper part of the picture, as well as the 
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gold ligbts, are not to be considered as a blind imitatios of 
the older manner, as some bave asserted, bat ratber as con- 
formable to the mjEtical meaning of tlio subject, and on tbis 
ground intentionally retained b; the ortiBt (eee woodcut). 

2. PoBTKY (over and on eacb side of the window ; etc 
woodcut). —In the upper part appciar Apollo and the Huses 
under laurcl-treos. on the buigbts of Parnassus. Thu poets 
of antiquity and of modern Italy aro nvngfd on each side ; 
among them Homer reciting Terses, whit-h a seated yonth 
eagerly listens to and transcribes : behind him are Virgil 
and Daute. Bolow, on each side of the window, are tl^'o 
separate groups : on one side Petrarch, Sappho, Corinue, 
and others, engaged in conversation ; on the other Pindar, an 
aged figure, speaking with an air of cuthusiasm, while Horace 
and another listen to him with reverential admiration. These 
lower groujis appear to represent Lyric Poetry in its various 
branches, while in the upper wu recugaise the poets of the 
B^. The picture is adminibly arranged ; the single groups 
of which it is composed harmonise with one another, and 
nnito, without tlie appuaranco of art, in a grand whole. A 
cheerful, graceful character, correjiponding with the poetic 
life of Italy iu Eajrhncrs time, pervades this work, which 
abounds in refined and noble niutivea. Yet some of the 
figures are Icsa excellent : the Apullo himsi^lf is least fortu- 
nate, with a violin, instead of a lyre, in his liaud^ — doubtless 
the result of some outer Jictatiou ; the two Muses seated 
next to him are, perhaps, placed too svmmetrieallj. In 
pointof style this work forms the ttausition to the grander 
compositions. 

3. PniLosof HT (better known as the " School of Athens'), 
— This freaci) represents a large atrium iu the noble style of 
Briimante; in which are assembled numerous teachers of 
philosophy with their scholars, A flight of steps raises the 
more distant figures above the nearer groups. The former 
represent the school of Philosophy proper : Plato and 
Aristotle stand together in the centre, as if disputing on 
their doctrines. I'lato, the representative of Speculative 
Philosophy, points upwards with uplifted arm ; Aristotle, 
as the exponent of Practical Philosophy, stretches his 
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outspread hand toward the earth. On each side, extend- 
ing deeper into the picture, is a double row of attentiye 
auditors : next to them, on one side, stands Socrates, with 
scholars collected around him, to whom he explains in order 
(counting on his fingers) his principles and their conclusions. 
On the opposite side are persons engaged in conversation 
and study. In the foreground, on each hand, the sciences of 
Arithmetic and Gcometiy, with their subordinate studies, 
occupy separate groups. On the left, as the representative 
of Arithmetic, we observe Pythagoras, writing upon his 
knee, with several figures (one with a tablet inscribed with 
a musical scale) around him. On the right Archimedes 
(or Euclid), stooping eagerly, draws a geometrical figure on 
a tablet lying on the ground. Several scholars watch its 
progress; the different degrees of their intelligence being 
most strikingly represented. Next to these are Zoroaster 
and Ptolemy, as representatives of Astronomy and Geography, 
with celestial and terrestrial globes. On the steps, between 
the two groups, and apart from all, reclines Diogenes the 
Cynic ; a youth, directed by an old man, turns from him to 
the teachers of a higher philosophy. Near the group of 
Archimedes, close to the edge of the picture, Baphael himself 
enters the hall, accompanying his master Perugino ; Archi- 
medes is the portrait of MapliaeVs friend Bramante.* The 
general arrangement of this subject is masterly. Plato and 
Aristotle, with the group of their scholars, are placed to- 
gether in dignified symmetry, yet without any appearance of 
stiffness or constraint ; on each side greater freedom prevails, 
with the utmost variety in the attitudes of the figures which 
compose the groups ; while again the leading masses are held 
in perfect balance. The style is grand and free ; a picturesque 
unity of effect seems to have been the artist's aim throughout, 
and this aim he has attained most perfectly. The taste of the 
design, both in the nude and in the drapery, is excellent, and 
throughout guided by the purest sentiment of beauty ; the 
group of youths in particular, collected round Archimedes, 

* Bramante was from Urbania (formerly called Castel Durnntc), near 
(Jrbino, but not related to Raphael. See Pungileone, * Elogio Storico di 
Raff.,* p. 114.— C. L. E. 
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iB among the most interesting and natural of BaphaeTa 
creationB (see woodcnt).* 

4. JuRiHPECDENCB (above and on each side of the window). 
— The subjects of this wall are divided into three separate 
pictures. Over the window, inclosed by the arch, are three 
female figures seated on a parapet — personifications of 
Pmdence, Fortitude, and Temperance, — the virtues without 
whoee aid the science of law cannot be applied to daily life. 
Pmdence is raised above the others, in the centre ; in front 
her countenance is beautiful and joung ; at the back aged, 
in allusion to her power of looking into the future and the 
past.t One winged little genius holds a mirror bt-fore her ; 
one behind her has a torch. Fortitude is personified as an 
armed woman in a grand attitude, holding a branch of oak 
and with a lion at her side.} Temperance hidds a biidlc. 
Other winged boys are introduced upon the parapet. This 
is one of .RaphaeFs equally grand and graceful creations. 
At the sides of the window is represented the science of 
jDrispmdence, iu its two divisions of ecclcEiastical and civil 
law. On the larger side, below the figure of Temperance, 
is Gregory XI., seuted on the papal throne, delivering the 
Decretals to a consistorial advocate. The features of the 
Pope aro those of Julius II. ; the figures uniund him are 
also porttuiti) of individuals composing his court at the time : 
the heads are full i^f life aud character. On the smaller 
side, under the figure of Fortitude, is tlie Emperor Justinian 
delivering the Pandects to Triboninnus. This is a Icr!; 
important work. 

The entire cycle of these works thus bolonj^s essentially 
to the domain of tliought. The task allotted to the artist 
was to conceive pictorially a series of abstract ideas — to 
embody the immaterial in material forms. Similar attempts 
had been madu by Giollo snd his followers It will be in- 
teresting to review the means employed by a painter like 

• The carlooD fnr lh» figures cC this composition, with some Tiiriatioos, 
li Id th« Ambrogiiin l.ibmry al Mil;iD. 

t Thi n%i!4 race, vchkli i> [n shadow, i> contriTed to look 1ik« ■ initBli, 
ud, to SToid nlJ uncertainty as to lhi> point, il is bearded.— C. L. E. 

I Thia rfcalls the allegorical ligure of Kortitude in the frescoes of Ike 
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Raphael, at tlio anmmit of the art, io the eiecntiou of 
BO difficult an undertaking, and to consider the bucc«6b he 

attained. 

In the three first pictnrcs we at once observe a happy concep- 
tion in the juitapoaition of indiTidnals eminent in one or 
other of the intellectual pursuits reprceentod, and who ore 
brouglit together, as in the " Triumphs of Petrarch," without 
regard to the period in which they lived, bnt solely with 
reference to their intellectual relationships and their efforts 
toward a common aim. They were thus easily arranged in 
separate groups, according to their f^Tcater or leas efficiency 
and influence. Btill, it was necosaary to define their principal 
object in one central point. In the " Theology " this point 
IB, properly s)>eakiDg, the Altar with the Sacrament which, 
OS the unchanging symbol of Hedemption, explains to the 
Christian spectator tho object to which the meditations of 
the assembled theologians are directed. Whether intended, 
in reference to the Trinity above, as combining with that 
the sacramental typo of the Itcdeemer's body below, or as 
figuriug the doctrine of Transubstantiatiun, the Ultramontane 
protests against which wore beginning to be heard — or as an 
embodiment of a subject called tho "Beat of the Church," 
or the "Reunion des Esprits,"* — this fresco has been the 
occasion of much speculation; nor, except as the combination 
of various traditional theological ideas, would it be easy to 
explain it 

With regard to uuity of effect, this grand work might, 
however, possibly be criticised ; not so much because it is 
divided into two separate parte, as because neither is, properly 
speaking, the priucipal. 

In the " Poetry " the fignres of Apollo and the Muses at 
once explain the subject. Although the poets are assembled 
ronnd them in familiar intercourse, the Muses and tho God 
still appear, so to speak, as the hosts — tho poets as the 
guests — of Parnassus. Thus an intelligible whole, like a 
refined and pleasing poem, agreeable both to thought and 
sight, is produced, which by degrees unfolds a deeper 

• Set ' Huiorj of Our Lord in Art," ToL U. p. 353. 
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In the " PhiloAopby," on the contrBry, there is no defi- 
nite explanation of its meaning, no allegorical or poeticftl 
figures (for tlie statues of Apollo and Minerra, placed in 
nicheii at the aides, can hardly be oooaidered aa anch), to 
explain what Rpocial interest moves the assembly, at loast 
the npper portion of it.* The master haa displayed his art 
in this inatance not bo nrnch in the poetical meaning of the 
whole, as in the grand arrangctnent of the masses and space, 
and in the aurpasaing beauty of the single gronpa and fignres, 
which in themselves give complete satisfaction to the eye. 

In the " Jnrispmdencc," the nnfavourablo position of the 
window, which leaves bnt a very email apace on one side, 
appears to have occasioned the division of the space into 
three separate pictures. In consequence of this the master 
fonnd it neceasory in the upper picture to return to an 
all^orical mode of representation, aa described in the thrue 
grand female perBOnifications, which allows the oiprcssion of 
several ideas by meana of very few figiirea. 

II. BTANZl OF THE HELIODOBCB. 

The works in this atanza, bo called after the principal 
subject represented, appear to liavo directly followed (from the 
year 1512) the foregoing. The four divisions of the ceiling 
correspond to the triangular compartments of the groining, 
and are fomiod by a decoration intended tn represent 
tapestry. The subjects are from the Old Testament, and 
include the promises of the Lord to the Patriarchs : in 
allusion, no doubt, to the power of the Church, and in 
keeping with the traditional Christian symbols — 

The promise of God to Abmhom of a numerous posterity ;'f 

The Sacrifice of Isaac ; 

Jacob's Dream ; 

Moses and the Burning Bush. 

• That thi. Kmarfc is not slloRether fiinciful is proved bj th* munv 
irroawiusinttrpretBtionjuivtMiof Ihesuhjcct in «igr«Ting5 and descri pi ion's 
iromfdintelT hStet BnphaeCn death. The nulhorg of thrse degrrijitioiu, it 
Mcmi. thoD$;ht they rccognjsfd allnslona to the ChniliaD religion. S« 
the ' fieschreibnng der Stiidt Rom.' toI. ii. book 1, p. 'i'M. 

t Sometimes tilled, God appeuiag to Noah. (See PmsaVBut, Rafael 
TBB Urlnno, if. 153.>-~C L £. 
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These are simple and grand compositions, though unfor* 
tunatelj much injured; the colour, and consequently the 
effect, haying suffered materially, probably from damp. The 
four large frescoes on the wall refer to the Divine assistance 
granted to the Church against her foes, and to the miraculous 
corroboration of her doctrines ; with a special reference to 
her history, ecclesiastical and political, at the period of her 
foundation. They are as follows : 

1. The Expulsion of Heliodobus rroM the Tesiple at 
Jerusalesi : when, as treasurer to the Syrian king Seleucus, 
he attempted, by his master's command, to plunder the 
Temple (2 Maccabees, iii.). This representation typifies the 
deliverance of the ecclesiastical States from the enemies of 
the papal authority, under Julius II., and his preservation of 
the possessions of the Church. In a larger sense it is the 
symbol of the Divine protection. We look into the nave of 
the Temple, before which is the altar with the high priest 
kneeling in prayer ; a number of people surround him ; agile 
youths are climbing up the pedestal of a column. In the 
foreground, on the right of the spectator, lies Heliodorus, 
prostrate under the hoofs of a horse ridden by a figure in 
golden armour, accompanied by two youthful figures rushing 
through the air with scourges in their hands to pimish the 
despoilers of the Temple. This is a group of extraordinary 
poetic power; like a flash of Divine anger, striking the 
guilty to the earth. Behind, on the right, are the servants of 
Heliodorus carrying off booty. Opposite this apparition is a 
dense group of woinen nnd children, finely varied in action, 
their countenances expressing astonishment and alarm. Still 
forwarder on the left is Pope Julius II., carried in a chair by 
bearers. His presence is intended to indicate the relation 
of the miraculous event to the circumstances of his time. 
The picture is a spirited development of an extended action, 
including within itself both beginning and end, and admirably 
representing a pissing moment : the apparent absence of 
interest in the group around the Pope alone disturbs this 
effect ; it were to be wished that these figures could have 
exhibited a direct sympathy in the miraculous event. 

2. The Mass of Bolsena (above and on each side of the 

2 F 
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window) repreBonts a miracle wrought in the year 1263. A 
priest who doubted the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
convinced by the blood which flowed from the Host ho 
was consecrating. In the Heliodorus we have seen the pro- 
tection afforded to the Church in her external relations ; in 
this we perceive her internal security against sceptics and 
heretics, and the infallibility of the Ecmish dogmas. 
It no doubt also contains a reference to the times which 
preceded the outbreak of the Beformatiun. The connection 
of the miraculous event with the persons present is contrived 
in a simple but masterly manner. Over the window is an 
altar in the choir of a church ; the priest kneels before 
it, gazing on the bleeding wafer with an expression of 
embarrassment, astonishment, and shame : behind him are 
choristers with tapers in their hands. On the other sido 
of the altar kneels Julius II. before his faldstool, in 
prayer, his eyes fixecl upon the miracle with a solemn 
and earnest expression of conviction. At each side of the 
window is a flight of steps: on the left, where the offi- 
ciating priest stands, a number of pec»ple press forwards 
with varied expressions of wonder: before the steps are 
a group of women and children, whose attention is directed 
to what is passing. On the other side, behind the Pope, 
figures of kneeling cardinals and prelates express different 
degrees of sympathy : in front of the steps are the Papal 
Swiss guard. This picture is remarkable not only for its 
well-connected composition, but for its highly charac- 
teristic figures; the courtly humility of the priests, the 
rude hardy figures of the Swiss, the various ways in which 
the people manifest their sympathy, and above all the 
naiveie of the chorister-boys, and of the youths who look 
over the inclosure of the choir ; all this is connected satis- 
factorily and naturally with the two principal ]>er8onages. 
The colouring of this fresco, and of others of the series, has 
placed Baphael on a level with the masters of the Venetian 
school. High authorities are agreed in cousidering this and 
the other large works in this Stanza, as the finest examples 
of fresco the art can boast. Titian b frescoes at Padua are 
less richly and effectively coloured than the Muss of Bolsena 
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ukd the Heliudorna. The " Incendio del Borgo," hereafter 
mentioned, may be incloded is thie praiee. 

The attention which Raphael bad couCfntriLtod on tho 
Stanze diiriag the first yeare of his resilience in Bono wns 
now distributed over various other undertakings. The Mowt 
of Bolsena was finished in 1512; in 1513 Juliite IT. died. 
and was succeeded in the papal chair by Leo X., a prince 
who appears to have been more inclined to pomp and 
splendour than to the energetic completion of any single 
work. CommtHsionB of various kinds from this time 
occupied the youthful master ; the works in the Stanze by 
degrees received less attentiun ; and niucli was of nei cHsily 
left to Bcholars, Nevertheless, the first three pictures which 
Raphael executed in these apartments under Leo X. are 
among tho most important woiks of his pencil. Two of 
them cuvct the remaiuiiig walls of the Stanza of the 
Heliodums. 

3. Attila, at the head of his army, is induced by the 
warnings of Pope Leo I., and the threatening apparition of 
the apostles Peter and Paul, to desist from his hostile enter- 
prise gainst Bome. — The subject appears to allude t^i the 
expulsion of the French from Italy, which Leo X. hail 
efiected with the assistance of the Swiss in 151IH. The Pope 
and hia suite occupy one side of the picture. The Pope's 
features are those of Leo X., and he as well as his retinue 
are in the costume of the sixteenth century. Above, in tlie 
ait, appear the two Apostles with swonls in their hands. 
Attila looks up affrighted at the apparition, while his army, 
thrown into confusion, begins to retreat In the host of the 
Hunuish horsemen the movements are powerful, bold, and 
animated : the papal group is tranquil and nncmbitrrasscd ; 
this tranquillity, it must bo confessed, is carried so far that 
the figures have almost the air of simple portraits. There 
are great beauties in the execution of this picture, but it ib 
not free from mannerism and weakness. 

4. The Delivebance or Pbtek frum Prison (above and 
on each side of a window).— This subject is divided into 
three parts, each of which represents difieront momenta <>f 
the event. In the centre, abuvo the window, we see throu{{h 

2 K 2 
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a grating into the interior of the prison, where Peter sita 
asleep between his guards, his ctiftined hands still clasped in 
prayer. The angel isaboat to strike him on the side to wake 
him. On the right, the angel leads him throagh the guards, 
who are sleeping on 'the steps. In both these representa- 
tions, the composition of which is very fine, tho fignres are 
illuminated by the light proceeding from the angel. On the 
left, the gourds are roused, and seen staggering, half asleep : 
tbis group receives its light from the moon and from torches. 
This &eaco is celebrated for the pictnresqne effect of these 
lights. The subject is snppoeed to contain an allusion to 
the captivity of Leo X., who had been liberated only the 
year preceding his elevation to the pontificate. 

ni. STANZA DEL I.NCENDIO. 

On the ceiling of this apartment are four circnlar pic- 
tures, in which are represented the Almighty and Christ, in 
different glories. These are tho reniaiua of the works of 
Periigino. Tho subjects on the walls, eiecutcd about 1S15, 
contain events from tho lives of Loo III. and Leo IV. They 
were probably chosen with reference to the Pope's name, and 
correspond with tho general plan of the cycle of the Stante, 
which, OS before mentioned, is dedicated to the glorification 
of the papal power. Tho most important are ; — 

1. Thk Indendio del Bobqo (a suburb added to Bome by 
Leo IV,). — This conflagration was miraculously extinguished 
by tho Pope, who made the sign of the cross. In the back- 
ground, wc SCO the portico of tho old chnrch of St. Peter's : 
above it are assembled the Pope and the clergy ; on tho 
steps of tho church aro the people who have fled thither for 
OBsistoiico. On each side of the foreground are burning 
housos. On tho loft tho inhabitants aro fleeing, almost naked, 
variously intout on securing their own safety, and still more 
anxious to save those dear to them. On the right men are 
bosied in extinguishing tho flames ; women bear vessels of 
water. In tho centre a group of women and children crowd 
anxiously together, and pray to the Pope for succour. A 
number of beautiful and noble figures are brought together 
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in this picture, uniting, throngh one exciting cause, iha 
ntmost Tarioty of agitating passions. In this inntance, the 
ftrtiat was perfectly free to give scope to his feeling for the 
grand and graceful, without any prejudice to the interest of 
the Babject, although, from the manner in which he has 
conceived it, the chief action is thrown into the dietance, 
and its most prominent meaning is thus lost to the mind 
The figures of the two young women carrying veBsels ol 
water, with their drapery agitated in grand folds by the 
draught of air, are very beautiful. In the nude figures, on the 
contrary, however beautiful the principal group, there ia 
a manifest endeavour to display a knowledge of anatomy, 
probably inspired by the art of Michael Angtlo, and there- 
fore not entirely true to the character of his own mind. 
This effort in some degree weakens the spectator's interest ; 
thoi^h, otherwise, portions of this fresco, both in drawing 
and colouring, may be considered some of his finest efforts. 

2. Tim Victory at Ostia ovbb thb Sabacens, who had 
made a descent on Italy in the time of Leo IV. — This fresco 
WHS not executed ly Raphael. 

3. TsE Oath of Leo III. ; by which he purified himself 
of the crimes of which his enemies accused him before 
Gharlemagne (as Pope be could not be judged by any earthly 
tribunal). 

i. GHASLXUAaNB CGOWHKD BT Lko III. (temporal power, 
flowing from the spiritual). — This picture contains a number 
of excellent portraits, in which we recognise the master's 
own hand. 

IT. BAIA DI COSTANTtNO. 

The principal paintings in this large flat-roofed apartment 
are composed in imitation of pendent tapestries ; between 
them are introduced figures of canonised popes with alle- 
gorical female personifications. The larger works represent 
scenes from the life of the Emperor Conscantine, in which he 
figures OS the champion of the Church and the founder of her 
temporal power. 

These works, taken from Raphaele drawings, were not 
executed till after his death, and nnder the direction of 
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Giilio Romani. It is said that BafAtul iateaded t> me oil- 
culonr instead of fresco in this inetAnoe, which would have 
enabled him more cuiBily io correct the work of his aohoUis. 
Two of the allegorical figures, Justice and Benignity, are 
HCtnally painted in oil :*— probably immediately after his 
death, and from bis cartoons, as we rect^nise mnch of his 
own noble mimner, particularly in the heftds. It does not 
appenr that his drawings were used for any other of the alle- 
gorical personifications, or for the figures of the popes.' At a 
subsequent period, fresco, which is better adapted for walls, 
was again reHortetl to in the completion of these designs. 

The principal work of this apartment is the battle between 
Constantino and Mnientiuo at the Ponte Molle near Bome. 
It was ciccntcd by Giulio Ronuino, oftcr a deeign by Raphael. 
withont any alteration, oicopt a few unimportant oraissioDs. 
The composition is, therefore, Baphad's own, and it is cer- 
tainly one I'f his most important. The moment represented 
iti the crisis of victory : the vanquished are driven to the 
banks of the Tiber : the Emperor on horseback, at the head 
of his amiy, leaps over the bodies of his prostrate foes. 
Figaros of Victory hover over his head. Ho raises hio spear 
against ^axciitias— now driven into the river, and contend- 
ing with the waves in desperation. More distant on the 
right is seen tlio last struggle on the shore, iiiid with those 
who endeavour to save thecnsolvcs in boats. Still deeper in 
the picture the fugitives are pursued over tlio briilge. On 
the loft the battle still rages: hero the fary of the victors, 
and the dcRpcrate resistaiiee of tho lost who iip]H>80 thera, ore 
displayed in various gruups. Yet this wild chaos of figures 
easily resolves itself into separate iniLsses : the various well- 
oipressod moments of the action guide the eye insensibly to 
the central point, Tlic battle, tho victory, and the defeat 
form a dramatic whole, admirably devcli){K!d, and calculated 
to produce the grandest impression. Aaii not less striking 
is the life and energy of the single figures, and tho varied 
and spirited manner in which they assist the general scheme. 
>Iany later artists have made this work their model for 
representations of tho same class, but none have ever equalled 

• See Vaiari, 'Vila di Gialio Romniio.'— C. U E 
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its poetic effect. The execution is bold, thorougb, and even 
hard, in the manner of GiuUo Bomano, though it does not 
injure the effect of this wildly animated scene. 

The other representations in this apartment are of much 
less interest, partly because the compositions themselves 
appear to have been originally less worthy ; partly because 
most unjustifiable changes were afterwards made which 
essentiaUy lessened the dignity of the subjects. The first 
and most important — the Vision of the Holy Cross before 
the battle (properly the first of the series)— was executed by 
G. Romano. The second and least successful — the Baptism 
of Constantino — is ascribed to Francesco Penni, The third 
— the Donation of Constantino to the Pope — is ascribed to 
BaffaelUno dal Colle, The ceiling is decorated with un- 
important works of a later date. 

THE LOGGIB OF THE VATICAN. 

While the later frescoes in the Stanze were in progress, 
Baphael was employed by Leo X. on two other great works : 
one the decoration of the Loggie of the Vatican ; the other 
the designs for the tapestries of the Sistine Chapel. 

The Loggie are open galleries built round tliree sides of 
the court of St. Damascus (the older portion of the Vatican 
Palace). They were begun by Bramante under Julius II., 
and completed by Baphael under Leo X. They consist of 
three stories ; the two lower formed by vaulted arcades, the 
upper by an elegant colonnade. The first arcade of the 
middle story was decorated with paintings and stuccoes 
under BaphaeV^ direction : it leads to the Stanze, so that 
one master-work here succeeds to another. If we consider 
the harmonious combination of architecture, modelling, and 
painting displayed in these Loggie — all the X)roduction of 
one mind — there is no place in Komo which gives so high 
an idea of the cultivated taste and feeling for beauty which 
existed in the age of Leo X. 

The walls round the windows on the inner side of the 
Loggie are ornamented with festoons of flowers and fruits 
of great beauty and delicacy. The other decorations, which 
occur alternately with small stuccoes, include animals of 
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T«riouB kinds, bat consiat principally in the eo-called am- 
besqao or grotesque ornaments. A light and plajful iancy 
guides the eye from one sobject to another. The eicavatiooB 
in the baths of Titna at that time had brought to light 
antique arabesque decorations known to have inspired the 
admiration of the great master. Some coutrovoray exists as 
to how far he actually borrowed from these designs.* There 
is no need, however, to suspect him of plagiarism, as the 
style of SapJiaeVB arabesques diffbrs materially from thai 
of the antique doooratious, though botli equally embody 
the spirit of ancient fable. The stuccoes consist of Tarious 
architectural emomenta and a multitude of reliefs, con- 
sisting of medallion busts, single figures, aud groups, prin- 
cipally representing mythological subjects. 

A distinguished scholar of Raphael in tins department of 
decorntiTe art, Giotanni da Uilinc, dircctL'd the execution of 
the stuccoes and deconitiunB. Periito del Vaga was the 
principal assidtitiit in the painting of the figures. This kind 
of decoration was aftorn-anls frequently imitated by JtajAaete 
scholars in other places, and has bcsn adopted by modem ar- 
tists ; whilst the yet unrivalled originals, li-ss from the e&ct 
of time than from wanton barbarism, are materially iiy'nnHl, 
and retain bat a faint shadow of their original beauty. 

The paintings of the vanltcd spaces are on the whole 
in better preservation ; they are the chief ornaments of 
the arcade, and the subjects just described form only a 
graceful framework and accompaniment to them. They 
represeut that extensive cycle of events from Scripture, 
particularly from tlie Old Testament, which is known by 
the name of " Kaphaels Bible." His own hand is little 
apparent in these works ; the super! ntcndcnco of them 
was intrusted to Gialio Bomano, and they were eiecuted by 
him and other scholars from drawings by the master. If 
they fail in that perfection which characterises Baphaele 
own work, the greater number belong to his hai>piei>t 
compositions. The patriarchal simplicity of the stories of 
the Old Testament, a simplicity so nearly allied to that of 
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classical antiquity, affords materials well adapted to the ro- 
presentation of a cheerful and harmonious existence, moTing 
in a circumscribed orbit, devoid of all exciting and disturbing 
elements. The contemplation of these scenes, like pure har- 
mony in music, satisfies the mind that dwells upon them. A 
few only of the series are of inferior merit in composition. 

These subjects are distributed in thirteen small arched 
spaces, each containing four pictures of historically connected 
scenes surrounded by a varying framework ; fifty-two in the 
whole. The following is a list of the subjects, with the 
names of those scholars of Raphael to whom the execution is 
ascribed : — 

1. The Creation. — Gitdio Bomano, — The figures of the 
Almighty are of the same type adopted by Michael Angela in 
the roof of the Sistine Chapel, but not attaining the grandeur 
of those figures. 

2. History of Adam and Eve. — Giulio Romano, — The 
figure of Eve in the subject of the Fall was probably painted 
by Raphael himself. The Expulsion, like that by Michael 
Angela, recalls Masaccio's fresco, in the Brancacci Chapel at 
Florence. 

3. Subjects from the History of Noah. — Giulio Romano. 

4. Subject-s from the History of Abraham and Lot. — 
Francesco Penni, 

6. From the History of Isaac.-— Francesco Penni, 

6. of Jacob. — Pellegrino da Modena. 

7. ' of Joseph. — Giulio Romano. 

8. of Moses. — Perino del Vaga, or G, Romano, 

9. of Moses. — Raffaellino dal Colle, 

10. of Joshua. — Perino del Vaga, 

11. of David. — Perino del Vaga. 

12. of Solomon. — Pellegrino da Modena. 

13. the Now Testament. — Perino del Vaga, or 

Giulio Romano. 

Thus, the subjects from the New Testament, originally 
concluding the series, are limited to one space. These 
are, the Adoration of the Shepherds and the Adoration 
of the Kings (the Gospel preached to rich and poor), and the 
two essential Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
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The genenl purport of the fn.-BcoeB ot the two Stanee, 
which illustrate the establiBhment of the Church under Con' 
BtwktiDe, and its powers and priTiloges according to the faith 
of Rome, has now been explained. The other Stanza, con- 
taining the subjects of Theology, Poetry, Philosophy, and 
Jnriaprndenco, does not so directly belong to this general 
■obeme, which may be explained by the fact of its having been 
the first planned ; when also the remaining Stanze had been 
ftlieady in part decorated by Ptelro delta Franeetca, Signorelli, 
and other painters : it was therefore intended to be complete 
in itaelf. 'llie works of these paintors baring been removed, 
and a fuller scope thus offered to Baphiul, he then for the 
fint time appears ta have conceived the connectod cycle 
which has been described. 

In the second and third arcades of the same story the 
New Testament subjects were continued and completed by 
unimportant artists of a later period. 

THE TAPB9TEIBB.* 

The eleven designs for the tapestries, entirely the in- 
vention of Stiphad, wore executed in tlie form of cartoons 
in distemper colours by himself and his pu])ils, and chiefly 
by Francegco Pcntti.t in 1513-14. J They represent acta in 
tlio lives of SS. Potor and Paul, and belong tu the gmndcst 
productions of Christian art. It is orident that the master 
hero gave close attention to the peculiar conditions of tlic 
material to be employed, and introduced various contrivances 
of colour and form calculated to give due effect in tapestry. 
Seven of the original cartoons, formerly in Hampton Court 
Palace, are uow in the South Kensington Mnseiun. The 
icmaining four have disappeared. They were seut imme- 
diately after completion to Anas in Flandcie, where the 
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t See VbmH. ' Vila <li KrancBM i) Fattor*." 

Wiin)i:eii, hiiH'cver, fur manr reaiwiu, lappoMi t! 
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hangings were worked from them, and hence called by the 
Italians ^' Arazzi." The execution of these tapestries was 
superintended by Btrnhard van Orley, a pupil of Baphael, 
who had returned to his native country. The cartoons 
remained at Arras, serving as models for sevend series. 
For the convenience of tbe workmen they were cut into 
strips, and the outlines pricked. In this condition the 
seven cartoons now familiar to us were seen by Buben8 in 
the mjanufactory at Arras in 1630, who recognised their 
worth, and eflected their purchase for Charles I. 

Tlie tapestries themselves were hung for the first time in 
the Sistine Chapel, on St. Stephen's day, 26th of December, 
1519, when they excited great enthusiasm. After that they 
suffered many vicissitudes ; and were taken by the French 
soldiery at the sack of Rome, 1527, but subsequently 
found their way back to the Papal possession, and are 
now believed tu bo hanging in the upper apartments of 
the Vatican named after Pius V. They are in a dila- 
pidated condition, and that representing the Coronation of 
the Virgin has long disappeared.* The followiug are the 
subjects of the cartoons. For the order the tapestries 
occupied in the Sistine Chapel, see description by Sir C. L. 
Eastlake, p. 472. 

1. The Coronation of the Virgin. — The cartoon of this 
subject has also disappeared, though it is possible that it 
may exist among the forgotten treasures of the Vatican. 
The composition is kuown from two old engravings.f 
Christ and the Madonna are enthroned together ; He hold- 
ing the crown over her head, and she, with clasped hands, 
adoring. The Ahnighty is seen above, with four angels, 
the Dove hovering below them. Two Amorini support the 
canopy of the throne. The Baptist and St. Jerome stand 
below ; the Baptist, the same figure as in the Madonna di 
Foligno. The figures of Christ and the Virgin are repeated 
in the altar-piece at Perugia, commenced by BapJiael for the 

* Niue of the tapestries which once occupied the banqueting-hall in the 
Palace of Whitehall now occupy the Rotunda built for them in the 
Museum at Berlin, and are the best representatives existing of the series 
in this form. f See Bartsch. 
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nnos of ibe convent of Uonte Lace (boo p. 463), and com- 
pleted after hie death. 

2. Thk Uibaodlodb Dbadobt or Fishes, or the Calliko of 
8r. Petbii. — The eceno ropresenta the Sea of Genncsarut, with 
a Tiew of the opposite shore. This cartoon is tx^lievcd to be 
iiuuul3r by the hand of the master. It is one of the most 
effective in light and transparency, and the heads arc of tlic 
highest class. There are two boats, into one of which the 
fishermen are hauling a net with great effort. Our Lord Rits 
at the head of the other boat. St. Fcter, suddenly conviuecd 
of the miracle, is bending before him, with clasped hnndK. 
In this figure of ardent humility ond adoration the master's 
power over expression, equally in figure, bonds, and hood, is 
concentrated. Largo cranes and licrons in the inimediule 
foreground are believed to be by Gtii-niini da Udine. 

3. Chbist'b Ciiabgb to Peteb,— The Apostles to whom our 
Lord appeared at the Soa of Tiberias, after His resurreetiiui. 
are here assembled in a group of utmost dignity and espi'es- 
eion. Peter, with the lieys in his hand, is kneeling before 
Christ, who points with one hand to the keys, with the other 
to some sheep, as emhlomatic of His words, " Feed my elieep." 
The figure of Christ is one of the finest that art lias rendered, 
otherwise the realistic rcpreaentation of n'onls used only 
symholically and tho absence of all dramatic action remlir 
this cartoon tho least interesting. 

4 The Stoning of Stephen. — Tho fignro of tho kneeling 
Saint (see woodcut), as lie prays for furgiveuesR of Lis 
murderers, is very fine. The apparition of the Fir^t and 
Second Persons of the Trinity is seen in the heavens witli 
angels. St Paul, seated on tho clothes, is given with out- 
stretebed hand. 

5. Peteb and John at the Beaptifci. Gate op the Temple, 
OBTHB Hbalinoof THE Lame Man. — The scene occurs under a 
portico, 6Ui>ported on grandly twisted and decorated columns," 
by whieh tho picture is divided into three parts. Tho 
chief group of the Apostles aud the Lome Man is one of the 
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finest Baphael produced. St. Peter, about to utter the words 
of power, '' In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk," has grasped the hand of the cripple, who looks up at 
him with an expression of boundless trust, which transfigares 
one of the ugliest and most ill-formed faces that art ever 
ventured to represent. St. John's head, as he looks down 
on the sufferer with compassion, offers a beautiful contrast. 
Charming figures of women and children contrast again with 
this and another cripple who lies close by. 

6. The Death of Ananias. — This is one of the finest in 
point of composition. The Apostles are seen on a raised 
platform; St. Peter, the most conspicuous figure, having 
just addressed to Ananias the words '^ Thou hast not lied 
unto man, but unto God." Their immediate effect is seen in 
the figure of Ananias in the foreground, suddenly struck dead 
by the Divine decree, while those around start back in terror. 
Asa contrast to this, St. John, at the end of the platform, is 
seen distributing gifts to the poor. A female figure entering 
the scene, absorbed in counting the money in her hand, repre- 
sents Sapphira. 

7. The Conversion of St. Paul (see woodcut). — Paul lies 
prostrate on the ground — alone seeing the apparition of the 
Saviour, his horse escaping. His armed attendants, who 
heard the voice but saw no light, rush eagerly towards him. 

8. Elymas the Sorcebek struck with Blindness. — The 
Pro-consul Sergius is seated on his throne in the centre of 
the picture, with lictors, &c., at his side. In front, on the 
right of the spectator, is the figure of Paul — the most 
colossal in the cartoons — stretching his arm toward the 
sorcerer with calm dignity as he pronounces tlie sentence 
of blindness. Elymas stands on the loft : the expression of 
the sudden darkncsa which has fallen on him is marvellously 
rendered ; ho moves with bent knees and open mouth, 
groping his way with outstretched arms. The instant 
fulfilment of the sentence is expressed in this instance with 
the same mastery as in that of the Ananias.' A man gazes 
with intense eagerness into the face of Elymas. Conster- 
nation and wonder are visible in the bystanders : the pro- 
consul turns angrily toward his learned men, who stand 
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anbturassed behiud the sorcerer. (Only the apper tutlf of 
the tapOfitty from this cartoon eiiete.) 

9. Paul and Babmabas at Lxbtba. — A fosCsl proccBsion 
leading ail ox, imitated in part from an antique bas-rclicf, 
approaches to offer Bacrifice to Paul, before the steps of a 
temple. The apostle rends his garments is deprecation of the 
act. Unone side,tbo man just cured of laaieuess, hiscrutclies 
threwu d^iwn, is advancing eagerly to Paul, while the figarc 
of a philosopher, stooping, raises the garment of the healed 
man to conviBce himself of the miracle. A youth, who 
obeerres the gesturea of the ajMstle, eiideavonn to stop the 
■oorificcr. This is another composiCioii of matchless power. 

10. Paul pekachino at Athens. — The apostle stands on 
the steps of a building and addresses the people, n-ho stand ' 
before hitu iu a half-circle. His figure is very dignified : 
both anus are raised to heaTeu with An eiprcssJDn of earnest 
eloqaencc. The effect eu the auditors ia minotely varied. The 
different philosophical sects — Stoics, Epicureans, and others 
— are distinguished. The Sophists dispute j others stand in 
doobt, or indifference ; others, full of faith, ore jrenctraleil 
with the truth. A circular building in the background is of 
great beauty. The figure of St. Paul, greatly iiu]>roTed an'i 
finely adapted, was taken from Filippino Lijipi's repreeenta- 
tiou of the same apostle in the Carmine, Flonnce. 

11. pACL IS THB Prison of Philippi, at the time of tU- 
earthquake. — The earthquake is personified by a giant, whi> 
bos rent an opening in the earth. Beliind the grate of tbo 
prison the apostle is seen in prayer; iu front are tlic guards. 
(A very small tapestry : the cartoon no longer csists.) 

The borders round these works consist of omamentK 
corresponding in style with those iu tlio Lnggie. The 
lateral divisions or pilasters are ornamented with graceful 
figures in tlie arabesque taste, generally nirtliological in 
their allusions, and in the natural culoiirs. Below the large 
subjects arc small compositions in the style of friczt'*^. 
paintod in lironzo ccdrmr as stated before, Tlioso under the 
series on llio right arc from the history of the apostles. Thoiii- 
under the soricn on the left re|>rescnt incidents from tlir 
c*rly history nf Leo X. Both scries give nn additional prm.f 
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of Raphaera all- pervading taste and feeling for beauty, seen 
even in the most subordinate subjects. 

In the same apartments of the Vatican another series of 
tapestries are preserved. They are twelve in number,* 
higher in shape, and without the ornamental accessories. 
These represent scenes from the life of Christ ; and though 
Raphael had commenced designs for them, interrupted by 
his death, the greater number of the tapestries give small 
evidence of his mind. The cartoons are lost. They are 
called by the keepers of the Vatican " Arazzi della scuola 
nuova/* as distinguished from the first described, called 
"Arazzi della scuola vecchia." A Flemish character is ap- 
parent in some of the designs, which makes it probable that 
a part at least were executed by Flemish artists, such as 
Bemhard van Orley and others. Nevertheless, certain sub- 
jects and portions of subjects bear the impress of Raphael'^ 
genius. Accessories and landscape appear tliroughout to be 
of Netherlandish character. It is believed that Francis I., 
on the occasion of the canonization of S. Francisco di Paolo, 
in 1519, promised the Pope these tapestries, and commis- 
sioned Raphael to make the designs f(<r them. It is not 
probable, however, that they were executed before 1523. 

We give a short account of the most remarkable of this series. 

The Adoration of the Jvings.— The centre part is 
believed to have been designed by the great master. 

The Murder of the Innocents, consibting of three por- 
tions, to suit architectural forms. — These indicate the inven- 
tion of Raphael, though not identical with the grand composi- 
tion by him of the same subject engraved by Marc' Antonio, 

Descent into Limbus. — Raphael is also recognised in this 
composition. The half of this tapestry was burnt in the 
endeavour to extract the gold portious. 

Descent of the Holy Ghost. — Though the execution of 
this tapestry is defective, yet there are Eaphaelesque indica- 
tions in the composition. 

After the completion of the tapestries for Leo X., owing 
to the great favour in which these splendid articles of luxury 

* A thirteenth, with allegorical figures alluding to the papal power, 
oomplctes the series. See Passavant, * Kafiiel von Urbiuo,' ii. 260, — C. L. E. 
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were held, rcpetitioDs were executed for matij other places, 
ftud tboB rariouB copies mro eoen in Dresden, Montiia, Eng- 
land, France, and elsewhere.* 

We cuQcludo with the figures of the TwoWe Apostles, 
eiecutL'd, with other figures, in chinroscuro after Eajihairs 
designs, in an apartment uf the Vatican. An alteration in 
the apartment rained most of these figures. And those which 
Biir?iTed were almost repainted bj Taildeo Zuccliero. Those 
were probably the compositions engraved by Man:' Aalonio 
(see woodcuts). The same apostles wero painted on the 
pilastura of 8. Viaeenzo alle Tre Fontane (near Eome). 
bat by far later hands thou the scholars of Saphael. They 
ue now almost obliterated. Tboy are digni&ed, well- 
draped tigurcs, but deficient in real grandeur. 

Finally, in the Utter years of his life ^(1518-1520), 
Raphael completed the decorations of the cbiL|>cl of the little 
castle of La Magliana — a favourite residence of Leo X. — near 
the Porta Portesc, Hero, under Julius II., a stliokr of 
Peru'jiiio, probably Lo Spai/na, had paiutcd the Annunciation 
aud the Visitation : Saphael noiv a<I<Icd, cither by hin own 
hand, or by that of one of his best sehtilorB, tlio Marlyrdoni 
of S. Fclicitit, a composition the eicollence of nliieh is noiv 
only fully preserved iu Marc' Autoalo'a engraving, tho eeutri- 
and principal scone having been destroyed not Inng ago liy 
the barbarous introduction of a window. On the left, still 
preserved, is seen a group of men surroonding the tynint 
iind eagerly watching tho sceuo, and on the right the figure 
of an idol with three terrified women and a naked boy, nhi> 
is clinging to them. The heads are all of the finest 
expression. In a Glory of the First Person of tJif 
Trinity, probably by one of RaphaeVb scholars, one ui 
the angels strewing flowers is closely imitated! from thi' 

• Sec PniMViint, Tol. ii. p. 273, for an account of thw« fri4}ucnl. nml iu 
part ronli^DipoTiirr, rppetitiobs. liio^ pie^H of rhi> fiivt mHos, of tfhi<'h 
onlj '■Paul ia th» Prison ntPhilippl" «m wanlinp. wsre long in Kn^UnJ, 
and have only bwn ruccnlly purvhated for the Berlin Miiscuni. Tli.'V arv 
■aid to harf hcFn in III* poucHiioD of H«DTjr Vlll., and lo liare cut'iii (u 
England at that time from lUly. 

Heira H. Hate, in the -'Brattfr 'fdr litrnriwbe L'Dterliallung.' Uiiiiig, 
Brockhaus, IB41. Kov 235 ud S36. 
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Mfldonoa of Francis I., 1518, which is described farther on. 
All these frescoes have been removed and transferred to 
cloth, and are in the Uonto di Fieta, Borne.* 

Beeide all these important works, executed by RapkatA 
for the Papal Court during twelve jears, many claims were 
made on him by private persons. AmoDg these was the com- 
mission given him by Agostino Chigi for the Chigi Chapel 
in S. Maria dclla Pace, Borne. In this chapel, the first on 
the- right of the entrance, Raphael executed the four fignres 
of the Sibyls, with angels boldiag tablets. They are 
arranged in au arched form, and interrupted by the enta- 
blature of a door. These are among the most perfect speci- 
mens of RaphaeVa maturor pencil, combining equal grandeur 
and grace. An interesting comparison may be instituted 
between this work and the Sibyls of Michael Angela. In each 
we find the peculiar excellence of the two great masters ; for 
while Michael Angela's figures are sublime, profound, and 
entirely new, the fresco of the Pace bears the impress of 
RaphaeVe more serene and sympathetic grace. The four 
Prophets on the wall over the Sibyls were executed by Tintoleo 
delta Vite, nfter drawings, it is supposed, by Raphael. 

While drawing these comparisons between Michael Angela 
and Raphael, we may mention the small oil picture, " The 
Vision of Ezekiel," now in the Pitti Palace, supposed to have 
been executed by Raphael as early as 1510, but which, to 
judge from its afSnity with the earlier pictures of the Loggie, 
can only have been produced in 1513. The First Tei-son of 
the Trinity is seen in a glory of cherubim, his outstretched 
arms supported by two genii, and resting on the mystical 
forms of the ox, eagle, and lion ; ihe angel is introduced 
adoring beside them. Dignity, majesty, and sublimity are 
hero blended with inexpressible beauty ; the contrast between 
the figure of the Almighty and the two youthful genii is 
admirably rendered, and the whole composition represents 
undoubtedly one of the master-works of the artist. A copy 
of this work, formerly in the Orleans Gallery, and at one 
time considered the original, is now at Stratton, in England. 

• Engraved bj L. Gmner, M Fmcbi della V[1U Ungliuia di KaffMltt 
d'UrlHna,' 4c., Londra, 1847. 
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A Bomewhat Inter work by Saphact also proTcs that in the 
same class of aubjects where Michael Ajigela'a whole greatnces 
was displajed, ho infused that &ee and peculiar beauty which 
places them in the noblest contrast to the gigantic power of 
his rivaL We allnde to the decoiutioDB of the Chlgi Chapel 
at 8. Maria del Popolo at Rome. Here it was intended that 
the cupola ehetdd contain the history of the Creation np to 
the Fall, that four statues of the Prophets should represent 
the Promise, and three loi^ wall-pictures the fulfilment of 
the New Covenant. With the exception of the statue of tho 
prophet Jonah, whii'h Raphael, as before said, is believed to 
have eiecated liimscl^ he only lived to eoo the complition of 
the mosaics in the cupola after his doeigns, by Luuji da Pace 
(Maeilro Luigaceio) in 1516.* In tho centre circle is the 
Almighty, with uplifted arms, in the act of creation, 
Burrounded by seraphim. Around, in eight compaitiueuts, 
are the mythological half-length figures of seven planets. 
and a cherub as head of the planetary syBtcni, Further 
below are the signs ef the Zcidioc, and, leaning or sitting 
upon them, figures of angels of such marvellous and simple 
boauty as can only be compared to the Sibyls in 8. Maria 
della Pace. Unfortunately the whole has bieu much injured. 

Like all other men of genius Raphael is nlnajB greatest 
when, undisturbed by foreign influouce, lie follows the free, 
original impulse of hie otvn mind. His peculiar element 
was grace and beauty of form, in as far as these are the 
expression of high moral purity. Hence, not withstanding 
the grand works in which he was employed by the Poiws, 
wliat may bo called his pcculiiirly Haphaelosqnc qualities are 
most fully develiiiMid in his numerous Madonnas and Hi>ly 
Families. lu his youth ho seems to have been fondest of 
this class of subjects ; and if his earlier works of this kind 
boar the impress of a dreamy, sentimental fancy, and thoso of 
his second period that of a more cheerful conception of life, 
the works of his third period form a happy medium between 
cheerfulness and dignity, — innocent playfulness and a deep 

• S« 'IMnwlciJelliiCupoUD«ll(iCappelliia.iEi«naJi S.M.del Popolo 
in Roma. inv. dn Rnfade Saniio, inc. cd eU. da L Gruner, illuilr, iln Ant. 
(Jrifi,' Konm, 1S39. 
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Bense of the spirit of his suhject. All ttre conceired with a 
graceful freedom, so delicately controlled that it appears 
always gnided by the finest feeling for tho laws of art. They 
place before us those sacred relations of life which form the 
fbnndation of morality ; namely, the ties of family affection, 
united to higher and holier aspiratioos. The Madonna is not 
only the affectionate mother; she is, at the same time, the 
pure Virgin, whom all nations were to call blessed. The 
Infant Christ is also not only the cheerful, imiocent child, 
but a Being prophetically conscious of the mission He was to 
fulfil. In the numerous representations of these subjects, 
varying in the number, attitude, and grouping of the figures, 
the more simply natural or the mure profound conception 
alternately prevails : they thus offer endless points of most 
interesting comparieon. They are not all, however, by 
BaphaeVs own haud ; many, though pninted from his 
designs and in his studio, have only been retouched and 
completed by himself: many olso which boar bis name are 
but the works of his scholars, who endeavoured to seize and 
appropriate some portion of the master-spirit. 

Among these works we may now particularly distinguish 
those of the earlier period of Rajihad'a residence in Bome. 
These, as might bo expected from his engrossing employments, 
are simple compositions, of not very considerable size. The 
execution, however, shows that they were painted con ataore, 
and they more or less retain the traces of that deep earnest- 
ness which, we have observed, characterised his youthful 
works. The following are especially deserving of mention. 

The Aldobrandini Madonna (27), now in the National 
Gallery. — Tho Madonna, seated on a bench, bends tenderly 
towards the little St. John, her left arm round him ; ho 
reaches up playfully for a flower offered to him by the 
Infant Christ, who rests on his mother's lap. Behind the 
Madonna is the pilnster of an -arcade, and on each side a 
view into tho landscape beyond : the whole forms a composi- 
tion of the utmost beauty and sweetness. 

The Alba Madonna (26), a circular picture, formerly in 
the possession of Mr. Coesvolt, in London, now in the 
Hermitage at St Petersbui^. — I'he Uadonno, a ftill-length 
2 Q 2 
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figure, IB BMtod in a quiet laudacape; the Child on h«r 
Up ; she holds a hook in bor hand ; the little St. John, kneel- 
ing before hie divine companion, offers him a cross, wbiofa lie 
receives with looks of nnntterable love ; the Madonna's eyes 
are directed to the prophetic play of the children with » 
deep and etkroest expression, lliis is a beautiful picture, 
executed in the best and most delicate style by the master's 
own hand, and well preeorved. A copy is in the PalazEO 
della Torre, Bavenna. 

La Vierge au DiadSme (28'), also called La Vierge an 
Linge, in the Louvre. — The Madonna, kneeling, is lifting 
the veil from the sleeping Child, in order to ebow it to the 
little St. John, who kneels iu joyiiil addration. In tbo 
background a rich landscape. The execution decidedly does 
not belong entirely to Raphael. The picture also, like too 
many in the Louvre, has been much injured. Similar com- 
positions, with a more or less free imitation of this motive, 
are fi^ncnt," 

The Madonna and Child (31), formerly in the possession 
of Mr. Rogers in London (from the Orleans Gallery). — The 
Madonna, a half-length fignre, yonthfnl and noble, is seen 
behind a parapot, on which stands the Child, who, smiling, 
nestles close to her, holding her round the nock. The 
picture has now lost its surface, and is interesting in a 
technical point of view on account of the bright reddish 
undertint which is apparent. Fainted 1512. 

The Madonna (half-figure) and Child (30), in the posses- 
sion of Lord Ellesmcre, and forming port of the Bridge- 
water Gallery (from the Orleans Gallery, and not in a good 
Klatc).— The Child lice stretched on her lap ; while she looks 
down upon him with maternal joy, Paintod 1512. Early 
repetitions arc in the Museums of Berlin, Naples, &c. 

Madonna di Loreto (25). — The original is supposed to be 
lost, but a picture belonging to Mr. Lawrie at Florence 
received the following verdict : — " On seeing this picture 
again, and more than once, I am not only confirmed in my 
conviction that it is by far the best of the many ' editions ' of 
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the Loreto Raphael, but that it may well be pronounced to 
be partly by his band. The head of the St. Joseph is 
abeolutely and entirely worthy of him, and, next to the Child, 
has the highest claim to originality. In the Virgin's face 
the chin is too retreating, and the breadth across the eyes 
too great in proportion. Still, though thus defective, it is 
Bapbaelosque, and the execution of the hair, like that of the 
Infant's, is quite in his manner. Tbo white drapery ou 
which the Child lies is very ordinary, and must have been the 
mechanical work of an inferior scholar. The general red- 
ness in the flosh is attributable to the scholar who assisted 
in the work, probably Perino del Ya^a. The picture, though 
very forcible, has neither the peculiar blackness noi the 
hardness of Qiulio Romano. The hands are good. The 
admirablo and sustained impasto of the work has tended 
to preserve it, and this impaato is one of the qualities 
which especially mark it as having been eiecnled ander 
Raphaets direction, and which distinguish it altogether 
from the rival replicas or copies.* The composition is 
the Virgin lifting tho veil from the just awakening 
Child. Joseph stands at her side, devoutly looking on. 
Half-length figores the size of life ; a green cnrlain in the 
backgronnd.f 

The Itfadonna della gedia (31), in tho Fitti (painted about 
1516), a circular picture. — The Madonna, seated on a chair, 
whence the name, holds the Child on her lap ; he leans ou 
hei bosom in a happy, child-like attitude : at her side is the 
little Bt. John, with folded hands. Tho Madonna wears a 
gay, striped handkerchief on her shoulders, and another on 
her head, after the manner of the Italian women. She 
appears as a beautiful and blooming woman, looking out of 
the picture in the tranquil enjoyment of maternal love ; the 
Child, full and strong in form, has an ingenaona and grand 
exptession. Tho colouring is warm and beantiful. 

The Madonna della Tenda (S5), in tho possession of the 

• Meroorandnm bj Sir C. I, Eastkke, Florence, 1862, An «arly coiiy 
" rPa^^t'^ol. ii. p. 12G, «.igna 
to belong to his latest asd freest time 
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King of BnTwia. A repetition of the picture is in the 
Bofkl Gatlory of Tnrin, also said to be an original ; 
Bomewhait of the eune composition aa the last, the Child 
represented in more lively action, and looking upwards. 
In the background is a curtain : hence the name of the 
Italian picture. 

A series of similar, bnt in some instnitcee more copions 
compositions, belong to a later period ; they are in a great 
measure the work of his scholars, executed from his designs, 
'and only partially touched apon by Raphael himself. Indeed, 
many pictures of this clasn should, perhaps, bo considered 
altogether as the productions of his school, at a time when 
that school was under his direct superintendence, and when 
it was enabled to imitate his finer characterietics in a remark- 
able degree. 

In tliis class wo must iucludo the Vierge am Cand^labres 
(44), where the Madonna is scateil, with an angel bearing 
a tOT«h on each side. This circular picture was sold in 
England with the Lucca Gallery in 1840, wos purehosed 



1 the possession of the 



1 the Pitti, shows 
The two female 
i very beautiful ; 
n the foreground. 



by tlie late Mr. Iklnnro, and is n 
Hon. H. Butter Johnstnne. 

The Madonna dcU' Impnnnata (41), in 
only the technical stnmp of his school. 
Saints who pay homage to the Child arc 
the little St. John, en the contrary, seated i: 
and pointing to Christ, lacks the easy grace of Jiapkael. 
The Child is, however, softly and delicately painted ; and 
liere, it is probable, the master himself assisted. This picture, 
which is arranged more as an altar-piece than KaphacVB 
other Holy Families, takes its name &om the oiled-paper 
window in the backgroimd. 

The Madonna del Passeggio (43), in the Bridgewater 
Gallery, formerly in tlie Orleans Gallery, and yet earlier in 
that of Christina of Sweden, appears to have been painted 
by Francesco Penni. It represents the Madonna and Child, 
full-longth figures, standing in a landscape, and the little 
St. John about to kiss his playfellow. The children aro 
peculiarly graceful, almost in ifupAncrs Fl'ircntine manner; 
but the drapery of the Madonna is heavy, and reecmbles 
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the works of later artists. There are seyeral repetitions, 
in the Museum of Naples and elsewhere. 

In all these Holy Families of BaphcieVs later period, 
whatever part he may or may not have taken in their execu- 
tion, there appears a pervading character of grand and ideal 
beauty, which, as before remarked, is common to the works 
of art of this age. We no longer perceive the tender 
enthusiasm, the earnestness and fervour of youth ; but, in 
their stead, a cheerful, tranquil enjoyment of life, enuobled 
by the purest feeling. They are not, however, glorified, 
holy forms, which impel us to adore ; they rather show us 
the most interesting moments of domestic life, when the 
sports of graceful children attract the delighted observation 
of parents. The greater number of these pictures consist of 
four figures — the Madonna, the two Children, and either 
Elizabeth or Joseph. Among those pictures in which 
Elizabeth shares the mother's joy are the following : — 

A small Holy Family in the Louvre (39), The Infant 
Christ stands on a cradle caressing St. John. The execu- 
tion is attributed sometimes to Giulio Bomano, sometimes to 
Crarofalo, 

The so-called " Madonna col divino amore " (32), in the 
Musemn of Naples.* The Child, seated on the Virgin's lap, 
is blessing the Baptist, while Elizabeth supports his little 
arm. The execution is attributed by some to Oiulio Bomano, 
but it betrays more of BaphaeVa own hand than most of his 
later works. 

The Holy Family, known by the name of " the Pearl " 
(37), in the Grallery at Madrid. This picture has derived a 
fictitious importance from the supposed words of Philip IV. 
of Spain, who, having purchased the picture from the gallery 
of Charles I., is said to have exclaimed on seeing it, *' This 
is my pearl I" It has been greatly overpraised, but portions 
of it are believed to be by Oiulio Bomano. 

The Madonna della Gratta (47), in the Museum at Naples, 
may also be mentioned here. It was executed by Criulio 
Bomano, and much resembles the so-called " Pearl." 

♦ According to Passavant, vol. L p. 187, painted as early as 1512, which 
we are inclined to doubt. 
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Among the pictnrea in which Joceph completes tho group 
ue eeveral in the Uusemn at U&drid, pftrticnlkrly " the Holj 
Funily nnder the 0«Jc " (36), called in the copy in the Pitti 
Pftlace " L(t Uadonnk della Lncertolo," bocanse a Ittard in 
there introduced 1 painted aboat 1517. Joseph leans on a 
piece of antiqno ecnlptore ; the yonng Christ tiirne to the 
Baptist, who holds beforo him a strip of parchment with 
the words "Ecce Agnna Deil" The execution is chiefly 
attributed to Oiulio Somano, bat Paseavant recognises the 
hand of Baphad in some portions, and in the inscription 
on tlie cradle. The repetition, marked ss a copy by Giidm 
Bomano, which is in tho Pitti, is hard and cold. A oom- 
position, in which the children hold a similar piece of 
parchment with upraised hands, appears to have buen fre- 
quently repeated by Raphaera scholars. One of them, from 
the collection of the late Mr. Mnnro, is in tho poasesBlon 
uf the Hon. H. Butler Johnstone (16). 

A Boposo in Bgypt (42) is in Uie Imperial Gallery at 
Vienna. The Madonna, kneeling, holds the Child in her 
arms ; St John also kneels and presents fruits ; Joseph, lead- 
ing an OSS by tho bridle, is in the act of raising SL John. 
The pictura is freely and boldly painted. The Child is ex- 
tremely beautiful, as is also the head of the Baptist. 

Tho largo Holy Family (38) in the Louvro was painted 
by Raphael in 1518, with the St. Ifjchaol, for the Dnke of 
Urbiuo, as a present from the Duko to Francis I.* The 
Madonna, half kuooling, roceivos tho Child, who springs 
joyfully out of the cradle ; Elizabeth, on tho other side, 
folds t^e hands of the little St. John ; Joseph, in the 
background, is seated in calm contemplation. Above are 
two angels ; one strewing flowers over the Child, tho other 
crossing his hands on his breast. The whole has a character 
of cheerfnlnoBS and joy ; and an easy and delicate play of 
graceful lines, united with the noblest forms. Giulio Romano 
assisted in tho execution. 

To this cycle of Holy Families may bo added tho Visita- 
tion (of Mary to Elizabeth;, now in the Madrid Gallery. 
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The heads are fine. " Tbe drapery clings tmpleoMiitlj to 
the figures. The composition is by Sa^tael ; the execntion 
probably by Penni." ■ 

The larger compoBitions of this later period, which repre- 
sent the Madonna as Qoeen of heaven, are among the most 
remarkable works by the great master. In these compo- 
sitions, where several Saints are aseembled roond the 
Madonna, it may be observed that, although these holy 
personages were generally bronght together arbitrarily (for 
various accidental reasons), yet Raphael has contrived to place 
them in a certain relation to each other, so as to establish 
R connection betweou thom. The earlier masters, on the 
other hand, either arranged them side by side in simple 
symmetrical repose, or with equal caprice disposed them in 
various attitudes, with a view to picturesque effect. Raphael 
has left three large altar-pictures of this kind, which are 
interesting examples of his conceptions of the Madouna. 

Of these the Madonna di Foliguo (20) (also called La 
Vierge au Donatairo), in the Vatican, is the earliest, and of 
about the same date (1511) as the works in the Stanza della 
Segnatnra. It was originally ordered for tho church of 
Ara Coeli in Some, by Otsmondo Conti, secretary to Julius 
XL, but was afterwards transferred to Foligno: hence its 
name. In the upper part of the pictnre is the Madouna 
with the Child, enthroned on the clouds in a glory, sur- 
rounded by angels. Underneath, on one side kneels the 
donor, with clasped hands; behind him stands St. Jerome, 
presenting him to her care. On the other side ie St. Francis, 
also kneeling and looking upward, while he points with one 
hand out of the picture to the people below, for whom he 
eutreats the protection of the Mother of Grace ; behind him 
is John the Baptist, pointing to the Madonna, while he looks 
at the spectator as if inviting tbe latter to pay her homage. 
The relation between the picture and the community of 
believers, expressed by these last two figures, appears from 
this time variously modified in the altar-pieces of the Catholic 
Church. Between the two groups stands a cherub holding a 
tablet, intended for an inscription. In thedistance is aoity, 
on which falls a thunderbolt ; above it is a raiubow ; no 
* UemoTBixiuiii by Sir C L. Eutlake, Madrid, 18o9. 
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dodbt in klliuion to some danger and miiacnlons pneerw*- 
tion, in remembranoe of nhich the picture was painted.* 

This work, however beautiful in the whole anaagement, 
however eioellent in the elocution of parts, appears to 
bdong to a tranaition'State of dovelopment. There ie MHne- 
thing of that ecstatic enthusiasm which we see in the oon- 
o^tioQ of religious subjects in other masters — Correggio, 
tot example — and which hardly harmonizes with the unaf- 
fected and serene grace of RaphaeL This remark is par- 
tionlarly applicable to the figures of the Baptist and St. 
Fiancis. The Madonna and the Child also, who turn to the 
donor, are in attitudes which, however graceful, are not 
perhaps anfficieutly dignified for the majesty of the Qneen of 
heaven. The ezpression of the Madonna's countenance is 
oztromely sweet, but belongs more to the gentle woman than 
to a glorified being. The figure uf the donor, on the other 
hand, is admirable, with an expression of intense faith; 
while the angel with the tablet is of cziiuisitu beauty — one 
of the most marrellous figures that Raptiael has created. 

The second of these pictures, the Mndouna del Pcsce (S3), 
, jias more repose and grandeur as a whulu, and unites in the 
happioat manner the sublime and abstract character of sacred 
beiugs with the individuality of nature. It is now in th^ 
Madrid Gallery, but was originally painted fur S. Domcnico, 
at Naples,! about 1518. It represents the Madonna and 
Child on a throne; on one side is St. Jerome; on the other 
the archangel with the young Tobit, who carries a fish 
(whence the name of the picture). St. Jerome, kneeling on 
the throne,has evidently been readiug from a volume he holds, 
and appears to have been interrupted by the entrance of Tobit 

fmluent i>.'i:iuionsof wh»t are cnlled votivvpicliirrs. In thtae compositions 
the Mwlnnna hhiI Child are geueniU)' represeoted KUrrounde J )>}' Suidto. the 
litter beinE se1«cled tor iirioiu reaaoDH, accanjiiig to th« Insle or devotioa 
of the pru|>rietor of the picture. The donor is frequeDtlf inlroducal 
knetling, toinetiniei alonr. hiimetimM with his rHmily. iind ia miDv caaei 

UitdoDnn is. howeTeridiitinvtlr iatimntci by lier«ppenrini!iii ihe charncter 
of the "Mnter l>ei." Whsn she is represented alone, her nclion is mom 
directlj that of a aappllnut.— C. L. 1:^. 

t For that chnpel where prayers for the recovery fmm nil disesHs of th* 
eje Tire especiiilljr offered up. This acutunti for the intraducIiDn of Tobit 
with the tish, vhich hu puilled so iniiny. 
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and the Angel. The In&ut Christ tnrna towards them, hnt at 
the Bune time lays hie hand on the open hook, aa if to keep 
the place. The Virgin turns towards the Angol, who intro- 
dncee Tobit ; while the latter, half kneeling, gazes reverently 
at the Bivine Infant. St. Jerome looks over the book to the 
new comers, as if ready to proceed with bis occupation after 
the interruption. All the figures are graceful and dignified. 
" This is the fineut of the large RaphaeU in Madrid." * 

But the most important of this clasB ia the Madonna di 
Ban Sisto (40), in the Dresden Gallery. Here the Madonna, 
in a glory of cherubim, standing on the clouds, with the 
eternal Son in her anna, appears truly as the Queen of 
Heaven ; St. Sixtus and St. Barbara kneel at the sides. 
These two figures help to connect the composition with the 
real spectators. A curtain, drawn back, incloses the pictoie 
on each side': below is a light parapet, on which two 
beautiful boy-AQgels loan. The Madonna is one of the most 
wonderful creations of Saphaera pencil. There is some- 
thing indescribable in her countenance, which expreGses a 
timid astonishment at the miracle of her own elevation, and, 
at the same time, the freedom and dignity resnlting froia the 
conscionsnesa of her divine situatiun. The Child rests 
naturally, but not listlessly, in her arms, and looks down 
upon the world with the grandest expression. Never has 
the loveliness of childhood been blended so marvellously 
with a solemn consciousness of a high calling, as in the 
features and countenance of this Child. The eye is at first 
so riveted on these two fignres, as hardly to do justice to 
the dignity of the Pope, the devotion of St. Barbara, or to 
the rapt expression of the two angel-children. This is a 
rare example of a picture of SaphaeVa later time executed 
entirely by bis own hand. No design of the subject for the 
guidance of a scholar, no early engraving after such design, 
has come to light. The execution itself evidently shows 
that the picture was painted without any such preparation. 
Proofs are not wanting even of alterations in the original 
composition — the tno angels in the lower part are very 
evidently a later addition by the master's hand. According 
■ H«monodam bv Sir C. L EMtUks. Uadrid, 1S59. 
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to Vuui, £apfta«I pttinted this pictoro for the principal 
ftltar of St. Bixtna, tt Piacenza — at least it was there in his 
time, and mts only remoTed to Dresden in tbe last century.* 
It has boen supposed, though with small probabilitjr, to have 
been intended for a ehnrch banner.^ 

To this class belongs also the St. Cecilia, eiecntcd in the 
earlier years { of EaphaeTa residence in Rome, and now in 
the Gallery of Bologna. It was originally in San GioTanui 
a Uonte, and adorned the altar of tho Bcntivoglj, for whom 
it was painted. St. Cecilia stands in the centre, with fonr 
Saints, two on each eido: SS. Jolm and Augustine, SS. Paul 
and Uary Magdalen. Abovo, in the clouds, ie a glory of 
unging angels. At the feet of the Magdalen lie musical 
instmnentfi partly broken; those are exquisitely painted. 
St. Cecilia raises her eyes to the Angols, and ap|>care to 
listen to their song. She holds a small organ roTcrsed, with 
its tubes ftilling out, indicating, like the other scaltcrcd and 
broken inatrumentB, the relation of eartiily to boavunly music. 
St. John, a beautiful head, regards the inspired countenance 
of the Saint with holy rapture: St. Angiistine is more 
tianqnil. St. Panl, a noble figure in grand drapery, looks 
thoughtfully down on the infitnimcDts, wboBo sounds have 
ceased. The Magdalen, whoso mild cxpressioti reminds ua 
of Raphael's youthful pictures, turns to the spcctabn, 
directing bis attention to tho bolj scene. There thus 
appears in tho oipresaion of this simply arranged group a 
progrcBsiTe sympatby, of which the revelation made to St. 
Cecilia forme the central point. 

Two more altar-pictnres close this series, each containing 
only a single figure — namely, that of St, Margaret trrumpb- 
ing over tho Dn^on.g One is in tho Gallery of Vienna. 

* See Recount of its nccption in Dresden, &c., 'iDtroductioD Id CnU- 
logue of rhe l>reiden Gallery," by Julius Hubner, 

t Kor the jcroundi of Ihis supposition, ire Rumohr, ' lliilienische 
PonchuBgeu,' iii. Il>!>, etc. j and < Urei ReiKn nach Itilien,' p. 74, etc 

X It Hi'iwnn to hnve been completed in 15ie. The iturription in the 
chnpel li compnraliTelT modern, and bence no ■ulhorily. liee Pn&uvanI, 
ii. ISt.noi.-.— C. LE.' 

S The legend (from Simeon MefsphrMtei) will be foand in Lippomanufc 
'DeVitisSanclorum.'ii. liiS: see iilio Un. J«iD«on'> ' Poetir of tiscred tad 
Legendnrj Art,' vol, it p. 130.— C. L. E. 
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It repreeente the Saint iBsning from a cave with the moiiBter 
crouching round her, while she raises the cmcifii sgAinBt 
him. The pictnre betroye Michael AngeUt'a influence in 
attitude and gesture, and is probably by the hand of Qiulio 
Romano. The second is in the Louvre, and is said to have 
been originally painted for FroDcis I. It is of Ba^haeTa 
later time, end the greater part is by Qiulio Romano. Here, 
St. Margaret is trampling on the prostrate dragon, holding 
in her right hand the palm of victury. Her countenance 
expresses maidenly innocence and grace. This pictore has 
been almost wholly destroyed by transferring it from wood 
to canvas. 

The Archangel Michael, in the gallery of the Louvre, is a 
very remarkable picture, as before said, paint«d by Raphael 
for a Duke of Urhino as a present to Francis I., in 1617. 
Like a flash of lightning the heavenly champion darts npon 
Satan, who lies writhing at his feet. The angel is clod in 
a breastplate of armonr, and bears a lance in his hands, 
with which he is aiming at his antagoniEt. The grandeor, 
bc-auty, and calm majehty of tbo Archangel, the rapidity of the 
movement, and the bold foreshortening of Satan, have a most 
impressive effect (see woodcut). 

In various galleries wo find representations of John the 
Baptist in the wilderness as a youth with a panther skin, 
seated fronting the spectator, and pointing to a cross erected 
beside him. The best specimen of this oft-repeated picture 
is in the Uffizi, and it is believctl that those in the Louvre, 
in the Bulogua Gallery, at Dannstodt, and elsewhere, are all 
taken from it. A drawing by Raphael in red chalk, in the 
collection of the Uffizi, is so far finer in many respects than 
the picture in the some gallery, that there is little donbt 
that even that specimen is in a groat measure the work of 
a scholar, and only completed after the master's death. A 
good and somewhat later copy, ascribed to FranceKo Salviali, 
is in the Berlin Museum.' 

Two large historical altar-pictures still claim our attention, 

belonging also to Raphael's later period. The earlier of the 

two is the picture of Christ bearing the Cross, in the Mnmum 

* Compsre RamDhr, Ital. Foncb. iii. 135. 
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of Madrid, known by the name of ** Lo Spasimo di Sicilian" 
from the conyent of Santa Maria dello Spasimo * at Palermo, 
for which it was painted (see woodcut). The procession 
which conducts the Saviour to Mount Calvary has just 
reached a turn in the road. He has sunk under the weight 
of the cross ; an executioner, who stands at the edge of the 
picture (an academic figure of athletic form, somewhat osten- 
tatiously displayed), endeavours to pull him up by the rope 
which is passed round his body. The Saviour, regardless of 
his own sufferings, turns his face consolingly to the group of 
women who press near to him on the opposite side. The 
Madonna, her arms extended in despair towards her son, an 
action traditionally preserved from an early time, sinks on 
her knees, supported by St. John and the Magdalen. Behind 
them follow a procession of soldiers from the gates of the 
city ; a standard-bearer on horseback, heading the group, 
already turns in the direction of the mountain seen in the 
background. Amidst this combination of varied forms, the 
figure of Cbrist is kept distinct with groat art. The head, 
with an expression of patience and divine sorrow, forms the 
central point of the picture : the heads of the executioners, 
of Simon, and of the women surround it as in a half- 
circle.f 

The later of these two pictures is the Transfiguration, 
now in the Vatican, formerly in S. Pietro in Montorio. 
This, the master's last work (not finished till after his 
death), was suspended over his body, as it lay in state. 

If the picture last described be distinguished, like the 
compositions for the Tapestries, by the dramatic development 
of an historical event, the work now under consideration 
unites with these qualities a profounder symbolical treat- 
ment, which we will endeavour to make clear. The picture 
is divided into two parts, the lower of which, from the 
number of the figures, is the more important. On one 
side are nine of the Disciples; on the other a crowd of 

• The word "Spasimo** is in nllusioa to the spasm or convuUion, in 
other words the faintinjj:, of the Madonna. 

t The composition of this picture is evidently imitated from Alltfrt 
Durcr. Marc* Antonio had copied the German artist's designs for the 
" Passion.**— C. L, E. 
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people pressing towards then), bearing along a boy posseesed 
with an evil epirit. Bis limbs are feariUly conTnlsed hj 
demoniac power ; he iB supported by bis &tber, who appears 
strenuously to implore assistance by words and looks : two 
women beside him, both kneeling, point to the sufferer — the 
one with earnest entreaties ; the other in the front, with an 
oiproseion of passionate energy. All aro crying ali>nd, 
beseeching, and stretching out thoir arms for aid. Among 
tlie disciples, who are disposed in different groups, astonish- 
ment, horror, and sympathy alternate in Tarinua degrees. 
One whose youthful countenance expresses the deepest 
sympathy, turns to tho onbappy father, plainly intimating 
his inability to assist him ; another points upwards ; a third 
repeats this gesture. The upper part of tho picture re- 
presents Uonnt Tabor, on which tho three disciples lie 
prostrate. Above them is tho figure of the S.iviour floating 
in glory, Uoscs and Elijah on each aide. The twofuld action 
contained in this picture, which has been much criticised, is 
oiplairied histoiicully by the fact that the incident of the 
possessed boy occurred in the absence of Christ; but it may 
be taken ia a higher and more universal sense : the lower 
portion, namely, as representing the calamities and miseries 
of hnman life — the power of evil, and the weakness even of 
the Faithful when unassisted ; the upper portion as the abode 
of Divine consolation and redemption from evil, to which 
alone all sufferers in this world are directed for help. 
Still, like most pictures of symbolical pnriiose, the Tran»- 
figuration by Raphael fiiils to culibt earnest sympathy. In 
its present condition also, it offers little charm even in a 
pictorial sense. The paiutcr is stated to have used materials 
which blackened all colours with which they were mixed, so 
that a fine effect of chiaroscuro, in which the lower part was 
treated, is now lost in opacity and darkness. 

We must not pass over a picture which Raphael had 
undertaken in his youth (1505), but which was not pointed 
till after his death by his executors and heirs, Qtulio Boituxao 
and Francesco Penni : it is the Coronation of the Virgin, 
painted for tho convent of S. Maria di Monte Luce at Perugia, 
and now in the Vatican. If any design by Rafael was 
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nude nM of, it could only httva been for the npper portion of 
the picture, the esecatian of which is attribated to OtuUo 
Bonumo. The h>wer p«rt, execoted by F^neaeo Pmm, in 
which the Apostles are aasombled around the empty tomb of 
the Virgin, is weak and inoffoctiTe. 

Of the picture of St. Lake poiuting the Uadonna (50), the 
head of the Siiint only is attributable to Baphad. The 
Idadonna and other parts are unequally executed. 

We now proceed to the Portraits, of which Saphad pro- 
dnoed a large number, and in hie best time. Their diief 
eicellenco— and the samo may be said of thoee executed in 
hia earlier period — roaidcs in their unaffected conception 
and characteristic expression. Still, those of a later date are 
the more instmctive, as no assistaiice in the essential parts 
conid be given by his scholars. We giro the most interesting 
both of his earlier and maturcr time. 

llioroaro none more fascinating tfanit the portraits of Agnolo 
Doni, a Florentine merchant, and SI oddulona Strozzi, his wife, 
la the Uffizi, executed during Saphaere second snjonm in 
Florence, from 1505 to 1S08. These are works of indcflcrib- 
able charm, in which the master's iuhcront purity and grace 
are the more conspicuous from the timidity of hand and 
drawing, which betoken the inexperienced portrait painter. 
They are so carefully executed that the single hairs are given. 
Agnolo Doni is seated with his left arm on a balnstrade, his 
right hand in bis lap. The benutiful Mnddelena has laid her 
right hand over her left ; a delicate chain witli pearl omv- 
munt is round hor throat. 

A third portrait in the Fitti, a yoong woman, name 
unknown, ie of this some attractive class. 

The portrait of a yonng man nf the Riccio fomily, now in 
the Alauicli Gallery, is also attributed to BajAael, and. on 
account iif its Pcruginesqno treatment, to a period previous 
to his firnt visit to Florence. 

Portraits of Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, and of his 
Duchess Elizabeth, painted in 1505, on RaphaeVa third visit 
to his native place, have disappeared. 

BaphaeTa oivn portrait, believed to have been executed 
about 1506 for his IHends in Urbino, is in tho collection of 
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portraite in the Uffizi. It repreaeats a head of delicate 
beanty, with brown eyes and hair, but is mnch injured. 

The portrait of Bindo Altoriti (eiroaeotiBly hold to be 
Rapfiael'a own portrait),* is now in the Gallery at Munich, 
formerly in the Casa Altoviti at Rome. The head is that of 
a yonth of abont twenty years of age, with long foir hair and 
a black cap, looking over hie shonlder st the spectator; hifl 
hand on hia breast. It is a fine Italian coimteDUtce, full of 
BOQsibility. The colonrisg ia powerful, with dark shadows. 

The Fomarina is a name applied to one supposed to haTO 
been Baphaele mistress, regarding which name, as it only 
occnre in comparatively modem works, great doubt has 
arisen. It would appear to have been invented to soit a 
story of Baphael'B having attached himself to the daughter 
of a pott«r in or near Urbino. Altogether the history of 
Saphatra love for a beautiful woman of low origin is vague, 
nor can the portraits of her be identified with any certainty. 
The most authentic, both as regards the master and the 
BUbject. is the picture in the Barberini Palace, Rome, which 
bears the master's name on the annlet. She ia represented 
seated, semi-nude, holdii^ up her drapery beneath the breast, 
and with her loft hand on some red drapery in her lap. 

Another portrait, also called RaphaeVa mistress, is in tho 
Pitti. This head has a certain likeneoa to that in the Barberini, 
and is surmised to have served as a model for the Sistine 
Madonna. It is younger, and of greater charm ; at the 
same time, it is adjudged to a later period of BapkaeVa life. 
The head alone, and the light domoak sleeve, conspicuous 
for its Venetian character, appear to be by the master's hand. 

The soH^nlled Fomarina in the Tribune at Florence has 
long been adjudged by coanoisseurs to Sehatiian del PioiiAo, 
and surmisod to be the portrait of the Imptov visa trice Beo- 
trice da Ferroro, with whose reputation the ideal costume 
and gold enamelled wreath are in keeping.f 

■ Rumohr coniiiileri it a portrait of Raphaet. See ttal. Fonch., vol. jii. 
p. 109, aod fuHher. ThU ig. hDwerer, auScifntly di!>proTed ij Puurant, 
vol. i. p. 18S, and toI. ii. p, 143. 

t According lo an hypolliesij of MiMirinf (Longheoa, p, 390), the picture 
wu painted by Sdiaatianiiet Fiamhotflatiita\ffi by Michael AngtUi,itaAn- 
preieati Vittorla Coloona, Blarcb«H di Ftsotn, tlu friend of MiAatl Asgtlo. 
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Another so-called Foniarui», also nuaod Dorothea, »t 
Blenbeim, is given now to SebattioH dd Piombo, The 
picture ia dated 1512. Other portnuts which bear the name 
of the Fomarina may bo passed over." 

Pope Julius II., in the Fitti Palace.— The old man 
is here represented seated in an arm-chair, in deep medi- 
tation. The head is fine, fnll of fire and will, thongh both, 
for the moment, at rest There are several repetitions ; one 
is in the Uffizi, representing the Pope in a red dress. 
Another is in the National Gallery. A good copy is also 
in tlio Berlin Musonm ; another at Mr. Uiles's, of Leigh 
Court. 

Pope Leo X., with Canlinals de' Uodici and de' Bossi, 
in the Pitti. — The Pope sita at a table, an opera-glass 
in his left hand, an illuminated breviarj and a richly- 
carved silver bell before him ; the Cardinals are behindi 
on each side The principal merits of this work are, the 
characteristic cipreEsion of the three different heads, the 
truth of imitation in the accossurice, and the mastery dis- 
played in the nianagcmcnt of the general tune. For an 
acconnt of the copy by Andrea del Sarlo in tho Muscom of 
Naples, see p. 4U3. 

Tho Violin Player (Suonatoro), in the Sciarra Palace, 
Rome. — A youth holding the bow of a violin and a lanrcl- 
wrcath in his hand, and looking at the spectator over his 
shoulder. This is a work of great charm, boliovod to be a 
porbait of Antonio Marone, an IniprovviEatoro from Brescia. 
The execution is eicellent — inscribed with the date 1518, 

Joanna of Arragon. — Numerous repetitions of this portrait 
exist ; that in the colloctieu of Baron Speck, of Lutschena, 
near Leipzig (formerly in the gallery of Count Fries, at 
Vienna), is much cetoemed ; another is in Warwick Castle ; 
a third in the gallery of the Louvre. This last, with the 
exception of the head, is attributed to Gialio Somano. A 
copy, by a scholar of Leonardo da Vinci (falsely ascribed to 
the master), is in the Doria Gallery, Rome. Several repe- 
titions are in other places. These pictures represent a lady 

■ Puunnt (KuD5treiE*, i. S25) prcfen th« portnit in the Pilaiio 
FiltL 
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in the bloom of y ontli, who sits froatiug tho epocfator in a 
splendid red costume ; the outline of the locA and featoree is 
piire and Boft, though with little expression ; the large, dark 
eyes, of ToWet BoftnesB, are turned to the spectator. Joanna 
was the daughter of Ferdinand of Arrngon, Duke of Uontalto, 
and wife of Aecanio Colonna, Prince of Tagliacozzo. She 
was surnamod " divine," from faor beauty. Three hundred 
poets employed their pens to hand down her fame to posterity.* 
The following also belong to RaphaeVs most int«Uectnal 
portraits ;— Count Castiglione, the friend of Raphael — a noble 
and dignified head. A yonth, rusting his head on bis bond. 
These two arc in the gallery of tho Louvre. Cardinal 
Bibiena writing, looking upwards with a serions, thougbtfol 
expression. Fodra Inghirami, Secretary to tho Conclave : 
both in the Pitti Palace. This lost is remarkable for tho 
skill in which Saphatl has couvertcd a bead of flat and 
coarse features, with a defect in one eye, iuto a subject of 
great character and attraction. Frattceteo Petini, BaphaeTs 
scholar, formerly in the collection of the King of Holland, 
at the Hague. But many of the portraits which bear 
Baphaere name are entitled to this distinction only in a very 
subordinate degree ; many even belong to an essentially 
different school. Among this class nay be mcutioned the 
portrait of the poet Tibaldeo, in the possession of Professor 
Scarpa, at La Motta (between Trcviso and Udine), now so 
repainted as to be worthless ; Fed. Carondolet, Archdeacon 
of Bitnnto, in the possession of the Duke of Grafton, in 
London ; and that known in the Paris Unseum by the name 
of " Raphael and his Fencing Master," by some attributed 
to Ponlormo. The Two Lawyers, Burtolo and Baldo, in tho 
Doria Gallery at Rome, are excellent heads, and, thongh 
more in the Venetian stylo, aro decidedly in some parta the 
work of Raphael. An interesting portrait, said to be that of 

• Sea the e««v of W. Gerhard in the 'Tub. Knnjthlntt," " Jnhnona ron 
ArmgonLen," 1833, Nw. IS bdJ 16. To judge from the Drt Ttry allractiTe 
tremtmenl of the head in the Louvre specimen, and from the >otnewh.iC 
harsh individuality impnrtcd toil. Baphael trauXA seem not Co hare belonged 
to the ardent adorert of t)iiii celebrated beaiitf. 

t Puivant, Tol. ii. p. BB, aoigns this picture to FapliatPt Florentine 
epoch, which, however, v* csnnvt reconciU with tb« dntabed freedom of 
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CtettT Borgia, in tlie Borgheee G«Uei7 at Borne, is aacribed 
to Baphael. It is, bowerer, neither the poitnit of that 
Prince nor the work of Raphael, 

With the exception of the portnits just enumerated, the 
works of BafAael hitlierto describod are for the most part 
representations from eacrcd historj. Some subjects takm 
from classic history still remain to be mentioned. Sapltafl 
did not employ these materials, as has beon somotimes the 
practice, in a pedantic and merely learned manner ; ho made 
00 attempt to reproduce the habits and strict costume of 
the ancients, bat ratber adapted them to bis own fancy, aa 
affording the opportiimty for the introdnction of graceful 
forms in apartments devoted to festal pnr)>oses. In these 
productions, therefore, we again pereeiTC the artist's peculiar 
feeling for beanty, and its appropriate application. 

This style he bad already aimed at in the subordinate 
deroratiooE of the Vatican Loggie. It appears in a much 
more important form in some larger works, especially in the 
frescoea in the Roman rilla belonging to Agostino Chigi (a 
rich friend of tho arts, for whom, as alreatly stated, SapkaH 
also Gxccntcd tbe Sibyls in the church of Santn Maria della 
Face). This villa nuw bears tbo name of the Fameeina, 
from its later possessors of tbo bunse of Famesc. On the 
ceiling of a lurgo hall facing the garden, BaphaH repre- 
sented, in ten triangular spaces, scones front tbo fable of 
Psyche, from Apuloiua ; on tbe flat part of the ceiling are 
two large compositions, with numerous figures — tbo Jndg- 
ment of tho Gods, who decide tho dispute between Venus 
and Cupid ; and the MartiHge of Cupid auil IVycbe. In the 
fourteen lunettes of the ceiling are Amorini, with tho attri- 
butes of those Gods wbo have done hom^o to the power of 
Love. Among the gronps, illustrative of tbe incidents in 
the Aible. are several of great beauty and skill in tbe arrange- 
ment of tbo subject in a given space. Tbe composition of 
the Throe Graces ; tbat in which Cupid etands in an imploring 
attitude before Jupiter; and a third, where Fsycliu is borne 
away by Loves, are extremely graceful." Tbe heaviness of tho 

■ Two chnrminK drawinBS, nesrljr >;i feet hag. utill ciisl of the two 
lirgc ceiling reprtMntatioiu, called tha Faut of the Guli, and tht Minings 
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fonuB, the chief defect of these frescoes, nuiy be geQenllf 
attnbnted to Qialio Romano ; the colour, again, is Dot even 
that of Baphael'e scholars, as the whole work was restored 
and mach repainted by Carlo MaTotli. The Dearest of the 
Three Graces, in the group before alluded to, ia believed to 
be bj Ra^haeVa own hand. 

In the same villa, in an adjoining saloon, is the fresco 
known by the name of the " Galatea," taken from the Cyclops 
of Philoetratns ; painted 1514. The greater part of this is 
RaphaeVa own work, and the eiecnlion is coneeqnently much 
snperior to that tt the others. It represents the Goddess 
borne over the wnves in a shell ; . tritons and sea-aymphs 
sport aronnd her in the waves ; Amorini discharge their 
arrows in the air. This is one of the most beautiful com- 
positions that art has produced, imbued with a sense of life 
and enjoyment that is perfectly enchanting. Yet with all 
this, and in a scene of strictly Pagan and sensual imagination, 
the parity of the feeling becomes a main element in its 
beauty. With the exception of the group to tbe right of 
the Goddess, tho fresco was entirely executed by the 
master's own hand. 

There ia a series of engravings by scholars of Mare' Antonio, 
which represent the history of Psyche, differing from these 
frescoes, bnt also ascribed to Raphael. Vasari names as 
their author the Flemisli artist Michael Coxae, who worked 
for some time in Raphaera school. If these designs are not 
in general worthy of Raphael, there are some, and even tho 
greater number of the separate groups, of sufficient beauty to 
warrant tbe conclusion that tbe scholar must occasionally 
have nwde use of the designs of tbe master. 

Other charming representations of mythological subjects, 
tliongb much injured, are in the bath-room of Car- 
dinal Bibiena, in tbe third story of the Vatican, above 
Raphaera Loggie; falsely called "ilEitiro di Giulio II." 
This room was decorated in the antique taste — the walls of 

of CupiJ aQd Psyche. They are Blightly coloured, and only parliallv 
finished : neverlheJfss they » far earpiiu (he freicoei in beauty, that w'e 
BT* iDRlioed to take them for Raphmri own deeigu. We know not vhere 
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a dark red groimd, and with eeven gracefully designed com- 
portments, each containing anbjecta alluding to the power of 
Love ThoBO were doeigned by Saphael, and execated by 
his scholars. The Birth of Venns, Yenns and Cnpid on 
Dolphins, nnd Cnpid compUining to Youne of hie wound, 
aie the most graceful. Beneath these, on a black ground, 
are fignres of Amorini, exemplifying the various devices and 
varying progress of Love — one, in a shell, drawn by bat- 
terflies; another, in a shell, drawn by tortoises; a third 
harueesing a pair of snakes ; a fonrth drawn by snails, &c. 
On the ceiling are numeroas designs, most of them so 
injured as hardly to be visible. Cupid wrestling with Pan, a 
charming conceit, is Etill seen. Bepetitions of these designs 
ore seen in a villa erected on the mins of the palace of the 
Ctcsars, known aa the Villa Spada (also as the Villa Santini, 
Magnoni, l[ills, &c., according to its successive ownen). 
Other mythiilugicat frescoes were formerly in the so-called 
'* Villa Uaphacl,"* in the gardens of the Borghcse Palace ; 
now no longer existing. The three chief compositions hare 
been detached from the walls and removed to the Borgheso 
Palace. The most iiii{)ortant roprcscnts tlio Nuptials of 
Alexander and Boiuca, from the description of a picture in 
Lucinn, and is from an excellent design by Raphael, executed 
probably by Perina del Vaga, The Harriago of Yertuninus 
and Pomona, the second pictnre, is the composition of one 
uf his scholars. The third is an imitation of a masterly 
composition by iliclael Anyelo ; naked fignres, darting im- 
jietuonsly through the air, are aiming their arrows at a statue 
of Hermes, while Cupid lies slumbering by. 

In once more reviewing the enormous number ot Raphaers 
creations in art, we must be aUowed to repeat that he di- 
recteil the works of St. Peter's, from his own plan, from the 
middle of the year 1514 ; that ho eiecntcil several other 
architectural works ; that in llio latter yeara of his life bo 
was zealously occupied in snpcrin tending the exhumation of 
the monuments of antiquity, and in designing a restoration of 

• No enrly nnthoritj tptalct of this 
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ancient Borne ; that he distingnished himself by two re- 
markable works in sculpture ; and that he died in his thirty- 
seventh year. When we consider these facts, we shall be 
filled with astonishment at the inexhaustibly creative power 
of this master — a power never equalled in the same perfec- 
tion. Other masters, in their single works, perhaps in a 
great part of them, may claim a place beside him, but 
none have had the energy to maintain such imvarying ex- 
cellence. In this respect Raphael, without any exception, is 
the most distinguished master of modem times. And if, 
even in this case, we £nd some less perfect productions, some 
occasional tendency toward a more superficial manner, this 
only proves that, great as he was, he shared the lot of all 
that is human. 

Baphael died of a short and violent fever. Unutterable 
was the sorrow which filled all classes in Home, high and 
low — the Pope, the court, the friends and pupils of the artist. 
" I cannot believe myself in Eome," writes Count Castiglione, 
" now that my poor Baphael is no longer here." His body 
lay in state under a splendid catafalque in his own house, 
with his last work, the Transfiguration, suspended over his 
head. He was buried in the Pantheon, imder an altar adorned 
by a statue of the Holy Virgin, a consecration-ofiering from 
Baphael himself. The supposed skull of the great master had 
long been treasured in the Academy of St. Luke at Bome, 
when, doubts having been raised as to the precise spot of his 
interment, a search was made in the Pantheon in 1833, 
and the remains were found entire in a situation agreeing 
exactly with Yasari's description. The skull, of which a cast 
was taken, was of a fine form. Thirty- one teeth were perfect, 
the thirty-second just appearing. The skeleton measured 
five feet seven inches, and the width of the coffin indicated • 
a very slender frame. The relics were placed in a mag- 
nificent sarcophagus presented by the Pope, and re-interred 
in the same spot with great solemnities. 
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BKHARXB OH THB OBIOCf OF K&PHAILB CARTOONS AMD OK 
TBI OBiaiNAL SITUATION OF THX TAPIBTBU8, BI ilB G. 1. 
EAeiLAKI. 

It is iiDiieceBBary, as is sometiiaea done, to divide the 
t&pestrics of tlie Cappella Sistina into two series ; thef form 
in fact but one, and it is of importance to consider them in 
this light, as there is a second series eiecnted chiefly from 
designs bj BaphofTa scholars. The remniks that follow 
relate to the first entire series alono. 

The general plan of the Siatine Chapel hss been alreadj 
described (p. S80, nofe). The whole aroo, it was obaerred, is 
divided into two uneqiial parts by a white marble balustrade ; 
the larger of these divisions, as in the old Basilicas, was 
appropriated to the presbytery. The frescoes by Perugino 
and others, on the walla below the windows, but still at a 
coDEiderable height from the inlaid pavement, extended 
entirely round the chapel (three subjects by Perngino which 
occapied the space over the altar being afterwards destroyed 
to make room for Micltael AngeWa Lost Judgment); the space 
underneath them was decorated with imitations of embroi- 
dered hangings, to represent the costly ornaments of this 
kind nsed in the ancient ByziintinG and Roman chnrches. 
These decorations were separated ot regular intervals by 
painted pilosterB adorned with arabesquoH. Loo the Tenth, 
soon after his accession, appears to have conceived thu plan 
of ornamenting the Fresbyterium, or the portion of the chapel 
within tho balnstrade, with real hangings. Eleven tapestries 
were accordingly executed under his nuspices from car- 
toons by Hapkael, and thus restored, in a for more perfect 
form, the ancient splendour of the Christian temples. The 
tapestries were separated, like tho pointed hangings, by 
pilasters in the same material, adorned with arabeeques, and 
underneath the large subjects were narrower compositions in 
bronze colour, forming an apparent dado or socle. The 
new decorations were confined, as before observed, to the 
Fresbyterium, thus giving it a more sacred character than 
the rest of the chapeL 
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The poettioD of the tapestries was ae follows: — At the altar 
was tho Coronation of the Virgin.* On the right of the 
Bpectator (fikcing the altar) was the tupestry of the Conversion 
of St. Paul, and on tbe left that of the CaUing of St. Peter 
(SfiraoulouB Draught of Fishes). These three snbjocts occu- 
pied this space before Mickad Angela's Last Judgment occa- 
sioned also their removal, in tho time of Paul III. On the 
right wall, ucit, and at right angles with the Conversion of 
St. Paul, were the Punishment of El ymas, Panl and Bomabaa 
at Lystra, Paul preaching at Athens, and the same apostle in 
prison during the eartbquako. The last tapestry was much 
narrower than the rest, owiog to tho occupation of part of 
the space by tbe gallerf of the choristers. On the opposite 
wall, beginning at right angles from the Calling of Peter, 
wore Christ's Charge to Peter, the Martyrdom of Stephen, 
Peter and John healing the Lame Man, and tbe Death of 
Ananias. Tbe circumstance of the Pope's throne being on 
this side, again compelled a variety in the dimensioos of the 
tapestries, and tbe Uartyrdom of Stephen is thus of a much 
narrower form than the rest. These tapestries were copied 
in the colours of the Cartoons, but were more ornamented, 
tbe accessories being enriched with gold. The bronzo- 
coloured designs underneath partly represented scenes from 
tho life of Leo the Tenth.f 

It was before observed that works of art done under the 
auspices of tbe Church of Rome for the decoratitin of her 
temples, may be generally assumed to have reference either 
to Christ, the Uadonna, or the Church. With the Acta of 
the Apostles the history of the Church strictly begins, and 
Raphael selected the Acts of St. Peter, those of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and the death of the £rst martyr, to illustrate 
the Dommencemcnt of her power and of hor sufferings ; the 
Coronation of the Virgin being the traditional type of her 
triumph. The some conditions must be remembered with 
regard to tbe smaller subjects from the life of Leo the Tenth, 
for to a Romanist they represented the history of tbe reigning 

• PuHTlLt, ii. 25B. 

t S« the ialereating tatj by lb« Chevalitt BnnMn in tbe ' B«iclirelbuo| 
d«r Stadt Rem,' toI. a book 2, p. 408. 
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SDOoeeeor of St. Pet«r, and u such wen atrictlj uialogoTiB. 
The usociatioDB connocted with the original destination of 
works of art often add to their interest, or at leaet eiplain 
their intention ; and it must be admitted that the aeaociatiocs 
in this ciiBO are peculiarly important and striking : it ia 
indeed bnt doing jaetice to the paint«r to be alive to them. 
The subject of the Galling of Petor, as wo have Bccn, was 
itnmediatelj neit the altar : whoever recollectB, in the 
Cartoon, the deep humilitj and devotion in the cipression 
Uld attitude of Peter kneeling in the boat before Christ, may 
now also call to mind that, at the distance of a few pac«8, 
the "Head of the Church' contemplated this scene from 
the highest of earthly thrones. These associations may be 
easily pnrsned by comparing the situation and import of the 
nuioDs Bubjocto. The authority, the miraenlons powers, the 
duties, and the sacrifices of the Church, the propagation of 
the faith, porsocntion, martyrdom — such were the warning 
and inspiring themes which Raphael selected as objects uf 
contemplation for the " successor of St. Fctcr." 

These associations and allusions would of course only be 
strictly apparent when the works were in Uieir original 
situations; yet, among the merits or recommendations of 
the Cartoons, may be reckoned their being interesting in all 
places, and to all classes of Christians. But for this 
circumstance, itcrbaps we should not now possess them ; for, 
when the treasures of art collected by Charles the First were 
sold, and such pictures as were deemed " superstitious " even 
ordered to be " forthwith burnt " (Journal of the Commons, 
July 23, 16-15), the Cartoons would hardly have been repur- 
chased by Cromwell, to whom we are indebted for preserving 
them to the nation, if they could have been considered to 
come within tho proscribed class. 

With regard to the execution of these works, Fratteaeo 
Pfnni was RaphaeVa chief assistant. The co-operation of 
other scholars is also to be recognised, yet in almost all the 
Cartoons tho hand of the master is apparent; most, if not 
entirely, in the Calling of Peter (the tapestry from which 
was to occupy so important a place), and least in the Paul 
preaching at Athens, and Christ's Charge to Peter. As 
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designs, they are nniyorsallj oousidered the £nest inventions 
of Raphael : at the time he was commissioned to prepare 
them the fame of Michael Angela's ceiling, in the same 
chapel thcj were destined to adorn, was at its height ; and 
Baphael, inspired with a noble emulation, his practice 
matured by the execution of the great frescoes in the Vatican, 
treated these new subjects with an elevation of style not 
perhaps equalled in his former efforts. The highest qualities 
of these works are undoubtedly addressed to the mind as 
vivid interpretations of the spirit and letter of Scripture ; 
but, as examples of Art, they are the most perfect expression 
of that general grandeur of treatment in form, composition, 
and drapery which the Italian masters contemplated from the 
first, as suited to the purposes of religion and to the size of 
the temples destined to receive such works. In the Cartoons 
this greatness of style, not without a due regard to variety 
of character, pervades every figure, and is so striking in 
some of the apostles, as to place them on a level with the 
prophets of Michael Angela, 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SCHOLARS AND FOLLOWERS OF RAPHAEL. 

We have already remarked that Raphael employed a large 
number of scholars and assistants, who all endeavoured to 
acquire his style, and who after his death transplanted it into 
various parts of Italy. The conquest and pillage of Home 
by the French in 1527 also contributed to disperse the 
school. But this appropriation of BaphaeVs qualities by his 
scholars was, as we have before said, a very questionable 
advantage ; for as the real excellence of RaphaeVs art pro- 
ceeded exclusively from his individual feeling, no imita- 
tion of external manner and forms could supply its place. 
The works of RaphaeFs scholars are consequently often 
cold, formal, and insipid; it is only in a few exceptions 
that an original creative spirit displays itself. On the 
whole, they do not possess the pleasing character of Xeo- 
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nardo'B Bcliool, Qor that of the followers of the Tenetiam 
masters, of whom we shall soon ha.\e occasion to speak. 

The most celebrated of BaphaeFa Bcholars was Oiuho 
Pi^i, anmamod Qiulio Bonia/w (1492-1546). He was au 
Ulist of a vigOFons, daring spirit, gifted with a freodom of 
hand which gave life and animation to the bold and restless 
creations of his fancy. As long as he pointed nnder 
Ba^utel he not only closely imitated the masters touch, 
but adopted, as far as his own individuality allowed, some- 
thing of RaphaeVa modes of thought in iuTention. Among 
the paths of art opened to him by Raphael was especially 
that of the antique, to which Qiidio eagerly turned, not 
only for the choice of his subjects, but with a view to make 
its forms aud general style his own. But he altogether 
wanted the grace and purity of his master ; and when the 
death of the latter froed him from restraint, his coarse and 
impetuous impulseH gradually took the lead. And when, 
later, ho loft the precincts and salutary influence of Rome, 
whore the classic genius of the place seemed to control his 
taste, all trace of the scholar of Raphael, except in the most 
general features of eitcrnal form, vanishes. His co-operation 
in RapbaeFB works has already been frequently alluded to. 

About the period of the paintings in the Sala di Cos- 
tantino, Gialto also executed other frescoes of mythical 
subjects in Some ; those in the Villa Lanti," which was 
built from his design. Scones also from Roman history, 
referring to Janus, in small, playful compositions, and a 
large frieze f in an upper saloon of the Farnesina Palace, 
have been attributed to him, but are now believed to be the 
work of Baldagsare Peru^ii'.J The charming frescoes in the 
Villa Modama, the building itself designed by him, are less 
doubtful creations of Giulio Romano's fancy ; the stucco 
decorations being eiocuted by him in conjunction with 
Qiovanm da Udiue. Foremost among the pictures by his 
hand, is an altar-piece of the Klartyrdom of St. Stephen, 

• PsintiirM At la Vills Lnnle dc rinTfntion it JuIm Romnin, ree. iwr 
lei frtres Pir.-iDCfi. dpts. p»r Th. Piroli. 

t 11 Fresrio di Giulio Komano dip. nell, FsraMitui, dit ed inc. d> B. 
PlntlU. Kuma, 18l:(, 

X Sn Cnwe nod Civilc»dl«, vol. jiL p. 393. 
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painted immediately after BaphaeVs death, for S. Stefano at 
G^noa, and which, after haying been taken to Paris, was 
restored to that church. The figure of the martyr is young 
and beautiful, and that of St. Paul, Eaphaelesque. The 
figures on the right are the best ; those on the left are in 
his coarser taste. The landscape is rich and brilliant, and 
altogether this picture has been a noble work, but is now in 
a bad state, and much darkened. In the Dresden Gallery 
is a Holy Family of equal merit, belonging to the period 
when GiulwB independence commenced ; the Virgin is 
preparing to wash the Child, who is standing in a vase, 
while the little St. John playfully pours in the water : the 
picture has thus a familiar domestic character ; it is beauti- 
fully drawn and cleverly painted. The composition has 
been ascribed to Baphael ; but, with all its excellence, it is 
evidently not by the great master. The fine picture above 
the high altar in S. Maria dell' Anima at Home — the 
Madonna enthroned with angels and saints, surrounded with 
rich architecture — belongs also to this latter period. This 
was originally painted for the Fugger family at Augsburg. 

Four years after Baphaers death, Giulio was invited to 
Mantua, where he laboured equally as painter and architect. 
Indeed, he built half Mantua anew, not only erecting a 
number of palaces and churches, but directing their deco- 
rations in the style of BaphaeVB Loggie, and adomiog them 
with large frescoes. For this purpose he assembled a 
number of scholars around him, who took a share in the exe- 
cution of these works. To his earliest labours there belong, 
as it appears, the paintings in the old Ducal Palace ; these 
works unfortunately suffered much in the wars and devasta- 
tions which befcl Mantua. In an apartment on the ground- 
floor in the tJffizio della Scalcheria are some beautiful works ; 
in the limettes is represented Diana at the Chase, with grace- 
ful figures, in which we still perceive some reminiscence of 
BaphaeVB engaging naivetS. An upper saloon of the building 
was filled by Giulio with frescoes from the history of the 
Trojan war ; they are inferior to those just mentioned, and 
already betray a marked insipidity of mind and manner. 
The artist still further departed from the noble spirit of his 
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gteftt master in the niunerons freecoee in the Palazzo del To, 
tumi Uantaa : two saloons are filled with Bnbjocts. Tbu 
fint room contains the Overthrow of the Giants,* a per- 
formanco in which he has been unsdviscdlf compared to 
Michael Anr/elo ; tho apartment is coved inform, so that all 
eoraen utd uigloe are avoided: on the ceiling we look up 
into the abode of the Gads, who are assembled around ; the 
Winds are introduced in tlie pendentiveH ; the giants, crushed 
by rucks and falling buildings, are represented on the walls. 
Though uneonth in size, thej are destitute of real power 
(see woodcut). The second room represents the history of 
Psyche and other Loves of the Gods; but here, with very 
few graceful gronpe, we find an almost total indifference t^i 
beantiful and noble forme, as well as to pure colonring. 
These faults cannot be altogether laid to the charge of 
assistants : a coarseness of conception is also visible 
throughout, which, in some of the subjects, exceeds all bounds 
of propriety.! 

Com{iarutively few easel-pictures by Giulio eiist. The 
large pictures of mythical subjects in the Manfrin Gallery at 
Venice, contain many graceful features, though the gcncml 
cODCeptiou ia somewhat iusipid. In the sacristy of St. Peter's 
at Bome is a Madonna, Iialf-lcugth figure, with the two 
Children, which belongs to his earlier and mure careful 
period. A Flagellation, in tlic sacristy of S. Fmsse<lo at 
Borne, ia more mauDered; a gr()Up of three almi«t nudi' 
figures is distinguished by an unpleasant brick-red colour 
in the flesh-tints. In the Gallery of the Louvre the master 
is reiircsented by several charocterititic works — a finely 
painted Madonna with both the Children ; the spirited por- 
trait of himself; the Triumph of Vespasian and Titus over 

• "Gi.ive .-he fiilminp li Gignnii, rn].pr»eD(ato in pillute da rtinii. 
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Judaea; and a largo Circumcision of Christ, with many 
figures, in which the bold execution of tho painter already 
degenerates into mannerism. Two Madonnas, after a some- 
what robust model, with the Infant Christ in petulant action, 
are in the Borghese Gallery; a similar picture is in 
the Colonna Palace ; all three are probably of his early 
time. Several pictures by him are 'in English coUectioxis ; 
tho best is the so-called " Education of Jupiter " by Nymphs 
and Corybantes ; a bold and poetically conceived scene, with 
a rich river-side landscape of careful execution and powerful 
colouring, now in the National Grallery. Oitdio Bomano, in 
conjunction with Gianfrancesco Penni, was left executor of 
BaphaeVB will, and heir to his designs.* 

The numerous scholars formed in Mantua by Criulio 
Romano followed the unpleasing manner of their master, 
and in some instances exaggerated it. The most important 
are the Mantuans, JRinaldo and Fermo Ouisoni (a clever 
Crucifixion by the latter is in S. Andrea in Mantua), and 
the miniature-painter Giulio Clovio : a missal, painted by 
him for Cardinal Famcse, is in the library at Naples ; the 
beautiful bronze-work on the cover is by Benvenuto CeUini, 
Tho later miniatures also in an Urbino manuscript of Dante, 
now in the library of the Vatican, are the work of Clovio, 
The paltry conceits of the allegories disturb the otherwise 
excellent execution. 

Among Giulio Eomams scholars, the Bolognese, Francesco 
Primaticcio (1490-1570), formerly the scholar of Innocenzo 
da Imola and Bagnacavallo, deserves especial mention. He 
executed the numerous stuccoes in the Palazzo del Te, and 
was afterwards invited by Francis T. into France, where he 
directed some decorations in the palace of Fontainebleau,t 
similar to those by Giulio Romano at Mantua, and in a 
generally similar style : the king, as a reward, created him 

♦ The fine picture in the Parma Gallery, called ** I quattro Santi," is by 
Giuiio Ilomano^ after a design by Raphael, 

t The principal work of Primaticcio at Fontainebleau, the Gallery of 
Ulysses, no longer exists. The historical representations are known to us 
by a work, * Les Travaux d'Ulisse peints i Fontainebleau par le Primatico, 
par Theodore van Thulden. 1633.' (58 plates, lightly and spiritedly 
etched.) 
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Abbot of St. Uutin. Primtiticcio'a figures hAve eometfalng 
OTei<«leiider and affected. Among his few exiflting easel- 
piotniee U " The Retnm of UIjtbsca," a work of noble 
obanwter, careful eiecntioii, but weak colouring, now at 
Castle Howard. His assistaiit and follower in these works 
WM Niceotd deW Abate, who nleo adopted the Etyle of the 
Saphad school. In his native city, Iffodena, in the 
Palazzo della Conunune, there ia a series of paintings by 
him, in a simple, noble style, free &om mannerism. A 
beautiful Adoration of the Shepherds is in the Portico de' 
Leoni at Bologna. The subjects he executed on the walls of 
the Castle of Scandiono, from the ^neid,* have less merit. 
The Gallery of Dresden has a largo oltar-pictnre by him, 
representing the Martyrdom of St. Fanl ; it is, howerer, 
move mannered than the works before referred to, and 
contains remiuiscencca of Correyyio, thus showing the school 
from which Niecolb originally proceeded. An excellent 
Bapo of Proecrpino, in a rich, fantastically lighted landscape, 
is in the Stafford House Gallery. 

Another of SaphaeVB scholars was the Florentine Pifrino 
Butmaceorti, called Perlao del Var/a (1500-1547). His 
Madonnas and other subjects in varions collections dhow 
his imitation of fiapA a W, though without his depth or bean^. 
Ho was endowed, liowever, with a peculiar lightness and bel- 
li^ of execution. The rapid degeneration of his style is still 
more striking than in Giulio Homano. Beside the above- 
mentioned works, Perino eiecutcd, under Itapharfa Guperin- 
tondenco, or at all events from his designs, the figures of the 
planets in the great hall of the Appartamcnto Borgia, in the 
Vatican. After the sacking of Rome, ho went to Genoa, aud 
there decorated the Doria Palace with stuccoes and frescoes in 
a style similar to that adopted by Giidiit Bomano at Mantua, 
the subjects of the frescoes being taken from classic fables. 
At a later period Pi-rino returned to Rome, where he opened 
a studio, in which, however, little beside mechanical works 
were produced. A charming little picture, the rival songs of 
the Muses and the Pieridcs on Monnt FamHSsns, is in the 

* L'Enelde di Virjiilio dip. ia SrnnilMiio da) cFlrhre pitt. Nicmli) Abuti, 
di* dHl UiuB. Gaiiisidi, inu. dsl Ant. CHJani ecc. Modfon, IS21. 
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LodTre. A Nativity, with four sfttnts, of the year 1534, formerly 
in Cardinal Fesch's gallery at Borne, combines with a spirited 
and light treatment intrinsic emptineea and fcehleness. A 
portrait of Cardinal Pole, in the collection of Lord Spencer 
at Althorp, belongs, on the other hand, like moat of the 
portraits of thia school, to the beet Bpecimcna of the maiiter. 
Among the numeroue scholars whom he formed at Genoa, 
Laaaro and Pantaleo Calvi are favourably mentioned. 

Gian/raacetco Penni", Buraamed "II Fatlore" (1488-1528), 
the brother-in-law of Perino del Vaga, was, with the exception 
of Oiulio Bimano, Sapkaete most trusted scholar. His works 
are rare, as he died in early life, eight years after Raphael. 
In Kaples, where he resided in bis latter years, he left 
specimens of bis art in which we recognise an unaffected, 
but not profound representative of the Roman school. The 
lower half of the Coronation of the Virgin, for Monte Lnce, 
which he is said to have executed aft«r Saphaere death, 
scarcely rises above mediocrity ; the features are expression- 
less, the actions violent, and the colouring cold and opaqne. 
A Charity and a Hope, two pretty but unmeaning pictures, 
have migrated from the Borghese Palace to England. Peimi 
left one scholar in Naples, Leonardo, sumamed " II Pisloja," a 
Tuscan by birth. This artist, in the early part of his life, 
appears to have formed a stylo from the influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci'a works, and to have afterwards united it with the 
Roman manner ; a Madonna and Child, in the Berlin Musenm 
— a picture not destitute of merit — may serve as an ex- 
ample, Peitni executed copies both of the Entombment and 
Transfiguration by Rnphael ; the latter now iu the Sciarra 
Colonna Palace, Ronic. 

One of Raphael's most distinguished scholars, Andrea 
Sabhatini, of Salerno {Andrea da Salerno), 1480-1545, a 
master hut little known, received his first education in the 
early school of Naples— the school of the Donzelli, Silcetlro 
de' Rnoni, &c. — and afterwards resided some time in Borne 
with Raphael. Family a&irs recalled him to Naples, in 
1513, and Raphael unwillingly parted with a scholar of 
nnch ability. It is probable that this artist's short resi- 
dence in Rome preserved him from the insipidity of mannvr 
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oommon to all Sapkaett other echolan ; it U only in the 
later works of Andrea da Soieno tlwt the degenente 
BoDun nuuiuer is perceptible, when other Ronum iDfloenoes 
(that of Pmni uuong the rest) had given a new diiection to 
Neapolitan Art. Andrea^B works are almost unknown out of 
Xaplea; the Pnblio Gallery and thechnrclieeof that city con- 
tain a largo number. His earlier works partake of the early 
Neapolitan school ; in others the artist strikiiigly resembles 
Ba^kad in hie youthful Flerentino period. Among these are 
two beautiful small pictures in the Naples Gallery, from tfao 
history of S. Placido. Some highly finished works also exist 
by his hand, enncing a noble and refined feeling, and distin- 
goished by fine drawing, and light but warm colouring. The 
beet is an Adoration of the Kings, also in the Glallory. Hie 
later works, as before obserred, are more superficial, though 
ncellont in some portions, particularly in the heads. These 
works, however, seem to hare formed the style of his scholars 
and followers, amongst whom Franc«*foS<infa/»je and his son 
Fabrizio are favourably distinguished. Numerous spocimens 
of their art, not altogether without merit, survivo in Naples. 
Qiambernardo Lama, a contemporary of Andrea da Salerno, 
also of the early Neapolitan school, belongs to the same 
class. I'hose lost-mentioned painters, whose style may 
be examined in tho Naples Gallery, combine with a man- 
nered but careftil eiccation on unpretending simplicity 
and beauty seldom found in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

Besides Penni and Andrea da Salerno, a third schcilar of 
Baphael exercised important influence on Neapolitan Art. 
Polidorn Caldara {PolidoTO da Caravaggw), 1495-1543, was 
originally a mason employedin tho works of the Vatican. His 
talent for painting was developed only at a late period ; it is 
said that ho and Jfafunno of Florence embellished theexterior 
of Beveral palaces in Rome with paintings in chiaroscuro,* 

* S« cn);niTin|^ ' Op«r* di PoliJoro da Caiaraggio Aii. ti iot. ds Gio. 
Bapt. Gal«3tniiii,' Konin, 1653. Th« fritie of the Cbm Giddi t> engraved 

SSatUi B-irloli. The techoical |>roceu Dflhii chiiiniMun> it well knoWD. 
a well u pninted with a dark colour, and a lighter one Inid over il ; and 
thcQ the dnign icratched IdIo ir with a pointed iiulniment, n that Ih* 
dark lower colour ii lero Ibroogh Ihi liBt*. 
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chiefly friezes with enbjects from ancient hietoiy and my- 
thology, in which, it ie believed, the principal merit belongs 
to Maluritio. The little that has been preserred of them, 
as well as the still existing copies and desigoe (for instance, 
a beautiful drawing in hrown of the fable of Niobe in the 
Corsini Palace), display a decided tendency to the later 
Baphaelosque style. The study of the antique is here 
meet happily united to pictutesqneness of effect, while the 
mannerism which nndermined the school of Raphael is still 
subdued by great freshness of power. In Ptdidoro'e few 
easel-pi i:turos also of this time — for instance, in a scene from 
the fable of Psyche, in the LouTre — we still trace beautiful 
reminiscences of SaphaePe elevation of feeling. His later 
works ozecnted in Naples and Messina show a totally 
different style. The mannered idealism of his Roman con- 
temporaries is here replaced by a gaudy and somewhat un- 
pleasant naturalism, which, though hitherto kept down by the 
noble examples around him, may be considered as the original 
tendency of this paint«r. At the same time, even in this 
representation of common natnre, he evinces much power, 
life, and passion, being the first to suggest that stylo which 
afterwards became the basis of the Neapolitan school. His 
principal work — Christ bearing his Cross, painted in Messina 
— is now, with a number of smaller pictures of sacred 
subjects, in the Pnblio Gallery at Kaplee. It is a highly 
animated, and, despite the meanness of the forms, an 
imposing composition, of gloomy brown colouring, like most 
of Polidoro'a later works. Polidoro'a works in Germany are 
rare : an Annunciation in the Gallery at Gotha is pleasing 
in colour. 

Many artists passed from the Bolognese school of Franeia 
into that of Raphael, generally acquiring a pleasing manner, 
bat always retaining, in a greater or less degree, the di- 
rection of their earlier teaching. Of these may be named 
Timoteo delta Vlte, or Yiti (1470-1523). Like Raphaet,}n: 
was bom at Urbino, and returned there after a compara- 
tively short residence in Some. A pleasing picture of bis 
earlier time, before he joined Raphael, is in the Gallery of 
the Brera at Milan ; it represents the Uadonna with an infant 
2 t 2 
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angel aboTe, and two samts, in a landscape. The heads recall 
Francia and Pervgino. A 8. Appollooia, in the chnroh of 
the B. Trinity at Urbino, is cold and dty. Two bishops wit|i 
donors, in the sacristy of the cathedral (1504), and a Holy 
Family in tho oratory of S. Ginecppe, both at Urbino, are 
not much more attractiTe. Later, onder itajjAoefe influence, 
he partook sli ghtly of his grace, without entirely abandoning 
the Umbrian manner. To this period belongs an attractive 
picture in the Gallery at Bologna, representing the Magdalen : 
she stands in a cave, clothed in a red mantle ; with her hair 
flowing down to her feet, and her bend gracefully inclined 
towards her left shoulder. The picture, though in the 
early manner, is well executed ; the drapery falls in large 
and beautiful folds ; the execution is soft and warm, and the 
expression of tho countenance full of feeling. Another early 
picture, in the Brera at Milan, representing the Immaculate 
Conception, with several fignres of saints, though well 
drawn, has a certain affectation, and that cold, silver-grey 
colouring which often occnrs in hia works. The same may 
be said of the altar-pieces in S. Angclo at Cagli, representing 
the riscu Sarionr with the Marys, and several saints. Some 
frescoes in the little church of S. Caterina di Siciia at Rome 
are ascribed to him, but these are much injured, and only 
show the general type of the Roman school ; otherwifie, 
Tmoteo's works are very rare. In the Berlin Mnseum is a 
Madonna enthroned with several children and two saints, 
now aEsigued to him, though formerly, from a faleo inscrip- 
tion, ascribed to Giovanni Sanii ; also a Braall St. Jerome 
in the Wilderness. Timcleo was alBO distinguished as a 
painter of miniatures. 

A second artist from Franria's school was Barlolommeo 
Bamenghi, called Boffnaeavallo from hia birthplace. He 
afterwards returned to Bologna, and transplanted tho style 
of the Bomun school to that city ; his pictures aro somewhat 
rare. Baijitacatalla displays a steady aim at grandenr and 
freedom of conception, while tho foundation of simplicity 
of representation which he acquired in Franda'e school pre- 
served him from the ecattcred and affected manner of 
Baphat^B other scholars. He was deficient, however, in that 
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inward power neoessoiy to animate the grand forme he 
selected, and hie works convey the impression of conventionkl 
imitations from fVancia and Raphael. In S. Maria deUa 
Face at Borne are the colossal figures of a prophet and a 
Baint in armour, in fresco, hj his hand : but there is some' 
thing artificial in the large trsatmeiit of the forms. The 
Oalleiy of Bologna has a Holj Family surrounded b; saintB, 
not powerfully painted, bat pleasing in ozprcssion. In the 
Dresden Gallery a Madonna in glory with four male Bainte, 
bears his name — a picture of energetic expression. In 
another large pictnre of several saints, in the Berlin Musenm, 
the former pupil of Frarteia is easily to bo recognised, par- 
ticolarly in the expression of the heads. There is also a 
mannered though animated sketch of a troop of warriors 
before a city, ascribed to him, in the Colonna Palace at 
Rome. Biagio Pupini was an assistant of Bagnacavallo in 
Rome, and in bis later works in Bologna. 

A third scholar of Francia, Innoeemo Francntxi da 
Imola,* did not reside in Rome, and remained but a short 
time in Florence (with Mariollo AlberiitteUi) after he hod 
left his master's school, yet ho became one of JfopAoers 
most zealous followers, and has oven repeated whole figures 
from that master's works in his own compositions. In the 
Gallery of Bologna, for example, there is a lai^e altar- 
picture, formerly in 8. Michele in Bosco, in which he has 
introduced a poor repetition of the Archangel Michael by 
JiajiAoel, injudiciously placed in juxtaposition with two sainte, 
standing in tranquil attitudes. Hovering beside the Madonna 
are angcds, also copied from BaphaeVs " Dispute." A well- 
painted Holy Family, transferred to the Gallory of Bologna 
from the church of the Corpus Domini, is more important ; 
the composition is full of life, and safdcieatly resembles 
RaphaeVe style. One of his best pictures is in the Cathedral 
of Faenza. A pleasing Madonna with saints, of tho year 
1527, was in the Solly Collection, and afterwards in that of 
the King of Holland. The Berlin Museum also contains a 
graceful picture by Inmeetao, but in this instance again the 

Bocenio FraDcncci da Imola. Uilnno, 
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UBdonna enthroDed on oloads is aa imitatioii of EaphatTt 
UadouDa di Foligno ; the expression of the saints below is 
thoaghtfal and noblo. Hie small Madonnas and Holy 
Families are not nnfreqnent in galloriea ; tfaey are in general 
easily recognised by the Roman style of composition, and by 
the Francia-Uko expreBsion of the heads. Two are in the 
Borghose Palace at Rome. 

To those artists may be added Qirolamo Marehesi da Colig- 
nola, who was formed in Francia'a school, and painted long 
in the earlier style. To this portion of his life belongs a 
Coronation of the Virgin, with angels and two saints, in the 
Berlin Museum ; a pictaro of constrained arrangement, but 
of groat sweetness in the heads. Later in life this painter 
came to Rome and adopted the style there prevalent. A 
Madonna with kneeling monks, excollcntly painted, and 
with admirable heads, is in the Berlin Miisoiun. 

Prxmalieeio and Fellegrino TtTxddi (Pell»frino PeVeffrini) 
were scholars of Bagnacaratlo and Innocettio da Imola : the 
former wo have seen cmployiid in France, and with Giulio 
JRomaiw ; the latter went to Spain, and transplanted the 
Roman manner into that coontry. His works, which occnr 
bnt rarely in Italy, are distingnishcd by an iinaSectcd 
grace and the expression of earnest feeling : the Marriage of 
tjt. Catherine, in the Gallery of Bologna, is an example ; and 
in the same stylo is a St. Cecilia with two angels playing on 
musical instruments, half-figures, in the BoWodero Gallery at 
Vienna.* The frescoes of the Romigins Chapel in 8. Lnigi 
do' Francosi at Rome are more mannered. 

From the early school of Ferrara, Benvemtlo Tmo, 14S1- 
1659 (sumamod Garofalo from hie native city), passed into 
that of Raphael i| he woa also for some time a scholar of 
Lorenxo Costa, but appears to have imbibed little of that 
master's manner ; his stylo partnkes more that of the Ferrarese 

■ Tihilifi might nithar b« claufd with Ote foHowtn at Micliael Anqeh ; 
tot if he wHi nt first n Echolar of Bagnacaralh (which a not certnin), hf 
never ce.ised to nim nt the mnqnor of Mkhatl Atv^rlo iifter having itiidied 
in th» Csppella Sislinn at Rome. The Caracd calW him ■' 11 Michelagnolo 
rifoniMto.*'— C. L. E. 

t In 1499 Gartifiilo was an a|i|irea(ic« in the atelier of BoamcciiiC at 
Onmona, and deMrted thenc« for Boni*. 
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school, as we see it in the works of Lodovico Mazzolino in its 
highest perfection : in Oarofalo it is to be traced in a rather 
fantastic mode of conception, and in a peculiarly abrupt and 
vivid colouring, never wholly laid aside even after he had 
adopted the Koman manner and somewhat modified his 
colouring. The most considerable works of his later time 
are not always the most attractive. There is a rather empty 
ideality of expression and a deficiency of making out in 
his large figures which the most brilliant execution cannot 
conceal ; and though his heads are beautiful and his drapery 
classical, there is a certain monotony in his numerous works. 
Smaller easel-pictures, which are the best specimens of 
Garofalo'B powers, occur frequently in galleries, especially 
in Home, in the Borgbese Palace and other collections. Of 
his large compositions the most celebrated are the Entomb- 
ment in the Borghese Palace, executed carefully and with a 
good understanding of effect. Another, of similar arrange- 
ment, but with more repose and intensity, is in the Public 
Gallery at Naples. A Salutation of the Virgin is in the 
Doria Gallery at Eome ; an Adoration of the Child, who is 
lying on the ground, is in the same collection. A Madonna 
in clouds, with a Santa Conversazione below, beautifully 
painted, but, excepting the principal figure, unmeaning in 
expression, is in the Academy at Venice. A fine altar-piece, 
the Madonna and Child enthroned, with four standing saints, 
two on each side, is in the National Gallery. In his works 
at Ferrara, painted after his return, the Boman style 
predominates. In S. Francesco at Ferrara there are several 
of his large altar-pictures, some of great merit ; and, among 
others, a fresco representing the Betrayal of Christ. In S. 
Andrea also, at Ferrara, there is a large work by Oarofalo 
over the high altar. A large fresco belonging to the refec- 
tory of the same church has been lately taken down and 
removed to the Public Gallery; it represents the triumph 
of the New Testament over the Old in a strange allegory. 
Some school pictures by the master are also there. 

The Ferrarese painter Ludovico Mazzolino (1481-1630) 
may be here introduced, though dating from the school of 
Lorenzo Co$ta, and connected only circuitously with the 
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school of Sapharl throngh his felloir-echolu Garo/alo. 
ManoUno adhered to the earlier Ferrareae manner, as seen 
in Ereole and Giulio Gtandi. Hie pictures are oenally small 
and minute, with great depth and power of local colour, and 
often hoightoned with gold in the lights. His hackgronnds 
consist generally of rich architectnFe, with delicate has- 
reliefs in classic taste. The heads are short and roand, and 
aometimos fantastic in character. Several specimens are ia 
the XstioQol Gallery. Two pictures— one with figures the 
size of life, Christ disputing with the Doctors ; the other, 
a Virgin and Child, ahont half life-size, with the Magdalen 
and St. Anthony, both in the Berlin Mnsenm — are rich in 
colonr, but his minute execution hardly fills the scale 
adopted. 

Contemporary with Garo/alo, the brothers Gioixm Baititta 
Doui, and the more celebrated Dotio Dotti (1474-1558), 
flourislied at Femra. They also passed some time in Rome, 
but not till after Raphaera death. Their works display a 
Venetian influence in the stylo of Giorijione, as well as the 
fundamental style of the Fcrrara school. In the Fcrrarese 
Public Gallery is a sumptuoas work by Do»m Dotgi, of con- 
siderable size, formerly in S. Andrea. The Virgin and 
Child, with the little Baptist, are on a lofty throne : St. John 
the Evangelist seated below, with other saints. In compart- 
ments on each side are full-length figures of SS. Sebastian 
and George, SS. Gregory and Ambrose above. The colouring 
is splendid ; the canopy above the Virgin of nnsnrpassable 
richness. 

The distinctive pecniiaritiee of Dotso Do»»i are, however, 
not fully shown in his altar-pieces, of which there are several 
in the Dresden Gallery. The master is seeu in another vein 
in his favourite mythological and fantastic subjects. A 
somewhat stiff and probably early picture of this kind is the 
BO-callcd Bacchaual in the Pitti Palace at Florence — a motley 
group of ladies and gentlemen ; some of them, half nude, ore 
pressing round a table on which lie masks, musical instru- 
ments, &c. If the composition appear to be studied and 
overcrowded here, we see him, on the other hand, in his 
" Circe " (in the Bot^hese Gallery), indulging in the &eest 



] 
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nmveU of eipreBsioii, The Enchantreea, a form of pleaBiDg 
iudividualitf, clad in a gorgoons pnrple and gold robe, with 
R rich turb&n, is seated in & beautiful furest landscape. The 
sncceaaful exertion of her magic art is expressed in her con- 
tident Bad triumphant actioa : she holds in her right hand 
A tablet with necromantic signs ; at her feet are a mf^o 
circle, a coat of mail, a dog, and two birds ; near her are 
several little hags bound to a tree ; at a distance are three 
knighte biTouacking on tho grass. A wild fancy is shown in 
the picture in the Dresden Gallery, called "the Dream." 
In his later years (after 1551) Douo Daesi, assisted by his 
brother, painted several apartments of the ducal palace at 
Ferrara. In the Aurora Saloon Euveral of the mythological 
ceiling subjects are still preserved — Aurora on her Car, 
ApoUo on his, &c. In the long saloon is a pointed ceiling, 
also an excellent frieze with bacchanals and other antique 
scenes; similar subjects are in the saloon "del gran 
Consiglio." In a small room is a bacchanalian scene, 
treated more as a landscape, in which Titian assisted ; it is 
now much ruined. Uany features in these works recall the 
tendency of Giuli6Itomat>o,BOT do we foil to trace with much 
that is excellent a certain conventionality and hardness.* A 
fine picture by Dosto Dotsi, much neglected, is in the Public 
Gallery, Bovigo, called a Qarofalo. The St. Sebastian in the 
Brora, called Qiargitme, is also by I>o»go Dom. 

Two fantastic landscapes by tho hand of OiajiAaUitIa 
Doui, in the style of his Netherlandish contempurarics, are 
ia the Borghose Palace at Rome ; tho one represents a dia* 
tinguished company encamped upon the shore, the other, 
demons in a wilderness, probably after the example of Jerome 
BoK,h, or some such kindred mind. 

A similar tendency to tho style of Qarofalo is displayed by 
other Ferrarese masters of the time — Giarnbattitta BenvevMti, 
called L'Ortolano (or the Gardener, after his father's way of 
life), and Caligarino, so called because he was originally a 
shoemaker, and, as it is said, becamo a painter &om a remark 
of Do4go Doigfe, that the boots he had made him fitted as if 
painted. L'Ortolaiio is supposed to have died young, about 
* See Eniutbl. 1841, Ho. 74. 
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1635. His dtef-dceuvre, 8S. Sebostiui, Rooli, uid Deme- 
iriiu, the siie of life, from the church of Bondeno ne«r 
Femn, is in the Natioiul Gallerj. Caligarino is aeen is 
8. GioTsnnioo at Fomn. He adhered to the earlier Fer- 
larese maimer. 

MieheU ColuUino, or Corf eUi no— said to be a scholar of 
Co^a, who imitated JUtuxolino — is seen in an altar-piece with 
the Madonna and Child enthroned, and two saints on each 
side, signed and dated 1506, in 8. Andrea, Ferrars; also in a 
Pietil at Beora, sii miles from Ferrara. 

Wo now rotnm to RaphaeFa own school, where we still 
find artiste deserriag attention, especially Qiocanni da JJdine, 
who assisted Raphael in the arabesques of the Loggie, 
»nd in other decorative works. Qioamni was particu- 
larly distingnished in the representation of fruit, animals, 
birds, and still life of all kinds. The decorative paintings 
in the first arcade in the first story of the Li^gio of the 
Vatican, and the pleasing frieze with children playing, in an 
apartment of the Villa Madama at Rome, are among Gio- 
vannra more independent works. After the sacking of Borne, 
Qwvanni was employed in many other parts of Italy. In his 
old age he returned to Udine. A ceiling in the Archbishop's 
palace at Udine, painted by Giocaani, is in the stylo of the 
Loggia of the Vatican. The artiste house, decorated with 
stucco ornaments and figures in relief, also exists. We 
must mention here an excellent picture in the Academy 
at Venice, ascribed to his yonth, which tends to prove that, 
when he came to Baphael, he was already a distinguished 
scholar of the Venetian school. It represents Christ among 
the Doctors, with the Four Fathers of the Church in front : 
a quiet and beautiful composition, with a fine cipresston 
of surprise, conviction, and inspiration. 

Other scholars of liaphael were Pellegrino da Modena, of 
whom little certain is preserved ; Tommtuo Vinridore of 
Bologna (the Tliomat Poloniai at Albert Durer's Journal); 
Vineemio da S. Qirni^nano, who, assisted by a painter of 
the name of Schiitone, painted fa^cs of palaces in the 
style of Pdidoro ; and Jaeomotif; da Faenza, an artist of no 
repute. The two Milanese, Oaudemio Ferrari and Cesare 
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da SestOj have been already mentioned. The companions of 
Baphael in Perugino^B school, Alfani and Adone Doni, after- 
wards adopted the Boman style. Some northern artists also 
formed themselves imder Baphael, such as the Flemish 
painter Michael Coxcie, who endeavoured to imbibe the style 
of the great artist, and afterwards practised it in his native 
country ; Georg Pens, originally a scholar of Albert Durer, 
&c. To conclude, we must not omit the influence which 
Raphael exercised on the art of engraving. In this deparir 
ment, Marcantonio Baimondi, of Bologna, is particularly 
noteworthy. He received his first instructions in the art of 
niello from Francesco Francia, then turned his attention to 
engraving, and began by copying his master's works; he 
then imitated Mantegna, afterwards Albert Durer, and finally 
perfected himself by drawing under Baphasl, who dis- 
tinguished him with his favour, and allowed him to engrave 
his designs. Marcantonio also engraved after Michael Angelo, 
Gixdio Bomano, &c., in like manner from their own designs. 
Two of his scholars assisted him in engraving from Baphael 
— Agostino Veneziano and Marco Bavignano, Thus the art 
of engraving, in the perfection represented by Marcantonio 
and his followers, may be said to have commenced in the 
studio of Baphael, In all that regards drawing and pre- 
cision of outline, the engravings of this time have never been 
surpassed by later productions, though lacking the delicacy 
of modelling, gradation of tones, and other picturesque effects 
which are now required. The importance of this school of 
engraving consisted chiefly in its having been so imbued 
with BaphaeVs feeling that it was able to preserve his style 
even where, as in many cases, only a slight drawing served 
as a model, and the accessories were left to the engraver 
to complete. Thus in the hands of such artists even the 
works of other painters acquired a Haphaplesque stamp. 
The spread of Bapha£V% fame, and the supremacy of his 
style, are owing therefore in no slight measure to these 
engravings. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

IIABTER8 or GlEHA AKD TBRONA. 

Wi hftve already mentioned how the school of Siena, deeply 
u it bad declined in the fifteenth century, sought to renew 
its powcTB at the congenial source of the TJmbrian school. 
This attempt was succesefully made by scTeral painters in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and especially by Del 
Paechia (see vol. i. p. 287). It required, howovor, the inSucnce 
of a master in whom every qoality of art belonging to the time 
should he united, to raise Sicnese puinting to tho standard of 
the sixteenth century ; and such a master appeared in the 
person of the Lombard, Gianantonio Rnzzi, or Bazzt,' — bom 
fthout 1480, died 1519 — one of the most attractive painters of 
his time, Bazzi was a native of Vercelli, and appears to have 
been formed under Leonardo da Vinci; bo afterwards settled 
in Siena, of which place he hccamo a citizen. In his beads, 
particularly of women, ho resembles Leonardo; they unito 
grace, tendorness, and sircetneas with an camestnesa and 
fervour not to be found perhaps in any other master. Itazzi'e 
graoefnl and picturesque treatment of landscape, somewhat 
resembling what we see in Francia'a fresco works, is also 
a remarkable feature. Had the sentiment of beauty been 
more fixed in his mind, and his drawing and grouping more 
correct, he would have been one of the first artists of any 
time. Tho earliest known works of Bazzi (about 1502) are 
the twonty-siz well-preserved frescoes representing tho his- 
tory of St Benedict, in tho convent of 8. Uliveto Maggiorc, 
near Buonconvento (not far from the high road between 
Siena and Bome), wliure Luea Signorelli had already laboured. 
Here he appears severe in style, and evidently aiming at 
individuality of character. Soon after this ho painted the 
Miracle of tho Loaves and Fishes in the refectory of tho 
neighbouring convent of S. Anna, a work which is also in a 
good state of preservation. At a later period ho was employed 

* We reUin th« Dfune Kani, uxd br Sir C. L Eutlakc. 
t Riimobr, Ital. Forecb. vol. ii. p. 387. 
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by Julias II. in Borne, where bis works in the Stanza dell' 
Eliodoro, with the exception of some arabesques and oma- 
mente on the ceilings, were soon efiaced, to make way for 
Raphael. A few of his frescoes, with noble uid bcantiful 
portions, are preserved in the appor atory of the famcsina 
— the Marriage of Alexander with Boiuts, and Alexander 
in the Tent of Darius. Here we see the most attractive and 
graceful female forms, although manj of (he details betray a 
want of practical skill and ciperionce. 

Maxzi appears more important in his later works ; his ehef- 
d'aeavre is at Siena, in the chapel of ^. Catorina da Siena, 
in S. Domenico, On the altar-wall is seen, on one side, 
St. Catherine in ecstasy, before the Bpj)arition of the First 
Person of the Trinity, with the Madonna and the Infant 
Christ, accompanied bj angels of exquisite beauty ; on the 
other side of the altar the saint is represented feinting, 
supported by nuns, while Christ appears above. This is a 
picture of the highest charm of beauty and expression. A 
third work on a side wall is not remarkable as a composition, 
but excellent in the single figures. 

Scuti executed another work of great merit in conjunction 
with Dd Pacchia and another Sienese, Bercafumi, in the 
oratory of the brotherhood of S. Bamardtno. Here the 
history of the Virgin is represented in figures larger than 
life in BBTerol pictures, diviilod by light pilasters. The 
greater part is by Bazzi ; but his spirit pervades the whole, 
and even raisos the works of bis fellow-labourers to its 
own standard. The most remarkable subjects arc the Visita- 
tion and the Assumption, especially in the heads. Frescoes 
by Sami are also in the Sala Consiglio of the Palazzo Publico, 
and altar-pieces by him are in the churches of Siena. A 
Deposition from the Cross, of the year 1513, in S. Francesco, 
with some Leonordesque heads, shows much affinity in 
colour to Qauileniio Ferrari ; some frescoes in S. Spirito, an 
Adoration of the Kings in S. Agostino, and a Madonna and 
Child, with the Baptist and two ongels, in the Chigi Palace, 
are all noteworthy. Otherwise his works are not frequently 
met with in coUections, and for this reason he is far less 
known than he deserves to be. In Florence he is well 
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mpraseDted : the Si Sobostian, in tlie Uffizi, is & figure of 
the Doblest proportioDS, though severe in colonring; in 
this last respect it is an exertion ta bis gener&l style, for 
s soft and warm tone is one of his characteristic bcantiea. 
The expression of grief in the countenance is of touching 
beanty. An Ascension in the Public Gallor; at Naples is 
diHtingnished by the boantifnl forms of the angeU, and by 
a highly nnimated. oipression. A single figure of Lucretia, 
painted for Agostino Chigi, not unworthy even of BaphatI, 
fotmerly in the collection of Horr Ton Eestner, is now 
in the Public Gallery at Hanover. A Flagellation, trans- 
posed from the wall to canvas, is in the Academy at Siena. 
An excellent Sacrifice of Abraham is in tho choir of the 
cathedral at Pisa. A fine Madonna, with Child and Joseph 
— the Madonna seen to just below the knees — is in the Bor- 
ghese Palace at Bomo. Finally, the cathedral of Asina 
Lnnga possesses a gnnd specimen of the master, the Madonna 
and Child enthroned, tho Child standing on the same pedestal 
with his Mother, the infant Baptist kneeling below ; on 
the right SS. Sebastian and Anthouy, on the left 8S. Louis 
and Rock. Bazzi is sometimes seen under the mienomere of 
Cttare da Seslo and Gian Ptdrini, as in the Turin Gallery. 

Michael Antehni (sumamcd Michelangelo da Siena) and 
Sartolommeo Ncroni, who commonly boro the name of 
MaettTO Riccin, were scholars of liazzi. Two large pictures 
by Riecio, in the Sioneso Academy, already show tho influ- 
ence of the Florentine maniicr, and remind us but little 
of his first instructor. Domemro Beccafami (sumamed Mec- 
cieriii") has been mentioned as having been employed with 
Bazzi in the oratoiy of S. Bernardino. In those works he 
approaches the noble and simple grace of his master. In 
the SicnoBO Academy there is a remarkable oltor-picture by 
him. A circular pit^tiire in the Torngiani Collection, Flo- 
rence, is also a good specimen. In his later works, however, 
he beeamo more mechanieal, only retaining the beautiful ex- 
ternal forms he hod learned in Florence ; but as his coloors 
are always clear and lasting, his pictures (some of which are 
piseerved in the Palazzo Publico in Siena) produce at least 
•u agreeable efiect on the eye. One of the most interesting 
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of his later works is the pavement of the choir of the Dnomo 
at Siena, which is formed of a mosaic of light and dark 
marhles, with lines of shading in the style of niello. Earlier 
works of this kind, which are peculiar to this cathedral, are 
merely drawn, in a manner resembling niello. 

This series of the Sienese artists 'closes with Baldassare 
Peruzzi (1481-1536), one of the best modem architects, and 
who, as such, fills an important place in the history of archi- 
tecture ; he also deserves honourable mention as a painter. 
His progress is similar in development to that of his Sienese 
contemporaries : for example, there are paintings by him on 
the ceiling of the saloon of the Famesina (in which Baphael 
painted his ''Galatea'*), which rather lean to the early 
style of the fifteenth century, but contain graceful and 
interesting details. The frescoes which he executed in the 
tribune in S. Onofrio in Home, below the works of Pintu^ 
ricchio in the semi-dome, are more important, yet still in the 
early manner. They represent the Madonna enthroned with 
saints — on one side the Adoration of the Kings, on tho 
other the Flight into Egypt — and contain very graceful 
heads. A standing figure of Charity, with three children, 
of severe beauty, is in the Berlin Museum. At a later 
period Peruzzi adopted the Roman style, but sacrificed, in 
his efforts after external beauty of form, the artless grace 
which distinguished his early works. His principal work at 
this time is a picture in the little church of Fonto Giusta at 
Siena — the Sibyl announcing tho Nativity to Augustus. The 
figure of the Sibyl is not without grandeur, but the effect of 
the whole is cold. An altar-piece in S. Maria della Pace at 
Home (the first chapel on the left), and a Presentation of the 
Virgin (in the same church), in which the architectural por- 
tions are the chief features in the picture, are of inferior 
value. An Adoration of the Eongs, in the Bridgewater 
Gallery in London, is of indifferent merit in the heads, and, 
as in PeruzzCs later manner, fantastic in the costumes. 
Another picture of this subject, ascribed to Peruzzi^ as well 
as a corresponding drawing, is in the National Gallery. 
Peruzzi was also distinguished in architectural decorative 
painting ; the Famesina (in Bome), which was built by him, 
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aontftiued beantifnl examplee of this style, but tlia docontions 
of Ml apkrtinent in the seoond etorj are all that remain. The 
beaatifiil omunents of the exterior, executed in green colour, 
iiATB also disappeared ; and this graceful building, once bo 
mncb admired, now makes but a poor appeonnoe. Perttzzfa 
best works are imbued with a feeling for the antique. He 
was also a mathematician, and a master of perBpectivc. 

The Veronese Gianfraneeteo CaroUo (about I4T0-15iG) 
may be compared to Btoii in the general tendency nf his 
stjle, and, like the Sieneae painter, he is less known than he 
deeerres to bo. Out of Verona hia works are rare ; but in the 
churchee of that city, as well as in the Palazzo del Consiglio, 
there ore ample materials from which an idea may be formed 
of hia merit He was educated in the school of Andrea 
Mantegtia, but has little in common with him ; he inclines to 
the manner of Leonardo, and also to that of Corregyio. In 
his later works, however, there is on evident approach to 
Ra^aeVs style, though, in this instance, without the injurious 
effects of which we have already given so many eiamples. 

In bis early works Carollo appears constrained, and leans 
to the earlier manner, particularly to that of Girolamo dai 
Ltbri ; bis best and matnrest characteriatica are seen in 
his trorks in the Cappclla degli Spolvorini, in S. Eufemia 
at Verona. In the centre picture of the altar are tlireo 
archangels ; in the side panels two female saints. The 
expression in the heads of the angels is extremely mild 
and noble ; that of St. Michael especially has an almost 
celestial purity. The upper portions of the figures are very 
beautiful ; tlie lower limbs are less perfect. The two female 
saints have more of a statue-like severity, and are cold in 
expression. On the side wall Carollo painted the History 
of Tobit. The lower subject ia csjiecially graceful. These 
frescoes are, unhappily, much painted over and injured. 
Carollo is seen also to advantage in the chapel of the CoD' 
ceztone, S. Fermo, Verona. His small pictures are very 
pleasing ; one ia in the Petrobelli House, Boi^fsmo ; another 
in the collection of the late Sir Charles Eostlake. 

The warm and well-blended colouring of Carollo forms a 
peculiar contrast to the serere style of his drawing. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

COBBEOaiO AND HIS SCHOLABS. 

Antonio Allbobi,* sumamed Correggto from his birthplace, 
was bom in 1494 and dieU in 1534. Little is known of 
Corregifio'B education. He is believed to liave learned the 
mdimenta of art &om his uncle, LoretKO AUegri, and from 
Anlonio Barlolelti. If it be true that he studied under JVan- 
cegco Biaiichi, called II Frari, at Modeno, it could onljr have 
been for a short period, for that painter died in 1510, after 
a long illness, when Correggto was but eiiteen. There is 
reason, however, to believe that, on account of the plague at 
Correggio, the young painter removed in 1511 to Mantua; 
and it is there, in the works of Mantegna, that the influences 
must be troced which contributed to form his style. This is 
chiefly seen in that conception of the art of foreshortoning, in 
which objects are represented as if actually seen &om below, 
of which Melozzo da ForVi in Rome, and MatUegna in the 
Camera do' Sposi at Mantua (see pp. 259 and 297), had given 
the first known examples. Nor can it bo doubted that in 
the charm of oipreEsion, roundness of forms, and softnese 
of transitions, the works of Le(mardo acted also on the mind 
uf the painter. 

Correggio is distinguished by a tiAjeclive mode of concep- 
tion, of that kind which may perhaps bo best defined by the 
word sensibility, though not to be confounded with the &lse 
sonsiblity, or rather the affectation of that quality, which 
belongs to a later date. With him it is rather a high-wrought 
susceptibility, en excitable and ardent natnre, which led to 

* See Giui. Ratti, Kotiii« atoricht siocere iDtarno [* vita ed opere di 
AatoDio AUegri da Cornggio; Finale, 1781. PuDgileoni, Utmoiie iitoriche 
di AD<.Altegri,dettoiICarreggiu: Parma, 1817. OuUiaeiiD LaodoD, Viei 
et <Euvre«, etc.; Corr*ge. See alio the German traoilalion of Vaaari, 
voi. iii. putt ii- p. 60. Corrtgyio^a porerty had no tbundatioQ id fact, and 
the well-kDown anecdote of his death, oa which Oehlenichlager'i piajr wai 
Inbred, it a fable. VuHiri la, however, probablj correct ia laying that 
Cer,-cggiQ wm oeTer in Rome. 

3 E 
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the pervading cliuacteristics of his works. These qiiolitiee, 
also, entailed the peculiar treatment and choioo of his sub- 
jects. In hie compositions all is lifo and motion, and even in 
devotional subjects painted for altar -pieces, which prescribe a 
certain cameBtness and sobriety, ho introduces an element 
which is always jojons, sometimes even humorons. AU his 
figures express the overflowing consciousness of life, the 
impnlses of love and pleasure ; he delights to represent the 
buoyant glee of childhood — the bliss of earthly, the fervour 
of heavenly love ; seldom does sorrow intrude into his world 
of joy, hot when it dops appear the artist's vivid capacity 
for the opposite feeling renders it the deeper. 

In the works of Correggio there is, on the whole, little 
display of beautiful forms : the movements of his figures, 
which unceasingly produce the most varied foreshortcningK, 
are obviously opposed to it. Correggio was the first who- 
may be said to have warred systematical ly against all fiat- 
aess of surface ; the play of his light aud shade, and the 
position of his figures, equally assist the appearance of 
depth in space. So decided is his taste for perspective 
appearances, that even the Afadonna, seated in divine tran- 
quillity on her throne, is represented by him aa if seen from 
underneath, bo that, in the drawing, her knees appear almost 
to touch her breast. But, instead of form, another element 
of beauty predominates in Correggio — that of chiaroscuro, 
that peculiar play of light and shade which sheds an har- 
monious repose over his works. His command over this 
element is founded on that delicacy of perception, that 
quickness of feeliug, which is alive to every play of light, 
and is thus enabled to reproduce it in the form of 
exquisite modfliing. Correggio knew how to anatomize 
light and shade in endless gradation ; to give the greatest 
brilliancy without dazzling, the deepest shade without 
oSbnding the eye. The relation of colours is observed 
with the same masterly skill, so that each appears in itself 
subdued, yet powerful in relation to others. But while 
Correggio attained one of the highest summits of mndem 
art, it is to he observed, that his peculiar excellence (as in 
the instance of Stithail Angtio) led him into many an ex- 
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aggeration of eentiment, and defect in drawing ; though 
such is tho chann of his pecnliar qualities, so rare and 
difficult are thej to attain, that criticism is silenced under 
their magic influence.* 

Correggio has been justly admitted as a worthy competitor 
with the three great masters of the Florentine and Itoman 
schools. Not so, however, if' the higher elements of beauty 
and dignity, of ideal grandeur of form and intensity of ex- 
pression, be pronounced the exclusive objects of art, for in 
these respects, especially whea compared with Raphael, ho 
was often deficient or maimcrod ; but granting him to be 
thus far immeasurably inferior to these masters, lie mnet 
atill be considered the creator of a sphere of such power awl 
Hplendour that no position short of tho highest can be 
assigned to him. He seized upon that niche which, even in 
so redundantly rich a period of art, was still nnoccupied, by 
Tenturing to depict, as it were, the very pulses of life in 
every variety of emotion and excitement ; till, in the luxu- 
riance of his ardent represontatious, the beauties and tho 
faults, the high poetry and the low earthliness of his prodnc 
tions, are indissolnbly united. 

Of the early works of Correggio few can be named with 
precision except the large altar-piece, now in the Dresden 
Gallery, pointed about 1511 for the Franciscan convent at 
Carpi : it represents the Madonna enthroned ; on tho left 
are SS. Francis and Anthony of Padua ; on the right, 
SS. John the Baptist and Catherine. There is more repose 
and simplicity in this picture than in his later works ; and 
in the heads, particularly that of the Baptist, there are 
reminiscences, not to be mistaken, of the forms peculiar to 
Leonardo and his school. The fignro of the Madonna, also, 
is obviously taken from ifon/ej/na's Madonna della Vittoria, 
which be must have seen at Mantua. At the same time a 
certain constraint is apparent, especially in the expressions : 
while the execution is remarkable for great eoftness and a 
peculiar fusion of the tints, which aSbrd sufficient evidence 
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thftt cosBidorable but now nnknownnorkB bad been czecntcd 
at an earlier period. As an eiample of tboee we may 
mention a pictoie with tbe figares of four aainte — St. Peter, 
St. Sla^aret, the Magdalen, and St. Anthony of Padua^aa 
large as life, now in the collection of Lord Askbnrlon at 
London,* wbich in severity of composition, depth of colour, 
and style of expression, corresponds closely with the above- 
mentioned picture. At all ovents it is evident that in 
precocity of excellence Correggio Bnrpflsicd even Kayhacl, 
who, in his twentieth year, appears much the more con- 
strained in manner. 

About tho year 1518, Correggio was invited to Parma to 
paint a room in tbe convent of S. Paolo,t for tbe abbess. 
The snbjectg from ancient mythology, which be executed here. 
are among his most beautiful works: on the principal wall 
is Diana returning from the Chase in a car dmnTi by white 
stags ; the light drapery of the goddess conceals but little 
of her perfect and yonthfnl form. On tho domed ceiling is 
painted a trollis-work of tjiipb, with sixteen oval openings, in 
which arc cbarming groups of Cupids, some with the attri- 
butes of the chase — horns, hounds, the bead of a Rtag. fic. ; 
others playfully cBrcBsing each other, or plucking fruits 
from the borders of tbe vine. It is impossihlo to conceive 
little boy figures more bewitching than these. Lower on the 
walls are sixteen luuettea in chiaroscuro, tilled also with 
mythical subjects — the Graces, Fortune, the Fates, Satyrs, 
Ac. Tho choice of these subjects for a convent api)oars 
strange ; hut in the beginning of tbe sixteenth century tho 
nuns of Italy enjoyed consideralJo freedom, while the abbesH 
lived in princely splendour and luxury. In 1524, however, 
the convent of S. Paolo underwent a reformation, and these 
works by Corrfgtjio were withdrawn from tbe eyes of the 
public. 

In the year 1520 the decoration of the cupola of S. 
Giovanni in Parma wafl entrusted to Correggio, and afforded 
an opportunity for tho formation of a grander style. In tho 
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centre of the cnpola he repNeented Cliriet in glory, sus- 
pended in air ; the twelve Apostles, wrapt in adoring woiidcr, 
are seated on the clouds below ; onA in tlie four pendsntives 
are the foar Evangelists and the four Fathers of the Church. 
This work exhibits great gnuideur of arrangement and 
detail i it is, moreover, the first reroarkable display of his 
feats of foreshortening. In the tribune behind the altar he 
also executed a fresco of the Coronation of the Virgin ; this 
part, however, was barbarously destroyed in 1588, to oeliirge 
the church : the group of Christ and the Virgin, now in the 
Library at Parma, being the only part preserved. Of the 
greater portion of the composition, a copy, now in the 
Naples Oallory, bad been made by AnnibaU and Agottino 
Carracci, and from this source a repetition of the composition 
was executed in the new Tribune by one Cetare Areltu!.* 
These works wore finished by Correggio in 1524. 

Tho peculiar art of Correggio was further carried to per- 
fection in the large tieeaoea in the cupola of the Dnomo at 
Parma, exocated between the years 1526 and 1630; the 
subject is the Assumption of the Yirgin.'l' In the highest 
part of the cupola, on which the strongest light foils, Christ, 
a violently foreshortened figure, flings himself forward to 
meet thoMadonna, who is borne upwards by a crowd of angels, 
apparently intoxicated with rapture ; lower down are saints, 
male and female, also wonderfnlly foreshortened. All this 
occupies but the upper half of tho cnpola. In the lower 
part, between the oblong windows, staod the Apostles, some 
singly, some grouped, gazing after tho ascending Uadonna; 
over the windows ore boy genii, some of whom boar lighted 
candelabra, others censors. In the four pendentives andor 
the cnpola are the fonr patron-saints of Parma, seated on 
clouds and accompanied by angels. The whole forms an 
innumerable host of saints, angels, &o., bathed in light, and 
animated by one common feeling of what we may call 
riotous rapture. The effect is, however, almost too rich and 

* The tvo groupg of heads aod portioni of sngelt. in the Naiioaal 
Callers, are probably by AiaHale Carracci from this ■Mmptaition. 

t EDgT'"*'! '"• " •">" "f P>>t» ^J ''- B. Vanni, lli42. The fine en- 
cnriDgi bf TokA) lapencdc all that htu hitherto bwn copied in this w^ij 
nvn Cerriggia. 
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eonfused ; &U the figures are foreshorteDed, and, as mora 
Umba than bodies are viaible from below, tbe artist, even in 
his lifetime, was jestingly told that he had paiuted a " hash 
of frogs " [guanello di rane]. 

Id 1520 Correijgio married, and there is reaaoD to believe 
that tbo three charming pictures — tho one at Naples called 
La Zingarolla, the Madonna with an Oriental tnrban (hence 
tho name) bending over the Child ; the Madonna, with a 
trellknown maternal action, abont to caross the Child lying 
before her, in the tribune of the Uffizi (see wuodcnt) ; and 
the Madonna dressing the Child, in the National Gallery, 
(the last tho most perfect, and donbtless the latest) — were 
all three tmggested by domestic bcodos.* Another of his 
most sympathetic and often-repeated pictures, " The Marriage 
of St. Catherine," is also supposed to bo connected with a 
domestic incident. — namely, the marriage of tlie painter's 
sister, CaterJna AUegti, in 1519, for whom it was painted. 
The original is in the Louvre. - The youthful saint (accord- 
ing to her vision) is betrothed to tho divine Infant in the 
presence of St. Sebastian and the Virgin, who carefully 
sDpcrintends tho holy rito.t The scene is expressed with 
such tender grace that nothing more charming can be con- 
ceived : a sense of ecstatic life is diffused over the figures of 
the Virgin and St. Catherine, and the whole composition is 
united by perfect harmony of colour. Another small picture 
of this subject, somewhat differently arranged, is in the 
Public Gallery at Naples : hero the Child, astonished at tho 
strange ceremony, is looking np, laughing, at tho Virgin. 
Other re{ietitionB (some of them probably early copies) are 
at Petersburg ; in the gallery of the Capitol at Rome ; and 
in otliec places. 

Tho Gallery of Parma is rich in specimens of the master ; 
Rwong these may be mentioned the fresco of a Madonna and 
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Child, taken from S. Maria della Scala, and executed at the 
same time as the cupola of 8. Giovanni : the Madonna holds 
the Child in her lap, gazing on him with fervent tendemeas ; 
his arms are claeped round her neck, as he turns and looks 
toward the spectator. This ia a work of ineffable grace, 
' tenderness, and dignity. — The Madonna della Scodella, a 
Holy Family testing on the Flight into Egypt, is believed to 
have been finished about 1528 ; the picture takes its name 
from the cup which the Virgin holds in her hand ; Joseph is 
bending down the branches of a palm-tree to pluck dates. 
This entirely realistic composition — the Infant Saviunr is 
dressed like a little Italian boy— though much injured, is 
still one of the most transparently beautiful of his works. 
A riot of infant angels is going on in the clouds above. — 
The St. Jerome (or " The Day ") is another marvel of force 
and brilliancy. The Madonna with the Child are near the 
centre ; on the left is St. Jerome ; an angel next him 
points to a part of the open book held by the saint; on the 
right kneels Maiy Magdalen, who is kissing the foot of 
the Child ; an angel is nenr her. The pure light of day ia 
diffused over the pictnre ; the figures seem surrounded, as it 
were, by a radiant atmosphere. The Magdalen is equally 
the perfection of female beauty, and of Corrajgio's art; 
other portions ore, however, not quite &ee from affectation. 
— The Fiet^ (the body of Christ mourned by the three 
Marys and St. John) : the arrangement is simple and grand, 
and the harmony of light and colour most beautiful : grief is 
not here depicted in its first overwhelming power, as in 
other pictures of this snbjeot, but in that weariness and 
lassitude of spirit when tears have ceased to flow. The 
Martyrdom of SS. Placido and Flavla is the companion to 
the last named nork, and, like it, is distinguished by its 
simplo arrangement and fine expression ; both pictures have 
suffered greatly. 

After Parma, the Dresden Gallery contains the richest 
series of Correggio'% works.* The St. Francis has already 
heeu mentioned ; the others belong to the period when the 

* CoDipnie Hirt, ' KunstbemerkuD^D nuf eiuer Relu uch Dradeo,' 
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master's power was moet dereloped. We begin with the St 
Sebutian : the Madoniu with the Child is enthroned oo 
clouds, enrrounded by a circle of infant angels : below are 
St. Sebastian, St. Geminianne, and St. Roch : the augcle are 
eitremoly graceful. The figure of St. Sebastian is one of 
t^e most beautiful by Correggio ; and the pictare is thotight 
to represent the most perfect period of the mastPT.*— The 
eo-called " Notte " (the Adoration of the Shepherds) is cele- 
brated for the etriking effect of the light, which, in accordance 
with the legend,! proceeds ttQia the new-bom babe, who, 
as well as the Madonna, are lost in the splendour which has 
guided the steps of the distant shepherds. A young female 
figure on one side, and a beautiful youth on the other, 
receive the full light, which seems to dazzle their eyes ; 
while angels, hovering above, appear in a softened radiance. 
Morning breaks on the horizon. This picture has been 
stripped of its glazings, and is greatly out of harmony. — 
The St. Geot^, BO called, represents the Madonna cnUironcd, 
with open architecture ; SS. George and Fcter Martyr, 
SS. John the Baptist and Geminianus are seen at the sides ; 
boy-ongels are naively playing with the armour of St. George 
in the for^ronnd.} Throughoat this picture, as in the 
St. Jerome at Parma, the clearest daylight is diffused. Be- 
sides these lat^ works, the Dresden Gallery contains the 
well-known Magdalen reading, and an excellent portrait, 
said to be the physician of the artist.§ 

The Natioual Gallery possesses, in addition to the Virgin 
dressing the Child (Yierge au Fanier), already mentioned, 
two first-rate and larger specimens of the master — the Ecce 
Homo, and the Education of Cupid. The Ecce Homo, half- 
figures as large as life, was hoidly before conceived with 

• Ste Waagfn, 'Tkhsutm.' fcc., to!, ii. p. 275. 

f &«c th« apocrTphal Evangeljum Jofaotiie. 

t It is :ickDowletlged that, in the process of ror«sliDrl«nin^. Corrfgqio wu 
iBigted by unall models in c1»f, desigDeil bT hlmwlf, or bj olhera, and 
■lupeoded above hhn, SafAacI Maigt{tre 0)iere it Meop, p. 179) remarks 
that the Araorioi mentioned above, playing with the helmet of St. George, 
■how bj the peculiar appearances of cut ihadow* that thej must hare 
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each inteoBitj of eipreesion, or broiigbt bo closo to tho 
spectator. The eipresaioa and attitude of the Christ are ei- 
treroelf grand ; even the deepest grief does not disfigure his 
features. The pathetic action with which he holds forth hia 
hands, which ore bound, in itself expresses the depth of snfror- 
iug. On the left is a Roman soldier, of rude but nut otherwiee 
than noble aspect, and evidentt j touched hj pity ; on the 
right, Pilate, a bead of marreUotis colouring, pointing to the 
spectator. The Virgin, in front, is fainting, overpowered 
by her grief, in the arms of the Magdalen : her head is of 
the highest beant;. The drawing in this picture is mora 
severe than is usual with Correggio. The Education of Cupid 
displays his oommand orer a totally different class of subjeot 
Venus, an nndraped and winged figure, here stands erect ; 
her beautiful fonn fully developed. Mercury, as the in- 
ventor of letters, seated on the stamp of a tree, presents a 
scroll to the little Cnpid before him, who, bending over his 
lesson, with his back tamed to the spectator, is picking oat 
the alphabet with infantine intentness. The background of 
dark and rich foliage ooutrasts strongly with the pearly 
tints of the figures. 

The Christ on the Mount of Olives, in Apsloy House — a 
picture taken in Joseph Buonaparte's carriage at the battle 
of Vittoria, returned to the King of Spain, and by him 
presented to the Duke of Wellington — is another of those 
works in which Correjgio stands alone. It would be difScult 
to cite an instance in which so much mastery of art is con- 
tained in BO confined a space. Here, as in the " Notte," the 
light proceeds from the Sariour, who kneels at the left of 
the picture. Thus Christ and the ongcl above him appear in 
a bright light, while the sleeping disciples, and the soldiers 
who approach with Judas, are thrown into dark shadow ; bnt 
it is the " clear obscure " of the coming dawn, and eiquisite 
in colour. The expression of fervent prayer and heavenly 
resignation in the countenance of Christ is indescribably 
touching ; it is impossible to conceive an expression more 
deep and fervent. In the Stafi'ord House Gallery there is a 
picture by Correggio of a totally difierent character to the 
foregoing ; the subject is a horse and mule, both laden, with 
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their drirera, id r gloving landacape, sxecnted in & maaterljr 
mumei : it is said to hkve been ptunted u k Bign for ui inn 
where Correggio had no other means of dischai^iDg his 
leckiining. 

Among the pictaree still in Spain, Christ in the Garden 
widi the Magdalen is one of the most excellent :*' it is in the 
Madrid Gallery. 

Correggio was also f jmed for a class of pictures taken from 
the fables of Leda, lo, Danae, Sco., most of which have dis- 
appeared from public riew. The Danae is still seen in the 
Boi^heso Gallery in Rome : she lies half raised on a splendid 
oonch : Love, a beautiful jouth, site beside her and catches 
the golden rain-drops in bar drapery. In front of her conch, 
two Amorini are employed with graceful naJKte in sbarpening 
an arrow.* The form of Danao lb modelled with exquisite 
softness, but tho conntenanoe has a less engaging expression. 

Lastly, the Jupiter and Antiopc, in the tribune of the 
LouTre, is the chef-d'aeuere of the master in the mythological 
class. Antiopo lies sleeping on the grouud in no graceful 
attitude, but the meltiug softness of the execution, and 
especially the luminousness of the flesh, exceed all that 
hunon hand ever rendered, and seem to shed light from 
the pictnro. A Cupid sleeps, curled np, near ker ; n-hile 
Jupiter, ss a faun, appears from behind the foliage, gazing 
npou them. The backgronnd is partly formed by a thicket 
of exquisite depth, sparkle, and richness ; while a brilliant 
portion of sky is just seen above. 

Correggio hod various scholars and followers, who endea- 
TOnred, with more or less sucoesa.to acquire his style; among 
them are the following: — his son, Pomponio Allegri, dis- 
tinguished by his somewhat simple drawing; Franceeeo 
Maria Rondant, censured fur superfluous and trifling acces- 
sories ; Michael Angelo Anfelmi, already mentioned among 
the scholars of Raxzi (a very maniiorcd Hodouna with saints, 
by him, is in the Louvre) ; Bernardino Gattt. distinguished 

• "The MniidnlMi 11 worthy of C^rrtqgio ; Ihf lunilsLiipe a uolikt him, 
snd the I'hrht nlio harder and Dalter." McmDr.iDdum by Sir C. L. 
LutlHkf. Madrid, l»:<^. 

t One is IriJDg Ihe gold od a touch-iloac. S«e M«ng4 1 d«KriptioIi of 
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for peculiar sweetness of colouring ; Giorgio Oandini ; and 
Lelio Orn, of Novellara; the last is considered as the best 
imitator of Correggio. 

A much higher reputation was gained by Francesco Max- 
zucli (1603-1540), surnamed ^^H Parmigianino" * son of 
Filippo Mazzuoli (already mentioned among the earlier 
masters as a clever painter of Parma) ; but his reputation 
dates from a period when the feeling for true artless beauty 
was nearly extinct. The dangerous tendency of Correggio's 
style has been already pointed out — a danger which even he 
has not always escaped : but in Parmigianino action and 
feeling almost always degenerate into affectation and insipid 
coquetry. This master manages to introduce the air of the 
fashionable world into his religious pieces. His Madonnas 
look empty and condescending, and the female Saints give 
the idea of ladies in waiting. A small but fine Marriage of 
St Catherine, in the Parma Gallery, has an affinity with 
some of Eeynolds*s aristocratic groups. He is the more dis- 
pleasing from endeavouring to unite with these peculiarities 
the noble forms of the Boman school, and unnaturally 
lengthened proportions of figures. In spite of this, however, 
certain indestructible beauties belonging to the master under 
whom ho studied may be perceived clinging to him, such as 
a frequently clear and warm tone of colour, a great decision 
in execution, and, when the subject admitted of it, an ex- 
cellent conception of life. That which, at the period we are 
describing, misled the descendants of the great masters, was, 
as we shall have reason to observe, rather a false infiuence 
working upon them from without, than any absence of real 
capacity, so that in certain departments of art where this out- 
ward influence did not come into operation, their success was 
of the highest kind. This was the case with Parmigianino^ 
as with many others, in portraits. A splendid portrait of a 
knight, said to be Columbus, and another said to be Par- 
migianino''a mistress, are in the Museum at Naples ; otliers 
are in various places. Here and there also we find a more 
simple Holy Family. Among his most celebrated yet most 

* P. J. Aflfb, Vita d«l pittore Francesco Mazzolo, detto il Parmigiaoino, 
Parme, 1784. Outlines in Landon, Vies et (Eavres, etc. ; t. Pannigianino. 
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disagreeable pictures is the so-called Madonna with the ''long 
neck," in the Pitti Palace, and a St. Margaret (a Madonna 
with Saints, with St Margaret kneeling in front) in the 
Gallery at Bologna. On the other hand, a large altar- 
piece in the National Gallery, the Madonna in clouds 
and John the Baptist appearing to St. Jerome, is an ex- 
cellent youthful work of the master. The beautiful head 
of the Infant Christ is not unworthy even of Correggio, It is 
said that, engrossed in the completion of this picture in 1527, 
Parmigtanino took no note of the siege of Home then going 
on, and that the soldiers, intent on pillage, who surprised 
him at his work, were so overawed with admiration, that they 
protected him against their comrades. Important frescoes by 
Parmigtanino are in the churches of S. Giovanni and Delia 
Steccata in Parma (see woodcut) ; his cousin, Girolamo di 
Michele Mazzuoli, was one of his scholars, and was, if 
possible, more mannered than Parmigianino himself. A most 
nnpleasing Madonna, with St. Catherine and St. Paul, by 
this master, is in the Berlin Museum. 



CHAPTER \^II. 

SCHOOLS OF VENICE. 

We now approach the last prominent group of great painters, 
who, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, carried on 
and further expanded the glories of Venetian art. They, 
like Correggio, were remarkable for technical pre-eminence. 
The Eoman school was distinguished by beauty of form ; 
Correggio, by chiaroscuro ; the Venetians of this period, like 
their predecessors who have already occupied our attention, 
were great in colour ; it is this quality which constitutes the 
charm of their productions : they give the warmth of life to 
the colour of flesh, imitate the splendour and brilliancy of 
different materials, and, if we may venture so to say, relieve 
light on light ;* at the same time, while the delineation of 

• The expression used abore is no hyperbole : it describes, in point of 
fact, the mode of laying on the colours peculiar to the masters of the 
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life— life in its fullest beauty and health, coloiir in its 
deepest glow, and atmosphere in its purest brilliancy — -wu 
the chief aim of the school, they infused a tranquil dignity 
into the commonest as well as the most elevated subjects. 

Two great names stand at the bead of this school — Qwr- 
ijione and Titian — both scholars of (Giovanni Bellini. 

Giorgio BarbaTelli of Cailel/raneo, commonly called 
Giorgione, was bom at Caatelfranco, 1477 ; died in Venice 
1511. No painter's reputation stood higher in his own life, 
or has remained more steadily at the same elevation to the 
present day ; yet, of the numerous works which have borne 
liis namo, many have peiished, many are missing, and of 
those that remain but few can be indisputably assigned to 
him. His greatness'-unliko that of delicate spiritual ex- 
pression, or exquisite grace of outline — was of a character 
readily caught by his cotomporary compeers and inferiors, ■ 
and thus the discrimination of his works from those of hia 
time, and through all the injuries of neglect and restoration 
— injuries most damaging to his peculiar qualities — is a task 
of dtlicate and mature connoisseurship : for history ig 
sparing in records of this painter, and the traditions which 
have taken their place are overladou with fable. Eioellence, 
therefore, in the qualities characteristic of this master 
becomes the standard by which a Gioi^oneeque work can 
alone be judged. Certain pictures of fine treatment and 
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eagerly seeks ia a picture. Thns it is that the porlioDS thus lighted, and 
thus coloured, nre also the most conspicuous. Other parts which, lying 
obliquely, do not receive the rays pf the sun upon them, are lighted by tb« 
TcHection from other objects at a greater or teia distance from them, or 
by the light with whieh the atmosphere i1.<clf is perraileJ. These rellec- 
tioDS CJiivt upon the object on which they full Bomething of the coIdot of 
the objects from which Ihev are deriv&l. Being therefore of n bluish tint 
when derived merely from the open air, they impnrt thia same bluish tint 
to the object they light ; and when this happens to be the leader snrlacs of 
the human body, itnelf of a reddish yellow colour, a light greyish green 

thus tlie portions thus lighted recede apparently from sight, and take (h« 
effect of hnlf-shaJows, though really almost as light as (he lightest paiU." 
(See Von Quaudt's trandation of Unii'i 'History of Painting in Italy,' 
vol. ii. p. 146.) 
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oolonr, hitherto generally .attributed to Giorgume — for in- 
atNice, tlie " Ladj with the Lute," formerly in the Mknfrin 
Gallery, now at Alnwick Castle— the Adorn and Eve, in the 
Brmiswick Gallery — are now adjudged to Palma ; others to 
Pordetume and Bomattino, and even to Ctdliito Piaxta. Less 
nfined works, of a certain depth and breadth of colonr, 
which have borne Giorgione'a name in galleries, are now 
rightly given to his comparatively modom imitator, Pielro 
deUa Veechia. 

It is not known when Giorgione entered the Venetiaii 
BohooL At all events he found it in possession of the art of 
oil painting, first brought there by Anionello da MeMi'na, 
and taken np by the Vivarini and the Bellini. This art he 
developed to its utmost extent by means of scnmblings and 
glaxings and other such intricate processes of the art, by 
which a richnens and depth, before uoknown, were given to 
tho surface, nnd by which ho is believed in his turn to have 
inflnenced his master, Giovanni Bellini, and to have laid 
the foundations of Titian's greatness. It is evident too that 
he followed in BelUni'B steps in the love of landsi^ape, which, 
in Giorgione's hands, assumes the highest poetry of which 
it is capable. Undoubted creations of his brash and dis- 
tinctive types of his art are tno small pictures in the Uffizi 
— the Choice of Moses (an opocryphal subject) and the 
Judgment of Solomon. These iire supposed to be youthful 
works — originally in posscBsion of tho MtiHci in their 
aomraer residence of Poggio Imporialo, but already showing 
his luscious, deep tones, the aristocratic bearing of his figures, 
the sparkle of his touch, and radiance of his landscape and 
sky. A later picture of similnr but higher harmony anil 
charm of treatment is a Nntivity, formerly in the Feecb 
Gallery, and now in possession of the Beaumont family. 

For«most among the works always acknowledged to be by 
his hand, is the altar-piece of the Madonna and Child, 
between SS. Francesco and Lihcrale, in the church of 
Castelfranco, bis birthplace — ^believcd to have been ciecu ted 
before 150i. A deep-toned sketch of the S. Liberalo, but 
here bareheaded, was bequeathed to the National Gallery by 
Ur. Rogers. 
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Tbe treatment of genre subjects, combined wilb lich land- 
Hcape, may be said to liavo originated with Giorgiime. Of 
this class are the " Chaldean Sagca," in the Belvedere, Vienna ; 
the so-called " Family of Giorgione," and " The Astrologer " 
in the ManMn Palace, Yenico. These two last are recorded 
by a writer in the early part of the aizteenth century, as 
existing, the one in the Contarini, the uthor in the Vcndro- 
mini collections.* The charm of these pictures cannot be 
described. It is as if Gicranni Bellini were here seen with 
every delicious quality full grown. 

Of similar combination of landscape and figures is the so- 
called "Ciinoert ChampStre" in the tribune of the Louvre, 
while here the introduction of nnde female fignrea, contrasted 
with the' rich dresses of the two musicians, gives a farther 
measnre of Giorgione's power. Nothing also can bo finer 
than the rich landscape. 

"The Concert" in tbe Pitti takes place in an interior. 
It shows the painter in the lull command of real portrait life 
— a snbjeet which, allowing for the difieronce of costume, is 
addressed to all ages in which families or friends meet for the 
practice of music, though never as yet so represented again. 

The Judgment of Solomon, a largo unfinished pictnre,t 
belonging to Mr. Baiikcs, of Kingston Lacy, is a specimen of 
Giorgione'B treatment of an historical subject, which in some 
respects anticipates the arrangement of one of BaphaeFa 
cartoons. The combination of cool but Imuinoua architec- 
ture with deeply coloured figures is characteristic of the 
master ; but the picture is much injured. 

Of other rcputod pictures, of which replicas exist — such 
as the Daughter of Herodias with the Head of the Baptist— 
a Woman fainting, supported by a Cavalicr| — a Sibyl with 
book or minor — o. Knight attended hy a page^a so-called 
portrait of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, ropreatnting a man 
in armour with one hand on his helmet, the other on a 
parapet§— H)f all these subjects replicas are found varying in 

* See AnDDimo di Morflli. BflasniiD, 1900. 
f Kihibited in Burlin^a Hoiue. IDTO. 

S ''Th» portrait u otttB ma; 
lutitnt (Fntikfurt) ii th* beat. . 
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different lespocta and pointing to some common original bj 
the master. 

Tho well-known Uecting of Jacob and Rachel, in the 
Dresden Gallery, there called Giorgione — a picture of 
homely forma and glowing tones— lias bees escribed to 
Palma. It ie now surmised to be the work of Cariani, a 
BergBtnaaquu painter.* 

Certain pictures have that fulness of Venetian exccUenca 
proper both to Giorgione and Titian, which makes it impos- 
sible at this time to docide to which master they belong. 
Of this class is the Christ bearing his Cross in S. Bocco, 
Venice — much injured. Also a picture at Uadrid, in better 
presemtion, the Madonna and Child, with S. Brigida offer- 
ing flowers, and S. Hulfo in armoar,! which is worthy of 
either name. Wo give an illuRtratiiin. The female saint is 
almost a counterpart of Pnlmn's Violaiite, in the Belvedere. 

Much of (fiurgiimcB phort life was devoted to decorating 
the n'alls of Venice with paintings of so perishable a nature 
that Fonnri, visiting Venice in 1544, laments their premature 
decay. Such fragments and shadows as were still visible in 
1760 were engraved by Zanotti. 

Giorgione died in 1511, of the plague, " to the no little 
injury of the art of painting,"^ and was buried in the church 
of S. Liborale at ClLsti^l franco. 

Of Giorijione'a achidiirs the moat important was Fra Se- 
boKliaii Litciani, callod del Piombo (1485-1547). He was 
destined to the profcGsion of music, an art in which Giorgione 
also excelled. Ho signed himself '' Veuctus.''but his Venetian 
time only extended to his twenty-sixth year, of which but 
one principal example remains— an altai-picco in S. Giovanui 
Crisostomii at Venice, not far removed frum the fulness and 
richness of Titian. This gives us somo idea of the [lersonal 

reprcneDtini; Char!»» Ihe Bnld, who 
Vnn -ifT Wrrdi'ii'i AilonitiuD of tl 
Memoraodum b^ Sir U. L. tiutlak 

* Sk CHTskSHlk. North Italv. 
th* iDltialu " G. It. f." infcrihed' g: 
Til. "Clinvnnai lliuati, fn:it," 

t M»drid dulUrj, No. 792, "j 

I Dulw, Uinlogu, [>. UO. 
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influence of Michael Angela which conld subsequently impel 
a Venetian painter of such excellence to adopt a line of art 
so totally opposed to his original tendency. The picture in 
question represents the mild and dignified St. Chrysostom 
seated, reading aloud at a desk in an open hall ; St. John the 
Baptist, leaning on his cross, is gazing affectionately and 
attentively at him ; behind are two male saints, and on the 
left two female saints, listening devoutly ; in front is the 
Magdalen, looking grandly out of the picture at the spec- 
tator, a splendid type of the Venetian ideal of female beauty 
at that time. The true expression of a Santa Conversazione 
cannot bo more worthily given than in the relation in whicli 
the hearers stand to the principal figure. In glow of colour 
also this work is not inferior to the best of Giorgione^B. 

It is doubtful whether Sebastian executed more than this 
one altar-piece at Venice before he received offers of em- 
ployment from the before-mentioned Agostiuo Chigi at Home, 
reputed the richest private gentleman in Italy, and then 
engaged in building the Famcsina Palace. Sebastian is 
believed to have removed to Rome before the early death 
of Giorgione (1511), and was immediately engaged on a 
ceiling of the new building, where, in the same room with 
BaphaeVB Galatea, he filled nine lunettes with mythological 
subjects. In Rome he frequented the society both of Michael 
Angela and Raphael ; and though Vasari*s story that the great 
Buonarroti courted Sebastian's friendship and aided him with 
his own designs, in order by a combination of Venetian 
colour and grand drawing to raise up one who should eclipse 
Raphael, is as improbable as it is base, yet there seems no 
doubt that, while on the closest terms of intimacy with 
Michael Angela, Sebastian was inimical to Raphael. Never- 
theless, the portraits by Sebastian produced in his early 
Roman time bear witness to the influence of Raphael, and 
many of them have persistently borne the name of the great 
master. It is now no secret among connoisseurs that the so- 
called Fomarina in the tribime of the UflSzi, and a portrait 
named the Dorothea at Blenheim, both supplemented with 
the title of RaphaeVs Mistress, are by the hand of Sebas- 
tian. The same is known of the portrait called ** Tebaldeo/' 

2 L 
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in the Scarpa Collection at La Motta, though, as proved by 
dates, not possibl; the portrait of that poet; and of the msg- 
nificent work execnted mnch later, the portrait of Garditwl 
Pole, in the Hermitage at St. Petersbarg. Our painter 'wae 
iodoed eepecially eminent in portraits, showing a power of 
grasping character with a grand indiriduslit; which give« a 
kej to his own nature. Of this class ar« the two portraits 
of Adrian VI. : one in the Unseum of Naples — miscalled 
Alexander VI., coloesil in BiEe, and magnificent in treatment, 
— " the realization," in Sir C. L. Eastlake'e words, " of 
what is nsuallj attributed to Miehael Angeh;" the other in 
the collection of the lute Lord Taunton — equally misnamed 
Amerigo Vespucci, in which the treatment is rcmiuiecent 
both of Jtaphael and Michael Angeh. Also a male portrait 
in tlie Pitti, on slate — a bearded indiTidiiul of fine counte- 
nance, with black cap and red sleeves. Nu higher specimen 
also con bo seen of the union of grand couce])tion, drawing, 
and powers of hnnd. than in tlio portrait of Andrt-u Dona, in 
the Doria Palace, Rome. The ]iortraits so-called of Yittoria 
Colonna and lier husband in oue canvas, in the Palazzo S. 
Angclo at Naples, though showing an over-great disparity 
of age, are of good colour, but deficient in grandeur of con- 
ception. A picture of a Wy, called Giulia (ionzaga, in the 
cbaractcrof S. Afiatba, is in the National Gallery. Another 
female portrait, of a griLUil tjpc, unsigned, but bearing full 
evidouco of the master's hand, is in the Stiidcl Institut, 
IVankforl. It is belicTeil to represent a Medici lady. 

Thai Schatiian worked in conjunction with Michael Angelo, 
or in other woi-ds was aasiatcd by his designs, whatever tho 
m«tiv<! fi>r the partnership, is proved equally by histurieal 
rce<)rds and by the evidence of his works. Of thin fact the 
grand picture of the Raising of Lazarus, executed for the 
Cardinal Giulio de' Medici (afterwords Leo X.), and now in 
ihc National Gallery, is the foremost example.* This ia in 
n>any respects one of the noblest pictures existing. The 
giand couformation of the Lazatus; the gesture and cxpros- 

* Drawiu^ bj ifkhad Aa^lo of the Uzarui, and of tha group aroDnd 
him. and of olher figures in thi> picture, eiist uow it Oifonl. According 
to Wnneen, ' KuDst uod Kdnatler in Ej^lind,' t<A. i. p. Hi, Uichael Angth 
duigqcd th« whole compmitian. 
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eiou of the Saviour ; the iucSable beantj of the Magdalen'e 
bead and hands ; the varieties of eipreesion is the Dumerooe 
figures around ; and the gorgeousness of a landscape con- 
ceived in the finest Venetian spirit, present a dramatic com- 
bination and pictorial completeness which few would now 
hesitate to prefer to the Transfiguration by Raphael, pro<laced 
simultaneously for the same patron. In this mixture of the 
Venetian element with the severer forms and masses of the 
MicbaelangelcEque feeling consists the charm of Sehagtian'n 
best works. We see this combination strongly exemplified 
in the late Mr. Baring's Holy Family with Donor, and in the 
magnificent Fetershurg Pieta. Also in a Pieta with the 
Dead Christ and Madonna alone, in 8, Francesco at Viterbo. 
As instances of the absence of this ccmbination, or rather of 
the predominance of his adopted school, may be named the 
S. Agatha in the Pitt! ; the Visitatiuu in the Louvre : the 
fragments from tlie wall-paintiog in the Pace, removed to 
make room for BernimB Chigi monument, now in Alnwick 
Castle ; and the ttvo pictures of Christ bearing his Cross, 
and Descent into Limbns, in Uadrid. A tmall altar-piece 
of grand character— the Madonna and Child, with St. Joseph 
and tno angels — is in a side chapel on the right, in tbo 
CatlLcdral at Burgos. The Madonna and the angels arc 
especially fine, and the landscape on a level with her head if 
classical, and like Poussin. The Naples Museum [)ossesBes 
the original, unfinished, of a picture of which there are many 
repetitions, viz. the Sladoniia about to cover the sleeping 
Infant with a veil, with SS. John Baptist and Joseph, In 
tbo Berlin Museum also is a specimen of his colossal forms 
and ready brush — a I'iota painted on stone. It is uncertain 
when the wall-paintings in S. JMaria del Popolo, in the Pace, 
and in S. i'ietro in Montorio (nil in Rome), were under- 
taken. Those in S. I'ietro vary in process, being partly 
in fresco and partly in oil. Above are seen the Trans- 
figuration, with the figures of a Sibyl aud a Prophet in the 
spaudrils, botb showing the influence of the Sistine Chapel. 
Below is the Flagellation, well known by frequent repetitions 
on a small scale, and now defaced with damp and injury. 
In 1631 S^Mitian obtained a lucrative sioecnre in Leo 
2 L 2 
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X.'s gift, from which he derired hia cognomen of del Pitnfbo. 
Ho died in Borne in 1547. 

The inflnence of Giorgxone is powerfully seen on many 
punterB who were not his direct scholars. Of these Jacofo 
Palma, called II Palma Tecehio (to distinguish him from a 
nephew, Ptdma Giotane), stands foremost Hi^torj is «s 
sparing of records concerning him as concerning Giirrgiove. 
He was born near Bergamo, about 1480. He is bolioved to 
liftTC studied undur old Giovanni Bellini ; but it is evident by 
tt picture in the posfiession df M. Beizct, Paris — ^a Santa 
CouTertiazione, dated 1500— that ho had by that time doTeloped 
the ample forms and gorgeous brcodtli of drapery which are 
hie characteristics. lie also showed that enchanting feeling 
for landscape which seems the birthright of the great Yeoe- 
tian masters. A compositiuu of similar character is in tbe 
Gallery at Rovigo, with S. Helena attendaut, holding her 
cross. Another, with St. Cathoriuo and the Baptist, is in 
the I'resden Gallery. 

V<:uice is rich in specimens of Palma. St. I'etcr en- 
throned, with a Tulumc on his knco, with fiiiir ninle and two 
fetiiole saints, originally painted fur the church uf Fontanelle 
iu the Friuli — now in the Venetian Academy — is one of his 
grandest and most solid works. Still filter, and in a more 
matured manner, is the grand altar-piece of S. Barbara, iu 
S. Uaria Formosa at Venice. St. Barbara was the patron 
of the Venetian artillery, and the picture was executed {vt 
the altar of the " Bombardiuri." It cuuEiets of many parts ; 
St. Barbara, with her }>alm and crown, standing, queeulike, 
on a pedestal flanked by two cannons. At Ler side ore 
SS. Anthony and Sebastian ; above is a Pietii with the Dead 
ChriBt and Virgin, the Baptist and St. Domeuick, all half- 
lengths. Here Palma appears iu all the splendour of the 
(iiorgionesque school ; his female saints with those large, 
massive, and round forms, and with that soft but commanding 
expression, which are characteristic of his hand. 

Another grand altar piece has remained in its original 
place, tbe church of S. Zerman, near Treviso. This witL 
the St. Peter enthroned, just mentioned, contributed to 
extend tbe fame and inflnence of Venetian art throughout 
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the Friulian territory. The Madonna is here seen enthroned, 
with the Child erect on her lap, with SS. Helena, Peter, 
Matthew, and John, and an angel seated on the step of the 
throne playing the viol — full-length figures, life-size. A 
green curtain with foliage hangs behind the throne ; behind 
that is a landscape. There is a Bcllinesque feeling in this 
grand picture, which belongs to an early time ; while the 
richness of the palette bears witness to the glories of Vene- 
tian colouring. 

An altar-piece in S. Stefano at Yicenza is less perfect in 
character. The Madonna is grand, and with great sweet- 
ness of feature, but the Child is small and short-legged. S. 
Lucia stands on the right ; St. George in armour, with his 
banner, on the left. A draped and buskined angel is seated 
at foot of throne. A fine sky and landscape, with trees and 
buildings, is seen behind the golden curtain hanging over 
the throne. 

Two small easel pictures are in the Colonna Palace, Bome : 
the one with St. Peter presenting the donor — a young man 
— to the Virgin ; the other, rather larger, with SS. Lucia, 
Jerome, Joseph, and an angeL This last is called Titian-^ 
both with landscapes. Another, of the same class, with the 
Madonna and Child, SS. Jerome and Anthony, and a female 
donor presented by St. Anthony, is in the Borghese Palace, 
Bome. The figures in these works are half-lengths, and 
under life-size — a form of composition already in vogue in 
the fifteenth century. But it is to Palma Vecchio that the 
invention of the larger form of the Santa Conversazione is 
owing, where full-length and nimierous figures group around 
the Virgin and Child, and seem to hold their court in retired 
and beautiful country nooks. A rich specimen of this class is 
in the Naples Gkillery, with two donors — their heads and arms 
alone seen — below. Two more examples are in the Belvedere 
Gallery, Vienna ; another, somewhat smaller, in the Leiichten- 
berg Gallery, St. Petersburg. The charm of these works, 
with their rural accessories — the broken ground, the felled 
tree, the farmhouse in the distance — is not to be described. 

As a painter of female portraits, and what may be called 
fancy portraits, Palma rivals his great cotemporaries Oiorgione 
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and Titian, and is occasionally concealed nnder their names. 
The two pictntes in Borne— tho one in the Barberini, 
called " La Schiava di Tiziano ;" the other, in the Sciamt 
Fulace, "La Bella di Tiziano" — are now both believod to 
owe their eiiBtence to Palma. But ho is seen in undispnted 
originality at the BclToduro Gallery, Vioniia, where Bevoral 
female portraite, thungh greatly rubbed and injured, bear 
that stamp of beauty and amplitude which is Palma'tt 
peculiar type. Among these, and of more delicate form, is 
his daughter Yiolant«, kuown by tho Sower in her bosom, 
believed to have been Tifion's love. Palma'e picture of his 
three daughters — so-called— at Dresden, is the embodiment 
of bis fair and full-blown class of beauty. Tlie Lady with 
the Lute, now at Alnwick Castle, long classed in the Man- 
frin Gallery uuder the name of Giorijione, is now proved, 
equally by internal and historical evidence, to be the work 
of Palma.* 

Eicept for these portrait-like female heads Palma did not 
often depart from the range of Madonnas and Saints then 
moat in vogue. An AdamandEve,in thoBrunswickGallery — 
full-length, life-size— called Ginrgione — painted before I512,t 
is vigorous and broad, but over-realistic in character. A 
Vcnna at Dresden is homely in form and treatment, though 
surrounded with one of his eiquisito landscapes. A Lucretia 
in the Belvedere Gallery is a commanding ligiire of fine 
expression. Otlier mythological subjects known to have 
been painted by him are missing. 

Palma contributed much to the expansion of the art of 
tlie sixteenth century, and in him certain Venctiim charac- 
teristics may bo said to have been developed to their ntmost 
limit. He was a prolific painter, and at his death in 1528 no 
less than forty-four unfinished worlts by his baud remained. 

Bofiv Slarconi, a somewhat earlier painter than Palmn 
Verchio, formed his style in a similar manner. His colonr- 
ing hna a transparency and glow which is rare even in the 
pictures of Giorgione ; at the aame time he often degenerates 

* I>ewril)i;J bj the Anonimo us belgngiBg to Jeronimo Slnrcelio u enrly 
.1- 152J. 

t Described by the Anonimo aiio the collection of Francesco Zio,p. TO. 
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into gandineBB, ftod is imimportuit in arrangement and ex- 
pression. An altar-piece in SS. QioTumi e Paolo, Venice 
— Christ between two Saints — still inclines to the early 
muiner. Two representations of the Woman taken in 
Adultery, in the Academy and in the m&nfrin Palace, are 
overfilled with figures and weak in oipression. A Christ 
also between two Apostles, in the Academy, is only valnablo 
for its colouring ; while, on the other hand, the paintor hoe 
developed nil his powers, with a fnlnesa of eipressian, in a 
large Descent from the Cross, in the same gallery. 

Another scholar of Qiorgione was Giovanni da Udine, who 
aRerwards went to Rome and entered the school of Raphael, 
with which he has been already mentioned. He found in 
the nnmerous decorative subjects of the Loggio, &c., constant 
opportunity to display his Venetian dexterity. — Another 
scholar was the Veronese Francetco Torbido, eumamed II 
Mora: his paintings are principally at Verona, and remind 
ns a little of the earlier direction of the Veronese. In tho 
Dnomo of Verona he painted scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, after tho cartoons of Oiulio Bomano. An immediate 
scholar of Giovanni Bellini who also adopted much of 
Giorgione'a manner may be here mentioned, Sebastiano Flo- 
rigerio of Udine. Two Itladonnas with saints, in the 
Academy at Venice, are by him ; tUoy are of antique 
arrangement, and of fine folness of forms, but of pale, cold 
colouring. 

Lorenzo Lotto is a painter whom, from his versatile powers 
of imitation, it is difficnlt to classify with any particular 
school. He lived at a time when a group of great masters 
alternately and sncoeseivoly swayed the ductile hands of the 
inferior artists who clustered around them. Among t,uch 
second-rate men Lotto stands high. His very powers of 
imitation amoonted to originality. Alternately Bellinesqne, 
Giorgionesqne, Palmeeqno, Cimaesqne, and above all Correg- 
giesque, he is now identified aa the author of works wfaich 
have passed under each and all of these names. Ho has 
also a strong Bergamasqno character, and occasionally shows 
rofiezesfrom the schools of £«0Hardo and Francia. Once his 
chamoleon powers are known, bis pictures may be identified 
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bf the fantastic element uid exaggerated action, part grace 
and part affectation, nhicb is decidedly hie own. Hiscolonr- 
ing is also frequently rich and sparkling, with a play of 
light and shadow which is vcrj attractive. Hu generftllj 
signs his name " Laorentius Lotns." His works are too 
nntnorone to be specified, and embrace altar-pieces of na- 
merouB figures and largo size. Important examples arc 
found in the March of Ancona — at Josi, Rccanati, Loretii, 
CastclnaoTO, and at Ancona. They range in date from 1508 
to 1526. The chief chnrches of Bergamo also display his 
powers in the form of considerable altar-pieces: in S. 
Bartolommeo, date 1516 ; in S. Spirito, and S. Bemardioo, 
date 1521. These works have a peculiar chartn, thongh 
great inequalities of merit, and especially show his imitation 
of Corrfggio. Of hia smallei- pictures a Marriage of St, 
Catherine, in the Lochis Gallery, Bergamo — dated 1523— is 
a charming specimen. The head uf the donor is masterly. 
hotlo excelled in portraits, of which there ore Bpccimens in 
the Brcra aud in the Turin Gallery, and in the Eelvedere 
at Vienna under the name of Titian. Lotto was known to 
be still living in 1554, in the Sanctuary of Loreti). 

Franeeico and Girolamo da Santa Crore wore natives of 
the Bei^masquo territory — having been bom at S. Croce, 
near Bergamo— and may be clnesed among the feebler 
followers of BeUiai. Francetro, who also called and signed 
himself Hizo, was the more important of the two. Tho 
earliest date on bis works is 1504 ; the latest 15-11. Thus 
ho livecl in the zenith of the Venetian gluries, little aa be 
partook of tliem. His imitation ot BelUtii is conspicuous in 
his pictiiro at S. Maria degli Angeli at Murano — the Madonna 
and Child enthroned between SS. Zaccaria and Girolamo, 
M'ith an Angel playing the viol at tho foot of the throne. 
Ho also appeare in the Accodemia — Christ and tho Magdalen 
— dated 1^13. He paint«d much for Bergamasque churches ; 
and various unsigned pictures, reminiscent of the Bellini 
school, now dispersed in private collections in Bergamo, are 
probably by his hand. 

Girolamo da Santa Croce is believed to have been the 
tkSBistoDt of Fraitce*eo. His dated works lie between 1620 
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and 1549. The earliest is that of S. Thomas Aquinas with 
two Saints, in S. Silvestro, Venice ; one of the latest, a Last 
Supper, in S. Martino, Venice. He is found. in most gal- 
leries, in small works of a tame character ; some taken 
from Baphaelesque designs. 

Giocanni Bust Cariani was another Bergamasque who 
imitated the great Venetians, and whose works, when not 
signed, have been attributed to Giorgione, Pcdma, and Por- 
denone. The earliest record of him is dated 1508. He has 
generally breadth of treatment and warmth of tone, with 
common forms and unmeaning puffy modelling ; but the 
picturesque costume of the time and the general air render 
his pictures attractive. A nearly square picture of seven 
portraits — half-lengths, four women and three men — in the 
Eoncalli Collection, Bergamo, is a characteristic specimen of 
these qualities. It is signed " lo, Carianus Bergomens" and 
dated 1519. Crowe and Cavalcaselle attribute the so-called 
Giorgione at Dresden — the Meeting of Jacob and Eachel — 
to Cariani ; partly on account of the initials, G. B. F. (inter- 
preted as " Giovanni Busi fecit "), on a slab. The style does 
not contradict the suggCBtion, though the initials are a form 
of his signature not seen elsewhere. An attractive Madonna 
and Child of brilliant colour, signed " I. Carianus" is in the 
Frizzoni Collection, Bellaggio. 

Girolamo Bomanino was born about 1485, or earlier, at 
Romano on the Serio, whence his name. He seems to have re- 
ceived the practice of Venetian art through a Friulian source, 
which transmitted greater richness of colour than correctness 
of drawing. He is generally golden and deep in tone, but 
careless in anatomy and sketchy in drapery. Bis art stands 
between Palma Vecchio and Pellegrino da S. Daniele, He 
practised in Brescia, and signs himself " de Brixia." One of 
his finest works was painted for S. Francesco at Brescia, 
where it still remains, the Madonna and Child enthroned, 
attended by six saints of the Franciscan order — one 
standing on each side, and four kneeling in front. The 
colour is deep and glowing ; the sky, above the heads of the 
saints, brilliantly bright. A silver-grey drapery with broad 
gold border, at the feet of the Madonna, has a beautiful effect. 
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The ^te 1502 occurs in the itiBcription bolow, and, if trae, 
ehowB thiB to be a fontbful picture. 

The B^ed Tieik, dated 1510, &t>m the Uanfrio Gallei;, 
now in the collection of Sir Ivor Gaest, was painted for 
8, Lorenzo, Brescia. This gives evidence of an older and 
freer hand, though inferior to the last-named picture in 
many respects. Biescia was subjected in 1511-12 to all the 
Ticiasitndes of siege, storm, and sack. Romanino appe&rs to 
have repaired to Padna at this time, where he cxecated a 
work of great breadth and gorgeonancaa of effect for the 
Benodictinee, in the now seqnestrated church of 8. Giustina. 
The architectural forms of the picture are succesefnll; 
adapted to the position it occupies, bo as apparently to extend 
its size. The effect in colour is that of amber and gold. 
But Bomanino conld work also in tints of pearl and silver, as 
in the small Nativity in S. Giuseppe at BreEcia. The same 
effect predominates in a Pieta in the some church. In 
1519-20 Somanino is known to have been in Cremona, where, 
as stated p. 309, he took part in the decorations of the 
Cathedral* 

The Tosi Museum at Brescia contains specimens of tliv 
master; also the Erizzo-Maffei and Averoldi collections. 
In 8. Maria Galghena is a picture of the Conunnuion of 
St. Apollonius — of great charm, but almost genre in character. 
A fine Pieti, of numerous figures and grand diinensions, 
conspicuous for truth of nature and golden colour, painted 
for S. Faustina, Brescia, has passed into the Berlin Museum. 
Finally the grand composite altor-piccu of the Nativity with 
the Virgin and Joseph adoring, with four saints, full-length 
and lifo-aize, in compartments, cxec:utcd for the high altar 
of S. AlcESandrn, Brescia, ia now in the National Gollerj. 
This was completed in 1525. 

Bnmaniito also laboured as s fresco-painter in the chapel 
of the Corpus Domini in S. Giovanni, in S. Salvodore, and in 
the Town-hall at Brescia, injured remains of nhich may stilt 
be seen. Some fine fragments in fresco from the village 
church at Rodorigo have been transferred to the Tosi Col- 
lection. His death ia reported to have taken place at an 

• S«e 'Kotiiie pittoriehe CicmoDUe, raccolte d« Fid, Saeihi,' p. 187. 
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advanced age in 1566. Owing to the appellation " Giro- 
lamo da Brescia " borne by Saioldo, the works of that master 
are sometimes ascribed, thongh by no practised eye, to 
Bomanino. 

Alessandro Bonvictno, commonly called 11 Moretto da Bres- 
cia, born about 1498, has a style of his own which, though 
combining some of the best qualities of his cotemporaries, 
shows a cooler scale of colour, and is distinguished by a 
peculiar blue. The influence of Titian is seen in the state- 
liness and dignity of his figures. He also aimed in some of 
his works at the refined forms of Baphael, and in his highest 
maturity may be called the precursor of Paul Veronese. 
His compositions are occasionally of the highest order ; and 
in such cases he evinces so much beauty and nobility of 
sentiment that it is unaccoim table that he should, until a 
recent period, have obtained little more than local celebrity. 
His works are also numerous, abounding in the churches and 
palaces of Brescia, and also seen in Bergamo, Verona, and 
Venice. In his early time Moretto painted conjointly with 
Bomanino in the frescoes of S. Giovanni Evangelista. This 
church also possesses many of his pictures, viz. the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, a juvenile work ; the Madonna enthroned, 
with numerous Saints, on the high altar ; the departure of the 
youthful Baptist for the Desert, and the Baptist preaching — 
both in tempera, and greatly injured ; and a beautiful picture 
of the Murder of the Innocents, which shows taste and 
sentiment allied to Baphael, The Coronation of the Virgin, 
with numerous figures, life-size, in SS. Nazzaro e Celso, is 
a noble work. Also the altar-piece in S. Clemente (Moretto^B 
burial-place), where the Madonna and Child enthroned in a 
semicircular recess, under festoons of foliage and fruit, 
among which Amorini sport, look down on SS. Clemente, 
Florian, Catherine, and Magdalen. The two female Saints 
are kneeling. S. Clemente also contains the Marriage of 
St. Catherine, with S. Chiara and SS. Jerome and Paul, and 
the Madonna and Child enthroned above. The Saints are 
relieved against a grey wall, over which hangs gorgeous 
crimson velvet drapery, with broad gold border. Also a 
picture of St. Ursula with other Saints, placed on an equal 
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line, with two awkUow-tuled eneignB bearing the red cross 
flattering abore. 

Bj 1530 Moretio is seen in the fnllest development of his 
KTt, modelled on Palma tmd Pitrdenone. This is the date of 
the grand St. margoret treading on the monster, with SS. 
Jerome and Francis at her side, in S. Francesco at Brescia. 
A mtber later specimen is the Enthronomojit of St. Anthony 
of Padna, between St. Nicholas of Tolentino and St. AnthoDy 
the Abbot, in 8. Uaria delle Grazie, Brescia. This has » 
Titianesqne stateliness. The same maj be said of the Sapper 
«t Emmans, in the Tosi Collection. 

Moretio is famoas for distinguishing tho materials of 
drapery, for hia gorgeous brocades and soft wools. This 
power is seen more or less in all bis pictures. An especial 
example of it is a picture of simple incidents in S. Maria dei 
Hiracoli, iu Brescia. 

In 1510-42 Moreilo was in the zenith of bis art and his 
actiTity. To this period belongs the Glory of the Madonna, 
with four female Saints, in 3. Uiorgio at Verona; tho lat^ 
picture of the Virgin and Child, St. Elizabeth and the 
Baptist, with donors, in the Berlin Museum ; the Transfigura- 
tion, in SS. Nazzaro e Oolso, at Brescia ; the Virgin and 
Child, with the four Fathers of the Latin Church and John 
the Baptist, in S. Maria Magp^iorc, Trent ; and several other 
large works. To the year 1544 belongs Lis most important 
labour — the Feast of the Pharisee, in S. Maria della Piet&, 
Venice. He here nnitcs the bannoiiy, force, and brilliancy 
of Venice and Brescia, and anticipates tho pomp of dress 
and gorgeousness of architecture proper to Paul Veronese. 
Theso large pictures just mentioned Lave suffered from the 
usual causes, and of bis works on this scale none are better 
preserved, or do more justice to his silvery tones, than the 
large picture from the Nortbwick Collection, now in the 
National Gallery ; and also the Madonna and Child between 
SS. Anthony and Sebastian, in the Stadel Institut But the 
work which gives the highest typo of Moretto'e charm of 
dignity of figure and richness of colour, is a picture of a 
female Saint with a unicorn at her side, and a Knight kneeling 
before her, in the Belvedere Gallery, Vienna. 
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Morello is also a groat portrait-painter, imparting to Ub 
sitters th<j eame dignitj with which he imbued his SAiiite. 
Qrond examples are seen, full-lengths and half-lengths, in 
the Fenaroli and Erizzo-MuSei honees at Brescia, in the 
Toei Collection, and in most public galleries. 

One of Jtfore/to'a later pictures— a Piet&, with several 
figures, life-size, of fine colour — is in the Frizzoni Collection, 
Betlaggio. It is dated 1544. The year of his death is 
nnknijivn. 

The celebrated portrait-painter Giovanni Ballitia Moroni 
was the scholar of Morelto ; he flourished in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. His portraits are full of life, and 
arc painted with groat individual truth, and with on ease of 
attitude and absence of constraint which show a high order 
of merit.' Moroiti is the author of the fine picture long 
miscalled " Titian's Schoolmastor," in the Sutherland Gallery. 
In hia carnations Moroni has a certain tendency to violet 
tints, but he excels in the representation of all the various 
luateriiUu of dress, itc. His works are found in many galleries ; 
in the Venetian Academy, in the Manfria Gallery, in the 
Uffizi, Jkc. His own animated and interesting portrait is in 
the Berlin Museum. His portrait of a Jesuit in the Duke of 
Sutberhind's gallery in Stafford House is a masterpiece of art. 
In historical pictures JIfDruni is empty nnd unimportant. 

Girolamo Sordo, or Girolamo Padorano, or del SanUi, is a 
name to which vut'iuus frescoes in Faduo, in S. Giustina, in 
S. Francesco, and in 8. Maria in Vanzo — and a cnrioos 
picture of a genealogical tree and other works in the Santo — 
are attributed. The remains of these works show a cross 
between Moretlo and Rutnantw, of a scnii-Brcscian, semi- 
Paduan class ; and pictures of this kind which still puzzle 
the connoisseur are probably by his hand. Sordo is traced 
by records up to 1546. 

Girolamo Muziano was a scholar of Romanino, but belongs 
to the school of Some, whero he became a follower of 
Michael Anijelo. 

■ RIdoir. tell) 01 that Tllim vu in tha habit of recommeadiiig the du- 
UneniabMl inhkbituta of Bcrganw to lit to Moroni for then portraili.— 
C.L.IL 
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Cnlulo da Ludi, eoa of Alberliito Piana, is a painter who 
ftppotrs to have passed &oui the achool of Lodi into that of 
fiimMNtno. A Viaitation hj him in S. lUaria Calchera, dated 
1621, and a Nativity in S. Clcmente at Breecia, dated 1524. 
combine Hometbing of the Laonardosque and BreeciaD echoola. 
The Decollation of the Baptist is a favourite subject with 
Caliilo — oue is in the BelTedore Gallery ; another, dated 
1530, in the S. Inooronata, at Lodi. He signs himself 
alternately " Calistns LaudoQsis " and " Calistus de Plates," 
and sometimes combines both aignatnres. He possessed power 
and freedom of hand, and specimens of his frescoes, an art in 
which he appoors to advantage, &om S. Maurizio in Milan, 
executed 1544, am in the Brera. 

Laitanxio Gamimra, a Brescian, scholar of Antonio Camjtt, 
and son-in-law of Aomauino, advances laCo into tlie siitecntb 
oentury, and i^hows a corresponding floriducss and facility. 
In the Castollo at Brescia are frescoes of the Triumphs of 
Bacclios; and in S. Fanstino Unggiore, Breiicia, the ceiling 
is covered with Gods and Goddesses by him. 

Girvtamo Savvldo is another name of which Brescia may bo 
prond. Surrounded by the influences of the great cotcmporary 
masters of North Italy, this mastor preserved a distiuctuees of 
manner and colour which shows a strong snbjoctivcness of 
feeling. Saroldo'e rich dark scale, with a peculiar vclvotness 
in the trcatmont of flesh —effects whicli partake morv of 
twilight than full daylight— arc oasily identified. Never- 
theless no master's name has bi'eu mi)re entirely forgotten, 
and no master's works have pansud, and still do pass, more 
persistently under every possible and impossible name but 
his own. His figures are homely, but he bas a certain 
grandonr combined with a colossal size — as in the bead of 
St Luke, once iu the CastelborcaGallery, Milan— which has 
ebtainL.'d for liis works the names of Sebattian del PioWm and 
Pordfnime. The Glorification of the Virgin, with four Saints, 
standing, larger than life, in the Brero, is oue of the finest 
examples of his art. The Transfiguration ia tbe Ambrogiau 
Library shows that peculiar lighting which, tbQu<;h the figures 
and drapery are perfectly distinct, gives a certain charm of 
mystery. A Virgin and Child with Saints, and a small 
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Nativity, both in the Turin Gallery, have been long severally 
catalogued as Pordenone and Titian, An Adoration of the 
Shepherds, in the Pitti, bears also the name of TitiaUy and 
is almost worthy of it. A vein of realism, combined with the 
mystery of his deep colours and half-lights, is seen in a very 
attractive picture of a Venetian woman shrouded in a mantle, 
in the Berlin Museum. A fine portrait of a flute-player, his 
face shadowed by his hat, is in the possession of the Earl of 
Wemyss, in Scotland. The so-called portrait of Gku»ton de 
Foix, with mirrors repeating the figure, in the Louvre (a 
replica at Hampton Court), long called Oiorgiane, has now 
asserted its title to belong to Savoldo. It is surmised by 
Signer Cavalcaselle that the fine altar-piece at Treviso — 
hitherto ascribed to a mysterious painter whose hatld is no- 
where else seen, of the name of Fra Marco Pensahene — may 
have been begun by that painter, and continued and in great 
measure executed by Savoldo. The question, however, as to 
the authorship of this fine work must be considered as still 
iinsolved. 

It appears from a letter by Aretino, dated December 1548, 
that Savoldo, of whom ho gives a eulogy, was then considered 
an aged man.* 

Girolamo d* Antonio, a Carmelite, is a Brescian, with no 
connection with the Venetian phase of the Brescian school. 
He resided with his order in Florence, and is seen in a fresco 
of Christ as the Man of Sorrows, in the Carmine, signed and 
dated 1504 ; also in an altar-piece in the Scuola della Carita 
at Savona, signed and dated 151U. 

Paolo Zoppo is a name known in connection with Giovanni 
Bellini in 1505. Various decaying frescoes in Brescia, in S. 
Pietro in Oliveto and S. Domenico, are assigned to him. It is 
surmised that Paolo Zoppo may have been identical with Ft'n- 
cenzo Foppa the younger, of whom no authentic records have 
yet come to light, but there seem no solid grounds for such an 
idea. Such notices as exist of this painter, none of them of any 
antiquity, describe him as the scholar of Vincenzo Foppa the 
elder, and assign to him a number of frescoes in Brescia 
which to a certain extent corroborate that assertion. A tempera 
* Aretino to Gian' Maria. Venice : Bottari, iii. p. 176. 




pictnro in the Tohi Gftllery is ascribed tu him. Also Iftfa 
oil-picturcB — Christ bearing his Cross, in 8. Giovanui Evai 
gelistu, and tho Glory uf the Madoniia, in S. Horia dol! 
Grazio^ptirtakc of tho nuiiuur of HmuaHino nud JUun'llo. 

Gtoranitt Anlonio da Pon.eitunc,* bum 1488, (lied 153: 
This painter hus bomo many names. He signed bimse 
PorlunaenaU, or " Pord." fnim hiij birthplace ; '" Corticellis, 
&om his father's birthplace, near Bresoia ; while the iiani 
of BvgitUt ie beUoTed to have been oAeumeil on hia receivin 
a patent of knighthood from tbo King of Lluugury, Th 
name of Licinio, of the correi^tneHS of which there seems t 
bo no proof, has caused him to bo confounded with Seniard 
Licinio, supposed to be a relative — an inferior painter, < 
whom we shall make mention, Pordenone may bo eumpam 
inFrinlian vigour and edacution, to PelU'jrinoda S. Daniel 
and studied, it is believed, under thiit master. He has le: 
UUuieruus wMrliS — eanvaa and freseo — in vorioua edifices i 
Pordunono; in tho Town-hull at Udine; in 8. Autonii 
Couegliano ; at Treviso, and in obscure places such i 
Culalto, Villanuovu, Torre, ICurai Grande near Purdcnoi: 
ouil Ooncgliano. All of these have RiifTercd, and Home ai 
nnder whiU;«-uah. The Moihinna of Mercy, in the Csthcdral . 
Porilenoue, covering with her rube a donor with wife an 
three ehildrcn, while 8t Joseph plwys with the Infant Chris 
and St. Christuphor is heeu in tho torrent with tho Child a^iii 
i)U his shoulders, ia known to Imve been executed in 151, 
The Virgin is of a duliente type of physiognomy, and tli 
whiilo work, tlidogh mueh injured, shows a refined Vcuettii 
influence. Of the othtT canvas picture behind the big 
altar, fit. Murk, with numernua siiiuts and angels, Sir Charlt 
Easthikc, though nckuowledgin;; lliat Purdenotw is reco( 
nisablo in it, udils, " but there is scarcely a sound portio 
left." In tho same cathedral are tho figures of St. EroMUi: 
and St. RiH-h^the latter known to have been a p<)rtrBit < 
himself. Pdrrfenunc's chief strength in fresco is seen i 
later works, ranging between 1520 and 1520. Tho moi 
notable, among numerous exnin]deB, eonsist of scenes ftot 
the Passion, in the Cathedral at Cremona ; in the History i 

• Ste MshUeo, • SlorLi itUe belle arte Kriulnne." 
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tho Groaa, with figures of Prophet§, Sainta, and Evongelieta, 
which cover tbe choir of the pariah church of Cftsarsa ; and 
in the frescoee in S. Maria di Campagoa at Fiacenza. Greatly 
damaged and wretchedly restored as are moBt of these grand 
and important freBcoes, they Btill reveal Pordenone as one of 
the greatest masters in that art. Power of drawing and 
foreahorteuing, euorgetio action, warmth and breadth of 
colour, grand mani^ment of light, freedom of hand, and 
dignity of conception, all combine to place Pordenone in 
this walk of art on a level with his most famous cotem' 
porarics. In the Prophets and 3ibyla, especially, around tbe 
cupola of the Ufadonna di Campagua at Piacenita, he may 
even be said to stand higher than any other fresco-painter. 
He is also seen to advantage in large pictures — apparently 
in tempera — snch as tbe Glory of 8. Gottardo in the Town- 
ball at Pordenone ; and in two pictures in tbe Cathedral at 
Spilemberg, with figures larger than life. In the one— the 
Conversion of St. Paul^the armed horse with one leg over 
the edge of the picture is finely conceived ; the other, the 
Assumption of the Ufadoniia, though terribly mined, still 
shows much grandeur. " The young angels above are ad- 
mirable ; their general character rather Itapbaolcsque than 
Venetian. The foreshortened Madonna (the upper part only 
preserved) is very noble." * These immense works account 
for the rarity of oil-pictures by his hand, and also perhaps 
for their comparative inferiority. His S. Lorenzo enthroned, 
with Saints (see woodcut), now in the Academy, Venice, is 
not an attractive picture. The altar-piece formerly in S. 
Uocco, now in S. Gio. £lemosinario, though in a bad state, 
is a far finer example. A picture of a Dead Christ in tbe 
tomb, with infant angels (see woodcut), in the Monte di Pieta 
at Treviso, is now surmised to bo the work of Pordenone. 
Dr. Waagen aBsigna to him two large pictures at Burleigh — 
the Finding of Muses, and Adoration of tbe Kings — hitherto 
given to Titian and BoMano. Signor Cavalcaselle, however, 
acknowledges only one picture in England to be by his hand 
— a male portrait in the late Mr. Baring's Gallery, dated 
1521. Pordenone executed important frescoes in Venice— all 
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of which have perished. He died in Ferrara, 1638, knd m> 
hnried there. 

BerBordo Lieinitu, distantly related to Pordenone, was ft 
very inferior painter. Ho signs himself " Licinns." H« 
has a common, Palmcsqne character, with heavy foims tmd 
inezpieBsiTe full-blona faces of light raddy character. Ho 
dealt in portraits and single heads, which wore long attri- 
buted to Pordenone, hat are now known to be the work of 
Bernardo, He also reminds ns of Cariani of ] 
The earliest date on his work is 1524 ; the latost 1541. 
large altar-piece in the Frari, Venice — the Virgin ftnd 
Child enthroned, with Saints— is the most favourable ex- 
ample. A Virgin and Child, with Saints and two Donors, 
onoe in the Manfrin Collection, now in that of Sir Ivor 
Qneat, is also attractive for colonr and chiaroscuro. 

do. Antonio Licinio nud Giutio Lieinio aro also recorded aa 
painters and kinsmen of Pordiiione. 

Gio. Maria Taffoni, commonly called Cn/iferan, was an 
imitator, if not a scholar, of Ponhnone ; he is known by 
frescoes in the Monterealo Chnpel in the Cathedral of 
Pordenone, dated 1555. Sebagtian Flori-jeriu and Baphafl 
Gragti are also names which continao the Frinlian school. 
But Pordenone'e most important pupil was Piimpanio Amaltfo, 
his son-in-law (1505-1584), who rcBi.lod habitually at 8. 
Vito. He eicollcd in fresco, atid Los a certain brilliancy and 
spirit which havo caused his works to be attributed to Pin-tie- 
none, whom he imitated and exaggerated. The church of the 
hospital at 8- Vito was decorated by bim w-itb scenes from 
tho life of the Madonna. Fragments of frescoes, repreaoiit- 
ing the Judgments of Daniel, Solomon, and Trajan, are 
seen ill the Loggia of the Town-hall at Ceneda. He also 
laboured at Udiuo ; his works are numerous, and usually 
Kigned and dated. 

Giorijivave influence citeniled even to bis contemporary 
and successful rival, Tiiiano Veceltio, whoso genius, however, 
was soon developed in all its origimtlify." Titian was boru 
at Cadore, on the borders of Friuli, abjut tho year 1477 — 

■ Breve cnmpfnilio drtl.-i 
t liitt, eon r iirboie itUn a 
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thougb, in the present comparative absence of infomiation 
regarding the life of this great painter, doubts have been 
onterlaiued ae to ibo correctnees of thie date — and at first 
received a learned education. He lived in habita of inti- 
macy with the philosophers and poets of hie time — with 
Ariosto at Ferrara, Pietro Aretiao at Venice, &c Princes 
and nobles honoured him as the first of pnrtrait-paint«tB ; 
Pope Paul III. invited him to Rome ; but it was the fimperur 
Charles V. who most frequently employed him, and whom be 
was obliged to attend twice at Augsburg. It is very doubtful 
if he ever visited Spain. He died of the plague in the year 
1576, in his ninety-ninth year. 

In the multifariousnoBS of his powers Titian takes prt.-- 
cedence of all other painters of his school ; indeed, there is 
scarcely a form of art which, in his long and very active life, 
he did not enrich. But, as wo have already remarked, those 
tundenciea which iutlueuced art and life in Venice wore 
materially ditlurcut from those which governed the Floren- 
tine-Roman school. Titian's greatness, therefore, is not to 
be found in the same department with that of Michael Angeio 
and Sapliael, Largo symbolical compositions, full of 
allusions adapted to church history, were not his object; 
be aimed neither at strictness of expression, nor at forcible 
development of form, nor oven, directly, at ideal boanty< 
though all these qualities were within his grasp : neverthe- 
less, those excellences whicli, frum his first to his last 
picture, ho sought to attain and ofton did attain in the 
highest perfection, wore not less high and infinite in nature 
than those of the other great masters. The austere and 
glowing force of Giorgionc resolves itself in Tifi'an into 
a free and serene beauty— a pleasing and noble idea of 
nature. All that has been said of the Venetian tendency 

editicn: Vita deU'insignt pitt. Tiiian VecelliagiiacrittiidaiDonfniDiiulaiv, 
Tiprod. COD letleie di Tiiiaao per cara d«U' Ab. Vrtao, Accordiai. VetiiiH. 
leOS.— StcbDo Ticoiii, Vile de' pittaii Veuellj diCaJon. Milano, 1S17.— 
Nonhcote, Tlie Life of Titiim. London, 11(30,— Outline) in Laodon, Vie. et 
lEavitH. mc. Titian. Noticea of th* Life and Work) of Titian, by Sir 
Abraham Hume. London, 1829. Dello amore ai Veoeiiani di Tiiiano 
Vecellio, etc., Notiiie dell' Ab. Gioaeppe Cadorin, Veneiia, 1S33. Cadorr, 
or Titian'* Connlry, bjr Joajw Qilbeit, IBtia, 
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applies with peculiar forco to Titian. Tlie beings he o 
Boem to have k high conBcioiunesB and calm enjoyment of 
exiatence. An harmonious Honse of dignified well-bein^ 
removed from the accidents of common life, which may 
be compared to the {ninciples which governed the uitiqiie, 
characterizes U)em all. Hence the grateful and elevating 
impression they produce on the spectator, though presenting 
nothing more than a transcript of familiar and well-known 
objects, or representations of beantifal forms, withont refer- 
ence to theological or snpematural meanings. It is life in 
its fullest power— the glorification of earthly existence, the 
liberation of art from the bonds of ecclesiastical dogmas.* 

That which distinguishes Titian from Correggio, with 
whom in other respects he stood in obvious congeniality, 
is the totally different aim which respectively actuated 
thorn. Each is in love with life, but Corregi/io seeks 
animation am) eicitcmcut, Titiaa reposes in quiet dignity. 
Correggio calle his figures into being only to make them the 
organs of particular emotions : Titian gives them, first and 
foremost, the grunileur of calm and satisfied eiietcnce ; Cor- 
reggio, in the warmth of his {)asBion, has hardly patienc« 
to proceed to the development of fine forms, and therefore 
carries with him a modem air : Titian always builds on 
the immovahlo foundation of abstract and general beanty ; 
finally, Correggio'e chiaroscuro is something conditional and 
accidental — a phcnomeuim on the surface of objects : ZVfi'an's 
colouring is the expression of life itself 

Titian was born in grand Alpine scenery, amidst a sturdy 
aud vigorous race ; and it is in the combination of these 
antecedents with the gnrgcoiis colour and stately forma of 
his Venetian life that we trace that breadth of qualities, so 
eondociyc to tlie development of art, in which ho takes pre- 
cedence before every other painter. Wliero else do we find 
that sense of nature's wildest scenes and moods — luouQtain 
aud crag, sky and storm — united with the forms of the 

• The elEvste.1 i^tvle of Titian'f colour, which n»)- be laid to b« oo ■ 
l«v*l with rhe (;pni=riilii«l form* of the apti.ju*, perhaps hannnDiia b»t 
with BuLjsclB of iwHuty ; bat when united wilh the wmpiicity of com- 
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noblest thoaght, sweetest beanfy, and richest acceesorieB of 
koman iat«lIigeno6 and cnltnre ? If Titian did not aim at 
the loftiest pimiacleB of spiritiul expression and grace, lie, 
at all events, was the first to throw open a larger territory 
foi human sympathy and enjoyment. Two fonns of natnre 
especially conrted his pencil — Landscape and Portraiture ; 
and in each he has revealed to the world treasnree of truth 
and poetry not worked out before.* For Titian is not only 
the painter of humanity in its larger distinctions — in the 
beauty of woman, the dignity of man, and the artlesBOese of 
childhood — but he is oapecially the delineator of all throe, 
nnder every aspect of the high-born and the afflnently-placed 
classes of society. The intellectual, the noble, and the 
splendid — the well-formed, the well-fed, and the well- 
dressed — were the natoral subjects of hie art : he scarcely 
turned the other side of the shield to view. His type, 
accordingly, of Christ, of John the Baptist, and of the Mag- 
dalen — charaotera in whom the pride of life and the 
abnegation of self are incompatible qaalities— though the 
first is rendered benign, the second stem, and the third in 
tears — canDot satisfy those who look for the realization of a 
sacred idea. Titian, therefore, con hardly rank as a painter 
of religions feelii^, thoogh, in scenes of pomp and magni- 
ficence — all made tip of earth, but accepted by the Koman ' 
Church as the appointed ropresentationsof heavenlypngeantH 
— he stands triumphant. 

Titian is stated to have been brought to Venice from Cadoru 
in his ninth or tenth year,j' and placed in the studio of 
Qentile Bellini. But though treating art from the first with 
a power peculiar to himself, yet his early works show the 
influence of Gionaimi BeUini, An Adoration of the Kings, in 

• See for land.™|)«, 'C»dor«, or Titiin's Cnoatrf ,' hj Gllbtrti Mjmriiillv 
k chnpt«r Do the patbos of landicipe Dnture, >E Ihe end. 

t The fabricfllion of sloriei to loit perticoUr chsracten, to muni in 
lives of the ItBlian pdnten, hu not been wanting in 7i(i'a>>'ii cue. A 
MadoDDA and Child, vith mother child koeelini;, who has heiD inlerprelvd 
•a the boj Titian hlmielf, eiiiti in > home it Oidore n»t that beliertd lo 
have been the scene of his birth, and 1> tradltionallj reported to have been 
painted bj the joang boj with the Jnlcta of flowers. Sir C. L. Ea>tlak~ 
remark) on it, "It appean to be a wall-frictnr* of later date bf :ii^ 
onakilful hand." (Hemorandum, Plera di Cador*, 1860.) 
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the UEinfriu PftUce, is certainlf one of his Mrlieet works : 
it Ib a small picture, copious in compositioii, with maDj 
defects id drawing, but with an eztcneiTe aod cleTer land- 
BCftpe. A Madonna vitli Angels, in the Gallery of the UfBzi, 
and anothor pleasing siqdII picture of a Madonna, nnhappily 
much injnred, in the Sciarra Falaco at Komo, CTincse » 
farther dcTi'lopnicnt. To an early period also belong • 
beautiful and simple picture in the Venetian Academy, ro- 
preBcnting the Visitutiou ; the fine sedate altar-piece id the 
ftDlecfaambcr of the eacriety of the Salut«, St. ISaik entbroned, 
with four Saints ; and a graceful Uadnnna and Child in tbe 
Gallery of Vienna. Also the strictly natnralietio bat ex- 
quisitely beautiful " Vicrge au lupin," and a very noble 
Madonna with three Saints, in a 1aiidm;apo, in tlie Zionvre, 
belong to this class. The Christ with Ihe Tribnte Monej, in 
the Dresdeu Gallery, is an early work with much affinity to 
Bellini. This is a finoly-eiecuted and dclicately-colonred 
head, bat too cold and commonplace in expression to merit 
tbe stereotyped praise bestowed upon it. The Annunciation, 
in the Cathedral at TroTiso — a place ho passed throagb in 
his annual Tisita to Cuduru^-is believed to represent hia 
middle period. It is on panel and rich in colour, with tbe 
arms and initials of the Donor (Mnrchiostro) on the base of 
a colimiD in tbe distance. 

No chrouoliigical amingfinent of Tilian'a works is for 
the present jHisaible, cscept such aK is afforded by internal 
uvidence. We will therefore tukc them ratlior in classes 
of subjects ; and to tbe first class belong those gorgcona 
church pictures to which allusion has been made before, 
foremost among them is tbe great Assiunption of the 
Virgin, removed from the church of 8. Maria Gloriosa de' 
Frari to the Accodemin, in which every condition of his 
art has been so applied as to give distinctness, dignity, 
and a kind of sacred poetry to the representation.* The 

' The iajiirf adiI nrgtect Ihii marrellDUs ]iiclure hiul sufleml in the 
liMpingoflheRomnn Church protectfd it rnitu (he mpatilvnf Ibe Freocta. 
The loKCr part «a> literally bnrot wiOi cBniJlcs nod thr whole to blickraed 
wirh imoke. Ihnt the French coDimituioners did ddI thinh it worth the 
tniD>|iort to Parin. It conliaued in this stnte till IMl^. when, all danjrcr 
lieing oxer. Count Ciciignnra drew attention to 7'itioii'i' niMlerpie™, nrliich 
w:ii then clenned aod reatored. 
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Madonna here Btande, full front — a splendid type of a 
womaD— enlarged to greater coospicnoiuuess hj the grand 
flutter of her blue mantle, as she ie borne Btraight ana 
rapidly upwards. To her at once the eye is directed, not 
only &om her central position, but from the gestures of the 
Apostles gathered below, who, with uplifted heads and arms, 
carry the eye irresistibly to the object of their gaze. The 
little Amorini who accompany her on each side are the ne plus 
ultra of infantine beauty in form and action, while the little 
floating creatures noder her feet are ton few to interfere with 
the sense of the diyiue agency which impels her upwards. 
AboTe is an angel, already of a differect epliui-e^a creature 
suspended like a floating pennon, eagerly darting forward, as 
if by an act of volition, with a crown ; while the figure of the 
Almighty, to which it brings the crowu about to cincture the 
Uadonna'a bead, though ample in idea and boundless in self- 
sustaining power, is reduced by the aid of perspective to 
little more than a narrow line, in which all the difficulties of 
celestial forms and features are lost. 

Another form of church prescription is the glorious 
picture in the Frari of the Fesaro Family, with Saints, 
adoring the Madonna and Child. This is a specimen of a 
family group of high birth and aristocratic forms, ocoupied 
in the performance of a solemn function, and elevated, by the 
presence of the divine and sainted personages, into the rank of 
sacred art, which belongs to a class of works carried to their 
highest development by Titian. Here are all the master's 
favourite materials — the stately kneeling flgores in black and 
red robes ; the beautiful girl's head behind ; the gorgeous 
imf urled banner held by St. George ; the lumiuons steps on 
which St. Pet«r is seated ; the fine architecture, and the 
unfailing cherub holding the cross above. The Comoro 
Family, in Northumberland House, may be cited as another 
instance of a family portrait in the form of religious art. 

Again, the celebrated picture of the Entombment, in the 
Louvre (a copy in the Uanfrin Gallery), is an instance of the 
manner in which all subjects ministered to his favourite 
forms of dignity and tranquillity. The grief of snch noble 
beings as support the balf-ooncealed body of the Lord is one 
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of the moat dignified and impiewive thingB in this world. 
In TVdan'e hands this is tamed to highest Moouat. Thora 
is f»mothing that hashes remark in the eabdaed e«niefltaeaB 
of those occupitid in coDveying the dead Savioar. Bn^ 
thoagh all intent on the wcred olgect they bear, the &at 
of their bearing it is a fiction. Sach strength and strain as 
would actually have been needed would hare oTertamed all 
the gravity which was Titian'e chief aim, and the cloth by 
which they sostoin the great weight of a well-deTetoped body 
is Qot even drawn tight beneath their grasp. 

One instance, almost a solitary one, where the chaiaoter of 
the subject did not permit the union of that dignified com- 
posure which underlies Tittan'o art, may be quoted. This is 
the Christ crowned with Thorns, in tho Louvre, in which, in 
the traditional and stereotyped form, rude figures witii hmg 
staves press down the thomg upon tho head. Here, in the 
absence of that spiritual superiority to all earthly things 
which lay not within Tilian'a sphere, there was no resource 
but to give the natural expression of pain and distress, Ao- 
cordingly the picture, though unsurpassed in colour, is 
peculiarly unattractive in tho expression and action of the 
Christ. 

Still, no ono more completely mastered, when he saw 
(lecasion, the sudden and violent actions of the human form. 
This was seen in one of those works of high art the de- 
Btmction of which the world has most reason to lament — 
namely, TttiatiR Peter Martyr (see woodcut), formerly in 
SS. Giovanni o Paolo, which perished by fire in tho sacristy 
of that church in 1866. 'That picture combinedhis greatest 
qualities as a figure and landscape painter. The furioos 
spring of tho murderer has overthrown his victim, on whoso 
robe his foot is so planted as to prevent the Saiut from rising. 
Tlic action uf the terrified attendant friar, as he flings himself 
forward to escape, is unequalled in impetuosity, and may be 
taken as an instance of a certain imitation of Idickael Angela, 
traceable in some of Tili'an'e works at his most vigorous 
period ; and seen again in a minor degree in his Baochns 
and Ariadne. The little angels with the palm of marfyrdom 
above, to whom the Snint lifts his dying gase, were the 
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perfection of colour and grace. This work may be quoted 
as the culminating example of the union of subject and 
accesBories — the deed of violeiico, aptly enframed in a scene 
of forest loneliness, and in an atmosphere of solenui and 
declining light. 

A fourth instance of a subject, which, though entirely 
legendary in character, Beiree merely as an occasion for the 
display of his fascioating conception of grand and artless 
nature, is the large altar-piece of the Presentation of the 
Virgin, in the Venice Academy. Nothing can be more naive 
than the contrast between the grave greybeards and stately 
beautiful women, assembled in a crowd below, who look on 
with wonderment at the pretty child, holding up her little 
blue garment daintily with one hand, as— like a royal beir, 
no ways disconcerted by her conspionoua position — she 
ascends alone the steps of the Temple, at the top of which 
the High Priest, attended by a Levite, stands ready to 
receive her. Windows and balconies ore full of spectators, 
while alone on the right hand sits an old woman selling 
eggs, and looking on at the tomalt with evident curiosity. 

As a specimen of grandeur of treatment in a single 
figure may be instanced the St. Jerome, in the Brera ; one of 
the maturcst efforts of his brush, where the splendid treat- 
ment of the wild landscape, in which the half-nude old man 
is the solitary habitant, baa a solemn weirdness of effect 
unequalled in art. To the study of this picture and of the 
Entombment may bo tracod some of Vandyke's highest 
inspirations. 

Wo have alluded to Titian'^ picture of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, in the National Gallery. No man ever entered 
the domain of fable with such luxuriance of imt^nation 
and consistency of conception. The creation of the Bacchus 
nnd Ariadne may be said to make a third with that of 
Sbakspeare's Midsummer Night's Dream and Milton's 
Comus ; each given in their own proper language. Here 
the beauty of the landscape — the heat of the atmosphere — 
the ardent action of the young God, leaping, with fluttering 
rod robe, and one foot suspended in air, from his leopard- 
drawn chariot — the headlong flight of Ariadne — the rabble 
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rout — infunt famis, dranken old satyn. bekntifol women 
" dropping oduuiB, dropping wime " — with clustering vine, 
tunbourine, barkiog dog, &c. — all tbie forma a whole, ao 
perfect in itself, that the tniad consents to its reolitj as to 
that of an historical picture. This ia one of four pictures 
painted bjthu master, in 1514,fi>rDuki.' Alphonsoof Fernua. 
Two of tlio four arc in the Gallery at Madrid^the firat, 
a Sacrifico to the Goddess of Fertility. On the right band 
of the picture is a statnc of tlio Goddess, with beantifal 
fToiDOQ making offerings; while the whole centre is occupied 
by a swarm of children and Cupids, in livory form of frolic 
and sport — plucking fruits and pelting each other. " Nothing 
can be mure adapted than this picture for the study 4^ 
Titian's delicacies in colour, in the distinction by half- 
tints and half-shadows of so many similar forme and 00m- 
pl.riom."' 

The second is a Bacchanal ^representing a party of 
youths and maidens, chiefly uudrapcd, revelling in the open 
air — drinking, stuffing, and dancing in groups. The only 
Academic figure is a Bacchante sleeping, all flushed with 
wine, in the foreground. This picture is not so well pre- 
served as the last. 

The fourth and last of tlio scries is the Feast of the Goda. 
coDunonccd by Giuraiiiii Bdlini and completed by Tilian, 
with a landscape and cnstle evidently borrowed from his 
native Codorc — now in possession of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, at Alnwick Costlo. A copy, supposed to be by 
PouMiii, is in the Sctitch Academy. 

Of the same class of mythological subject — of his later 
time — oro the Diana and ActRon, and Diana and Caliato, in 
the Bridgewatcr Gallery. Hero the juxtaposition of beautiful, 
nude female forms, with marble basin, architecture, land- 
scape, and distant mountains, shows Titian in bis most 
enchanting combinations. Tho same compositions in the 
Uodrid Gallery are on a much smaller scale, and little 
more than sketches. The Diana and Actteon is of gi«at 

Of a different class of idyllic feeling, unsurpassed in 
* Ucmomndum b; Sir C. L. Eutlik«. Mulrid, Ubi. 
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completenesB of poetic foucy, is the picture of " The Three 
Ages," also in the Bridgewater Giallery. A youth and a 
maiden— she playing the Int« — Bit in the furoground ; 
children, nndisturbed by a Cupid, sleep in the middle dis- 
tance ; and, further from the eye, an old man contomplatee 
two skulls on the ground. That calm sense of ciisteuce 
which is so principal a feature in Titian's creations, is 
nowhere more exquisitely given than in the young cotiple in 
front. There is no playing at Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
nor at Cupid and Psycho— they are simply youth and 
maiden — the one nude, and the other in beautifully coloured 
dress — but all unconscious of the anomaly, and knowing 
nothing more than that it is a pleasure to breathe such an 
atmosphere, side by side. 

It would have been strange if the Goddess of Beauty 
herself had not claimed the tribute of ZViian's brush. He 
has given her in various forms, most of them frequently 
repeated. In the Bridgewater Gallery is the " Venus ^ la 
Coquille," from the Orleans Gallery— a single figure rising 
from the sea, and drying her hair — a shell floating near her. 
Two repreaentations of the Goddess reclining on a couch 
are in the Uffizi ; while Venus on a couch, with Cupid 
holding a mirror to her, is in Uadrid, in the Hermitage, 
St. Petersburg, and at Lord Ashburton's. — Venus and 
Adonis, she endeavouring to keep him back from the 
chase, wilh Gne dogs, is in the Madrid Gallery, and also in 
the National Gallery. " The Adonis head in Madrid is not 
so good as that in the National Gallery — his right leg also 
inferior — the Venus better, though injored ; the rest about 
the same." * — Of the Princess Eboli, mistress of Philip II., as 
Venus, reclining on a concb, with the Hing, or some other 
cavalier, sitting by, there are several examples, slightly 
varying in form ; the male figure playing the lute, or the 
harpsichord. The best is in the Fitzwilliam Mnsemn, Cam- 
bridge ; two more are in the reserved rooms of the Uadrid 
Gallery ; another in the Duke of Alva's Collection, lUadrid. 

With Titian also commenced that form of fimcy female 
portrait which, under various diggniees, afforded opportunity 
• McmaniDdDm bf & C. I. EutUka. Madrid, 18S9. 
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for the dolinoatiou of youth and bonuty. Of this olaas is 
the Bo-oaliod " Daaghter of Titian," carrying, with both 
arms npliftod, either a plate of frnit or a ctuket above her 
head. The beat—with froit— is supposed to be the example 
in tho Berlin Musonm, In Madrid tho b^'antiful womuui is 
cunTortod into a Salomo, cairving the head of John the 
Baptist in a charger.* The original of these pictures 
could hardly bo Titiaa'a daughter Lavinia, who married 
eofly, bat rather Violante, tho daughter of Falma Veeekio, 
sometimes called Tilian'% BoloTed, but too young to have 
been more than hia favonrite model. 

" Titian and his Mistress," so-called, roprcsents a bcautifnl 
woman, with a mala figure holding a mirror behind her. 
The original of this ofteu'repcated subject is in tho LouTre, 
where, however, tho male figure bears uo likouess to the 
great master. Other gmndly-troattNl, siatcly impersonations 
of beauty are tho so-called " Bella di Tiziano " in the Pitti ; 
another of similar title in tho Sciarra Palace, Itome. Also 
tho "Flora"— by some connniH8enrs pronounced to bo by 
Palma ; a lovely woman with flowing hair, and white, 
delicate under-garment, holding flowers, in the Uffizi. In 
such flgurcs, Titian so fills his canvas with the qualities of 
light, breadth, and colour, that though crnvcying no eleva- 
tion of cbaroctor, or depth of eipression, beyond serene or, 
as in the Sciarra lady, haughty beauty, tlio eye asks for no 
more. It follows that when Titian grapples with particular 
and individiuil charnctera ho imparts to tliem a simplicity 
of high breeding, an case and grandeur — in sliort, a nohlo 
approprifttBiiess — which place him foremost in the ranks 
of the true p.irtntit-paiuter. His male portraits are too 
numerous to particularize. He is seen in great perfection in 
Florence, viz. tho Cardinal Ippollto do' Medici in a go^eons 
Hungarian drONS, and the poet Aretino, in the Fitti ; the fine 
fiill-lcngth of Philip II. in the some gallery and at Madrid, 
also, half-length, in tho Gorsini Palace, Borne ; tho Duke 
of TJrbino. Francesco della Rovcre, in armonr, with red 
drapery ; tho Duchess of Urbino, an elderly but still beau- 

rfpTSKDtatiuiu in tht Mutcum, 
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tiful woman — both in the Uffizi; the marvellous portr&it of 
Fiue III., the nobleet type of feebleneBa of body and strength 
of charoctei, of which bo many repetitions and copies of 
different sizes exist, in the Hermitage G&Uety ; the same 
Popewiih an attendant — nnfimshed — in the Naples Musenm. 
Highest of all as a delineation of character, which no his- 
torian con surpass, is the portrait of the Emperor Charlee 
V. on horeeback, in the Madrid Gallery. This is porhape 
the most remarkable picture existing of any individual, for 
here Titian has sounded a greater depth of individual expres- 
sion than any other of his works exhibits. It is said that 
Charlee V. objected to sit for his portrait, or even to be 
steadily looked at, but that he made exception in Titian's 
favour. However this may have been, it is evident that we 
have here the impression on a great pointer's mind of a 
grand, mournful, solitary, and inflexible ruler, satiated with 
power, and disappointed with all things. The Emperor is 
represented in armour, with couched lance, on a black 
Flanders horse, with red saddle-cloth, in full action. The 
pale, emotionless face, with its powerful jaw, is seen in 
profile — the impersonation of a spirit of Bigotry and 
Despotism, of strength and will, rather than that of a 
living man^ond doomed to ride on, trampling all before 
him, till he reaches that distant monastery where he ended 
his days. However injured, this picture can never lose its 
solemn, weird effect. 

Tilian also appears as one of the latest painters in fresco, 
in two religious buildings at Padua— the Scuola del Santo 
and tbe Seuola del Carmine. In the first, a legendary tale 
connected with St. Anthony, he is seen in three of the subjects 
— a jealous mnn killing his wife, a little child miraculously 
testifying to the innocence of its mother, and St. Anthony 
restoring a youth's broken leg. In the Scuola del Carmine — 
the history of the Virgin — tbe beautiful picture of Joachim 
and Anna, with a glorious landscape, is by him. 

In his treatment of landscape Titian may he said to have 
completed the development of a school already intioduced by 
Giomiini BeUini and Cima da Conegliano, and subsequently 
taken up by the Carracci and Domeniehino, and so trans- 
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auHedto Clamdeaad Potttin. In his landacftpe tnckgronndfl 
■U the fiualutioality, both of the eorljr Netherluid mutera* 
«Dil of his Italimu preooraore, disappoare, and in every respect 
they stand on » level with tho maturity and puctrj of hie 
flgore Bubjecta. Not that his landscapes partake of the sane 
oalm and Bercnity. Here and there, as in his Diana and 
Action (Bridgowater House), a mouutaiu dJRtauce ie seen, 
bathod in all the tints of the rainbow ; or tho background 
oonsists of rich wood and homely hamlet or farmhonse, 
as in tho exi^uisito Christ and Magdalen, and Holy Family 
with St Catherine, in the National Grallery ; but oftener ho 
revels in grand and sterile peaks, taken from the Dolomite 
forma of tho Friuli hills, with a gloomy stormy sky, and 
watery slanting lights, of a sublimity of treatment in which 
he stands alone. In only one pieture that we know — namely, 
the grand upright landscape in Buckingham Palace — has 
ho confined himself to landscape alone, independent of all 
figures, except those of cattle. But it is certain that iu 
several— as for example the Preaching of John tho Baptist, 
in Devonshire House — the figures are only tho pretext for a 
richly poetical landscape with wild, hilly forms. 

Titian painted into extreme old age, and indeed is believed 
not to have ceased wielding the brush till his death by tliu 
Plague in 1576. His figures in his latest works lose their 
decision and correctnoee, but his lights still play round thetn, 
and his colours do not fade. There arc beauties still iu his 
Anunnciatiou and Transfiguration, in S. Salvatore. Venice. 
In tho Battle of Lepanto, at Madrid, paiutc<1 when he was 
believed to be ninety-four, " the flying figure of Fame is absord, 
butthe armour and purple lake drapery are still Titianesqne.'t 
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HiB latest work, cnt eliort by hie death, ie the Piet& in the 
Academy at Venice. 

This great painter formed very few scholars, bat had 
many imitators. They endeavoured to adopt his style ; and 
if thoy have left no work of the highest rank, tliey wore at 
least preserved from the errors of maDoerism by following 
nature in the path to which they were guided by him. 
Among these are many artists of his own family — his brother 
Franeegco Veeellio, by whom is a clever altnr-picture in 
Berlin; his son Orazio VeceUio, a distinguished portrait- 
painter ; his nephew, Jlfarco YeccUio, the faithful companion 
of his joumeys, by whom are some tolerably good works iu 
the palace of the Doge in Venice, and in 8. Giovanni 
Elemosinario. Santo Zago also, and Qirolamo di Tizlaito, 
properly speaking Qirolamo Dante, are good copyists of the 
master. 

Bonifaaio. This name is now claimed by a family of three 
painters, all from Verona, who have a common character of 
art. No attempt has yet been made to distingoish the throe, 
and the elder and more remarkable, to whom the appellation 
Boni/azio Veneziano properly belongs, can only bo identified 
by bis superiority. He died in 15iO — the second Bonifazio 
in 1553; and the third was still painting in 1579. The 
principal pictures known under this name arc imbued with 
the Venetian feeling and colour of TUinn and Palma, and, 
though sketchy in treatment, have a charm of picturesque- 
ness both of figure and landscape, almost peculiar to 
themselves. The finest specimens have passed under the 
names of Qiorgione and Titian. To Giorgione was long 
ascribed the fine picture of the Finding of Moses, in the 
Brera, which forestalls the charm of WaUeav,'% best groups. 
Two large works, called the Triumph of Religion and the 
Triumph of Science— formerly in the King of Holland's 
Collection— were attributed to Titian. The one represents 
Christ on a car drawn by animals symbolical of the Gospels, 
with Fathers of the Church turning the wheels, with Patri- 
archs going before, and Madonna and Saints following after. 
The other shows Time seated on a oar with globe and com- 
passes in his grasp, drawn by nondescript animals, and also 
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preocduil and followed by figures. Tlie Ividscmpe is fine, tba 
heads ekctchy and empty, but charming in colonr, Pictoraa 
of Ac Bonifazio stamp are nomoroas in Venice, often giTien 
to Srhiaainf and othora of the achool. And as thej contain 
no profound ftioliiig. their superficial qualities have snifered 
especially from the qsdbI pictorial lot, thongh wh«n tolerably 
prescrvul they have altrnys a charm for the loven of Yene- 
tian art. Che/i-d'ieurre are seen in the Accaileniia — the 
Adoration of the Kings, with a beautiful landscape ; the 
story of Vivos and Lazarus, a largo picture of ronoaDtic 
beauty ; and an upright picture of splendid colour, the 
Judgment of Solomon, with figures of Venetian gentlemen in 
the foregniimd. 

Boni/azio is also found in the Fitti — a Christ among the 
Doctors (callud Boni/nzio Bovtbo — an carlioT Crcmonese !) ; 
a RcpoHO in Egypt, called Parif Bordone ; and two fine works, 
the Suns of ZiUnlec and the Itetum of the Trodigal, in the 
BorglK-Ho Pnlac-e. Also in the Colouiin Palace is a Madonna 
and tinintM. Good ppecimcns arc at Petworth ; in the Koyal 
Institution, Rlinbiirgh; and in the collection of the late 
Sir ChnrloH EoMtlnkc. 

Piili'hni Vettfziaiio is a far coarser and feebler imitator of 
Titlau, whose works have hitherto been included under the 
great master's name ; a Aladoiina and Child in the Ui&zi, and 
a Madonna with Hnints and Donor in the Oasscl Gallery, by 
PoUdoro, arc Iwith called Titian ; nW a Last Snpper, in 
the Venetian Academy. 

Andrea Sekiariinc is a good imitator iif TiHaii. A beautiful 
.\doration <)f Iho Slicphcnls by Inm is in the Bclvedcrti 
Gallery at Vienna ; alHo an execlUnt Moiloniia with Angels 
(wholi'-IeuKth figures), in the Acmlcniy at Venice ; the 
Munl(!r of Alx'l, a pic-ce of fine foreshortening, with a 
beautiful wiMxled landscajie, in the Pitti PoIhcc. and many 
i>tlierH. Four limdticHjies of riili, guhlon tones, are in 
Haniptim Court I'aluce ; slid a Dtail ('lirist, supported by 
augcls, with iTom-ph <if Arimathco, life-Biio figures, is in 
Stafiford House. His colouring is fine, Imt his hciuls are 
generally nnniiianin^!. and his fonuH can'li'sn and imdecide«l. 
A ChriKt bcforo Pilate, in the Naples Gallery, is ascribed to 
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Schiavone ; it is full of the defects we have mentioDed ; the 
head of Pilate is, howeTer, admirable. 

Domenieo Campagnola, who worked conjointly with Titian 
in the Scuola del Santo, is an inferior imitator of Titian. 

Parit Bordone, bom at Treviso— 1500-1570. Though 
Tenetiau in edncation, this fine painter took a path peculiar 
to himself, and it is only a very inexperienced eye that can 
mistake him for Giorgione or Titian. He ia remarkable for a 
delicate rosy colonr im his flesh, and for the purple, crimson, 
and shot tints of hie draperies, which are UHually in Bmall and 
crumpled folds. Hia chef-^ieuvre in the Venetian Academy 
— a Fisherman presenting a ring to the Dogo, who sita in 
full conclave — a large picture, with numerous fignroa and 
fine architecture — may bo justly termed one of the moat 
fascinating works existing. The Emperor Augustus and the 
Sibyl, alao in the Accadcmia, is anothoi aplendid work. Hia 
Holy Families are not very frequent. One of great charm, 
the Madonna and Child, with SS. Francis and Jerome, 
aigned " Paris Bordonus TarviHius," is in tho collection of 
Prince Giovanelli, Venice, Another, much injured, ia in 
the Brignole Sala Palace, Genoa. He deals frequently in 
mythological or poetic subjects — Mara, Venus, and Cupid, in 
the Doria Palace ; Daphnia and Cbloo, half-lengths, in the 
National Gallery ; and in every form of a single female sub- 
ject — Judith ; a Lady at her toilette, &c.^iu which a beau- 
tiful woman con be introduced. He ia aeon therefore in great 
perfection in female portraits, and a picture in the National 
Gallery, a lovely woman of the Brignole family, aged 
nineteen, may be taken aa a type of a claaa of his works 
found in most large galleries. They abound in Genoa, 
especially in the Palazzo Brignole Sola, where a picture of 
a bearded man, in black dress and brilliant red sleeves, 
holding a letter, with elbow resting on table, ia one of the 
moat atriking. Also a female portrait, in gold brocade, 
with rose-coloured slcevea— the right hand holding a hand- 
kerchief, tho left a book, with finely-coloured flesh, is very 
effective. A composition of Bathsheba, with two female 
attendants, and fine architecture, signed on base of colnmn 
a " Paridia Bordono," belonged to Herr Zimmermann, keeper 
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of tho Uunich Gallery. Tvo pictures, each repraeentuig ■ 
boautifal woman, and each ascribed to Giorgiime — the one at 
Lord Eufiold's, Wrotham ; the other at Longford Castle — Mre 
both by Pari* Bordoiw. The Goatnrioa b^giog Christ to 
heal his servant — a picture of lifo-Bize fignrca, in Lord Bote's 
gallery — is » fine spocimen. Part* Bordone excelled both in 
landscape and architecture. A Kcpuee in Egypt, with fine 
landscape, is in tlie Bridgcwatcr Gallery. An Aunimciatien 
in the Siena Gallery gives occasion fur grand architoctore 
nith landsciLi>c. 

Franeesi-o tie Domenirit was the only pnpil of Porta 
Bordoiie, thungU not recalling the manner of his master, 
but rather that of Giorgione. He is seen in a signed portrait 
of himsolf, larger than life, in tlio collection of Edward 
Cheney, Esq., and iu a pictaru of a Procession, in the 
Bacriiity of tlio Cathedral at Treviso. 

Wo concludo this account of the Venetian artists who 
flourislied toward the uiiildle of the sixteenth century with 
BatlUta Franco, il Semulti, who utndied in Bome, and is 
classed aiuoug the imitators of Mtchiie' Anyclo. In the emkll 
number of his works existing in Vciuce, ho appears as a 
mediocre follower of the Florciitiuo or Soman style, which 
he combines with that of Venice. He is very pleasing in 
small docoratiouH in the cumpartmonis ef ceilings, ns iu the 
Scala dOro of the I'aliicc of the Diige, and in a chapel of 
S. FranccKco della Vigna, at Venice. In larger works 
(the most important arc in this same chapel) ho is more 
mannered. He is seen iu " Christ Ix^uring his Cross," in the 
jUanfriii Giillury. A fine portrait of Saiisaritto, attribntcd 
to him, in the Berlin Museum, is believed to be by Loreaxo 
Lotl... 

The school of Venice coutinned to floiirit>h, and to retain 
a real and vital originality, for a much longer period thiui 
any other sclntol iu Italy, This superiority is to be attribntcd 
on tlie one hand to certain favnurable external circnmstnucoe, 
and on the other ti> the healthful principle of the school 
viz. the KtuUy and imitatiun of nature. It cannot be said 
that the artists of the second half of the century, whom we 
now proceed to consider, equalled in their collectivQ ex- 
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celle&ce the great masters of the first half, bnt in single 
inBtancee they are frequently entitled to rank beside them. 

At the head of these is Jacopo RobuKti, anmamcd, from his 
fether's trade, t7 Tintoreilo {the dyer), 1612-1594. He was 
uno of the most vigoroQB painters that the history of art 
eihibits; one who sought rather than avoided tfao greatest 
difficulties, and who possessed a true feeling for animation 
and grandeur. If his works do not always please, it must 
be imputed to the foreign and non-Venetian element which 
he adopted, bat never completely mastered, and to the times 
in which he lived. In our next chapter we shall say more on 
this head: here it is sufficient to remark that Venetian art had 
fallen into the mistaken path of colossal and rapid productive- 
ness, and that Tiniorel was the painter who paid the greatest 
penalty for this taste. His off-hand style, as we may call it, 
is, it is true, always full of grand and meaning detail : with 
a few patches of colour he eipreBses sometinies the liveliest 
forms and eiprcssions ; bat he fails in that artistic arrange- 
ment of the whole, and in that nobility of motives in parts, 
which ore necessary exponents of a high idea. His composi- 
tions are not eipreased by finely studied degrees of participa- 
tion in the principal action, hut by great masses of light and 
shade. Attitudes and movement are taken immediately from 
common life, not chosen from the best models. With Titian 
the highest idea of earthly happiness in eiistence is expressed 
by beauty ; with Tintoret in mere animal strength, some- 
times of a very rude character. 

The manner in which Tiniorel formed his peculiar style, 
resulted from the reproach at that time cast apon the Vene- 
tian school. He was for a short time in the school of Titian, 
but not continuing on good termd with his master, he soon 
quitted him, in order to follow a path of study of bis own. 
In the painting-room which he occupied in his yonth he had 
inscribed, as a definition of the style he professed, " The 
drawing of Michael Angela, the colouring of Titian." He 
copied the works of the latter, and designed from casts of 
Florentine scnlptnre and from the antique, particularly by 
lamplight, in order to exorcise himself in a more forcible style 
of relief ; he also made models, which he lighted artificially, or 
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which ho hung ap in hia room, for the porpom of nuatering the 
peispoctive appcuunccs, bo little studied hj the TanetiuM. 
By these means hs nnitad great Btrength of shadow witb llie 
Venetian colunriug, which gives b, peculiar character to his 
pictures, and ia vuiy siiccesEifiil when limited to th« direct 
imitation of nature. But setting aside the impossibili^ of 
combining two such totally diSercnt excolloncosos the ooloar- 
ing of Tllinn und the drawing of Mlehael Angela, it kppeais 
that Tintoret'a acquaintance with the works of the last- 
iiunctl master only dovulopud his tendttncj to a naturalistic 
style. That which with Mieltail Angrto was the symbol of 
a higher power in Nature, was adopted by Tintorel in its 
literal form. Michael Angela made use of nude figures in 
his Last Judgment to express his original and poetic thongbts 
with nlujtract Inrgcuees. Tintorel introduces them as mere 
idle accuiniHinimcntti, for the sake of their fine muscular draw- 
ing or foreshortening. The works, even of his better time, arc 
generally ulight in treatment ; later they Lecuiue unnieaniug 
in invention, and coarse and mecluuiical in civcution. Added 
to this, a premature darkening of the colonrs, oiving to bis 
using a diirkly coli>ure<l canvas, has lowered most of his 

Under these circumstances it is not surprining that Tin- 
loret'it piirtniits should belong to the better class of his 
works. Here his coneojition is grand, his colour golden, aud 
gnnerally combined with a punr and m<)rc careful execution. 
Grand male iHirtniits are in the Fitti aud Uffizi galleries. 
Two male portraits^onc young, reading, the other agcd^ 
aro in the Ooh>nua Puluce. Home : also a male portrait iii 
tho CaNwd GalUiry. A young Durazzti, in tight black dress 
and white sk'oves, next a table with clixik, in tlie Dowager 
Dumzzo Palace, (]enoa, is a fine example. Several of firsts 
rate quality aro in English galleries, among them two youthful 
Dukes of Ferram, with servant and page, offering np their 
devotions in a church, in the collection at Castle Howard. 
Next to these in interest aro those of his historical pictures 
(chiefly dating from his earlier time) in which he has intro- 
duced a rich piH'tieal landscape A Soerilice of Isaac, aud 
a Temptation of Christ, aro iu Castle Howard ; a party of 
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SfoeicUDS, in the galler; of the Duke of Sntherland, in 
London ; also Esther before Ahasnerns, at Hampton Court. 
Alb^ether the eatlier piotureB by Tintorel are not only more 
glowing in colonr, but of n finer and more naive composition ; 
for instance, the anbject of Vulcan, Venns, and Cupid, in the 
Pitti Palace. Tiie same romarka apply to his sacred 
subjects : the Birth of the Virgin, with a glory of angela 
nboTe, in the aacristy of S. Zaccaria at Venice ; an altar-piece 
in 8. Gioranni e Paolo, the Itfadonna with Saints, and 
kneeling senators; another in the Venetian Academy; and 
others elsewhere. Also a spiritedly conceived Adoration of 
the Shepherds, at Castle Howard, and a fine Entombment 
of Christ, in the Bridgewater Gallery. Among his most cele- 
brated and powerful pictures is the Miracle of St. Stork, who 
appears, descending bead foremost, to reecne a tortured slave 
from the hands of the heathen,in the Academy at Venice.' The 
building called the BcDoIa di S. Rocco at Venice is a perfect 
gallery of Tintoret. No less than fifty-seven works by this 
astonishing painter ore seen — most of them lai^e, and eJl the 
figures life-size. The finest and pcrhapiH the most perfect by the 
master is the largo Crucifixion, painted 1565, in the room called 
the Sala dell' Albergo. The palace of the Doge also possesses 
a large number of his works. In the latter is his well-known 
Parodiso, eighty-four feet long and thirty-four feet high, 
like almost all Tinloret's works.f painted in oil. It is in 
the larger council chamber, sow the library, and contains an 
innomorable and unpleasant crowd of human figures; each 
group apparently alike distant from the eye, and therefore 
alike indistinct. Many of the figures, however, display much 
skill ; and those of Christ and the Virgin are fine and 
dignified. A small and admirable sketch of this picture by 

* A powerful jketcli for this work, rormsrly in Mr. Rogera' Gullerj-, is 
now In th* poMe«»ion of the baronsM BnrdMt-Coutt.. 

t BoschiDi (Ricche Uintre. &c., ed. 1671) nifntioni tomt frescoei by 
rintorrf of ooniideinble eilenl nt the Campo de" Ge.ulli ; otheis at the 
Serviti; others on a home in the Sestier del Cnttello. Those on the 
eiterhr of the Pslnzzo Gnuoni BTe tngrared by Zuetti (Vnri« Pitture n 
fresco de' prinoii»li in«eslri Veaeiisni. Ven. 17B0). In the Publit 
LibrBry sre two picluro of grfat aiie by Tmioref, reprtsenting Mirnclc 
of St. Mark : one, the RemoTsI of his Bones from Aleisndri* during a Stomi. 
which iMvea tha relies untouched, though raging around them ; th« other, 
the Seacoe of ■ Toutig Han from Shipwreck bf the Saint'i agency. 
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Tinloret's own hanil is in the Lottrre. Fonr good mythcv 
logiciil pictnres arc also in the saloon of the Anti-collegio, in 
the Doge's palace. The Hnrriage nt Cana, in the sacristj of 
the Salntu, is a work of uiiigniticL'ut effect On the other 
liand specinicDB of Tinlorel'e lc««t attractiTC etyle may be seen 
ill two cnonnons pictures — a. Last Jndgment, and the 
Adoration of tbo Golden Calf, iu 8. Maria dell' Orto ; and 
in a Lost Sojiper in S. Trova«o. Nothing more ntterlj* 
(lorogntory both to the dignity of art and to the natoie of 
the subject can be imagined tlinn the treatment of the Last 
Supper, which, thongh containing fine qualities of art, is 
here dcgradc<l tu the condition of a vulgar revel. It is 
strange tbut such a conception of tliis Rihjoct should have 
.been ventured on scarcoly a hundred years after tlie creation 
ii! Leonardo da Viiu'Cg great work. 

Among the seliolarB and iitiJtutorH of TiHtortl, his son 
Domenico Tintoielto, amlJatiib Zfii/fciiAoniniei', a Gorman, nwy 
l>e Inmoumbly mentioned. Another scholar, Antonio Vasn- 
lacch!, called I'Alienge, transplaut^-d the style of this master 
to tlie (jniet city of Petugiti, having executed ten large wall- 
pictures for the church of S. Pictro there. 

Several coutoraporories of Tiulord fluurished in Verona ; 
they stand in close relation to the school of Venice. Their 
principal pictures are lo be seen iu the churchci:, and in the 
gallery of the Palazzo del Oonsiglio. in Verona. To these 
belong Kii'ciilu GiulJiiM, whtiso figures unite a peculiar 
graudeur witli an expression of engaging geutlcuess. He is 
uecn in frescoes iu ^. Maria in Orgimu, Verona, and also in 
tn'o pictures of peculiar costumes, of the male and female 
members of the Giusti faniily, in the National Gallery. — 
iliamhatitiiia ilal Mora, calle<l II Mora, a scholar of Torhido : 
his pictures are uupassioiiud, but somewhat exaggerated. — 
Domcniio lUcil, called lirittatorcl, iuoto celebrated iu Verona 
than the last uamed, but a meiliocrc artist, though generally 
clever in execution.— Poo/o Fariiiaio, sometimes grand, and 
the worthiest prcdecesnor of Paulo Veronese, of whom we are 
about to speak, Farinalo, tltough not always free Irona 
exaggeration, is clever and powerful, and is pleasing from 
his truth of imitation. 
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AnloHto Badile, another Veronese, is known to have been 
uncle and first teacher of Paul Veronese, and a work by Iiiin 
in the Verona Gallery, and a Presentation at Turin, show 
the connection l>etwe6a the maeter and the scholar, especially 
in treatment of architecture. 

Paolo Cagliari, of Verona, called Paul Feronoe^lSOO- 
1588 — is st»tcd to have derived inetruction from his father, 
Qahnele Cagliari, a sculptor, as well as from his uncle above 
mentioned. Ho found no favour at first ia Verona, and 
painted at 8. Fermo and at Mantua before proceeding to 
Venice, where he further formed himself, especially in 
colour, after Titian, It is true he did not equal that master 
in the perfection of his flesh tones, but by splendour of 
colour, assisted by rich draperies and other materials, by a 
very clear and transparent treatment of the shadows, by 
comprehensive keeping and harmony, Paolo infused a magio 
into his pictures, by which he snrpasBes almost every other 
master of the Venetian school. Never was the pomp of 
colour ao exalted as in his works ; which may be likened to 
concerts of enchanting music. This, his peculiar quality, is 
most grandly developed in scenes of worldly splendour ; he 
loved to paint festive subjects for the refectories of rich 
convents, suggested of course from particular passages in 
the Scriptures, but treated with the greatest latitude, espe- 
cially as regards the costume, which is always that of the 
artist's time. In these and similar examples we have the 
most gorgeous display of grand architecture, of splendid 
gold and silver vases and utensils^ and tlie most brilliant 
costumes; above all, he presents us with a powerful and 
noble race of human beings, elate with the consciousness 
of existence, and in full enjoyment of all that renders earth 
attractive. That which distinguishes Paul Veronese fh)m 
Tintoret, and wliich, in bis later period, after the death of 
Titian and Michael Angela, earned for him the rank of the 
first living master, was tlie vitality and poetic feeling which, 
OS far as it nas possible, he infused into a declining period 
of art. At the some time be adopted in many respects the 
naturalistic tendencies with which he was surrounded, so 
that his ctanpositions may be occasionally said to ran wild. 
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Tlia bo»nty of hie fignres is more addressed to the aeaaea 
than to the soul, though even the moat snperficwl at his 
inDnraerablo works have B feeling for grace and a plenitnde 
of life which at that tima had entirely departed from the 
otlicr schools. In hia later works, however, his colooring is 
sallow and negative, and rondcrcd even inharmonioas by the 
intntduction of a fiery red. 

Little is known of Paul Veronege'e life except that he 
onco jonmeyod to Rome in tho suite of tbe Venetian Am- 
bassador, Grimani. Otherwise Venice seems to have been 
his principal reaideace, whence he gave forth those anine- 
roua grand dramatic compositioDs which give an air <^ 
Italian splendour to every gallery they adorn. Titian is 
aaid to have done justice to tlio powers of this great painter, 
and to have recommended him to assist in the decorationa 
of tho Great Council Hall (now tho Library) in the Dncal 
Pulace, all of which were destroyed in tho great fire often 
alluded to in 1570. Hero ho so distinguished himself that 
the Seuatc rewarded him with a gold chain. 

His nest great work was on tlio ceiling of the Sacristy of 
S. Sobostiiiiio, which le.1 to a coiiimisaiou from the monlu to 
undertake tho decorations of tho entire church, within tho 
walls of which ho ultimately found sopnltnro. No juster 
idea of the power and versatility of tho master's hand can be 
gathered than in the numerous works that adom the walls 
and altars of this church ; we can only mention tho throe 
largo pictures, ropresonting the History of St. Sebastian, 
executed 15C0-1565. Tho finest of these, representing 
tho Saint going to martyrdom, belongs to tho year 1565. 
Tho scene is laid upon a flight of stops before a hoilding : 
St. Sebastian, a fine, powerful figure, is hastening down 
them, while at the samo time bo turns to his fellow-sufferers 
itiarcus and Blarcellinus, who follow him, bound, and points 
towards heaven with an inspired look. One of thetn is 
gazing on him with the profoundest faith, tho other is 
looking round at his sorrowing mother, who seeks to tnm 
him from his purpose with her entreaties and reproaches. 
On tho right a grey-headed father is ascending the stops, led 
hy youths ; women and childreu also endeavour to interoept 
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the martyrs, who oontiDtie the p»th that leads to death with 
the noblest tranqniltity. Nnmerona figures are seen on 
balnstradea and roofs, clinging to pillars, and crowded 
on the stairs, looking on in the greatest excitement. This 
picture dieplays a beau^ of composition, a ricbnees, without 
a redundance of subject, and a power of expression and 
colour which in some rospecta entitles it to be considered 
the noblest of Paul Veronete'a works. The two other 
pictures represent St. Sebastian pierced with arrows, and 
etretcbed upon the rack. The first is of the finest invention 
and execution. The saint, bound to a colomn, is looking 
longingly towards heaven, where the Madonna appears 
accompanied by angels; next the saint are two splendid 
female figures, also praying to the heavenly vision ; farther ' 
below are throe kneeling saints who regard the martyr with 
looks of astonishment. In the last picture it was not pos- 
sible for the painter to idealize the horror of the scene, so 
that, in spit« of its masterly conception, it does not stand 
comparison with the othoi two. The large wings of the 
organ, painted about 1560, contain, on the onter side, a 
beautiful representation of the Temple ; on the inner side 
the miracle of the pool of Betheada— the last again one of 
the most admirable of the master's productions. The lame 
and sick, seated along an arcade, ate connected with the 
utmost skill iu one group. An old man upon crutches 
is pointing with eager gestures to Christ, who has just 
hefJed a cripple by the power of his word ; behind, the 
Apostles are helping others of the healed out of the water. 
Among tho ceiling pictures of this church the Crowning 
of Esther by Alutsuerus is tho best. Unhappily these 
splendid works have suffered irretrievably by restorations. 
He is also seen in numerous works of various periods, 
and of the finest quality, in the Accademia. Further, the 
church of 8. Francesco della Yigna contains choice speci- 
mens, especially an altar-piece of the A[adoniia and Child 
with Saints, which is further interesting as being of that 
latest style of arrangement subsequently adopted in the 
Netherlandish School, and in a Marriage of 6L Catherine. 
Another Teraifm of the same subject — a fine picture — is in 
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the collection of Cottnt Senugiotto, in Venice. In liis 
sativo Yorona he is seen in the grand Uarfyrdom of SL 
George, in S. Giorgio Ua^ore, though of unequal eiccntion 
— tho lower portion being the inferior ; also at Vioenxa, 
whore tike Cena of Pope Oregoiy, dated 157*2, in the refeC' 
tory of tho Monte Berico^thongh moch damaged in the 
war of 1848 — still presorvcB a grand air. Tlie Brera 
G«llor7 ie rich in his works ; among them one of peculiar 
splendour and originality ^tbroe male Saints and a Priest, 
who is reading from a church volume supported by a grace- 
ful young boy, hj way of loctom. The Turin Gallery also 
poBSCHSce cheft-tCixttvre. Nur is the master less fully and 
grandly represented in the Northern Galleries — iu Vienna, 
Munich, and especially in Dresden, where he takes prece- 
dence over all tho other examples of Venetian art. The 
Louvre, too, has a largo number — both liirge and small — 
the Marriage at Cana, ono of his largest productions, of 
which wo shall spoak further ; and tho Pilgrims at Enunaus, 
ono of his most intorosting works. Ilere the painter has 
introduced a large family, supposed to be his own, with 
an eiciuisite group of two girts in the centre caressing 
a large dog. The llcnuitage Gallery, Petersburg, also 
includes sovoral of liis works, among them a chrf-cTatiFre, 
tho Eutouibmcut ; itud, lastly, tho National Gallery boasts 
his grandest and most intact work, tho Family of Dariua 
before Alciander, origiuiilly paiutcd for the Pisani f<unily, 
and preserved in tho Pisani Palucc, Venice, till purchased 
by the British GoTcmnicnt in 1857. This picture is in 
itself a schodl of art, where every quality of tho master 
is seen in perfection ; his stately male figures, his beantifnl 
women, his noble dog, his favourite monkey— his grand 
architecture, gem-like colour, tones of gold and silver, 
simrkling and crisp touch, marvellous facility of hand, 
and nurivallcd power of composition. 

Paul VeroneKB great reputation rests, however, principally 
on his generally colossal rcprcsontAtions of festive meetings. 
Tho most celebrated of these pictures is tho Marriage of 
Cana, in tho Louvre, thirty feet wide by twenty feet high, 
formerly in tho refectory of S. Giorgio Mo^ore, at Veniceu 
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The Bceno is a brilliant atrium, Bmrousded by laajestio 
pillars. The tablee at which the gaests are eeated form 
three sides of a parallclograin ; the guests are supposed to 
be almost entirely contemporary portraits, so that the figures 
of Christ and Iho Virgin, of themselves sufficiently insigni- 
ficant, entirely sink in comparison. Servants with splendid 
vases are seen in the foreground, with people looking on 
&om raised balustrades, and from the loggie and roofs of 
distant houses. The moat remarkable feature is a group of 
musicians in the centre in front, round a table ; also portraits 
— Paul Veronege himself is playing the violoncello, Tintoret 
a similar instnitnout, the grey-haired Titian, in a red damask 
robe, the contra-bass. Another somewhat smaller repre- 
sentation of the same subject, full of new and spirited 
motives, is in the Brcra at Uilau ; a third in the Dresden 
Gallery. Comparable in size and richness, bat not in 
excellence, with the picture in the Louvre, we may mention 
the Feast of the Lovite, in the Academy at Venice (formerly 
in the refcctJiry of S. Giovanni e Paolo). This ie also a 
gigantic composition, beneath on airy arcade, which divides 
the whole into three groups, with a town view behind. The 
chief incident is also mode subordinate here, while on the 
other hand we have a nomber of the most charming epi- 
sodes : the halberdiers hastily swallowing down their portion 
of the feast upon the stairs ; the majordomo speaking with 
a Moorish servant, &c. Christ at the table of Simon the 
Publican, with the Magdalen washing hie feet— another 
scarcely loss gigantic picture, in the Louvre — is much 
Himpler in arrangement than other works of this order, and 
is distinguished by fine heads, and especially by a very 
noble Christ. Another representation of this subject is in 
the Brcra at Klilan ; a third, in the Marcello Dorazzo 
Palace, at Genoa. The Supper at Emmaus also often occurs -, 
for inatance, that in the Louvre and in the Dresden Gallery. 
After the master's death his heirs finished several festive 
pictures of this kind from his designs, though of course 
they are deficient in that fulness of life which forms the 
pervading character of hia original works. A somewhat 
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empty " Phariaee's FeMt," ot this kind, is in the Aeademj 
Kt Vonice.* 

Paul Veronete haa left bat few portraita, bat those ara of 
great tnorit. One, half length, of two malo fignrea, a man and 
a boy, in tho second room of the Caaa Torrigiani, Florenoe, 
has tho master's signaturo, with date 1557, and inscription 
on a lotter on the table. Thie is a Sue work, and curioos in 
the hietory of the master, as act showing stroDg signs of bis 
manner. Another malo portrait, in green, is in the Colonna 
Palace, Rome. 

It would be difScalt to mention a simplo Madonna and 
Child by Pavl Veronete : ho seemed to need a larger field 
than sach a form nf art afforded. 

His scholars and imitators of his manner are very inferior. 
Among tlicm are his brother Benedetto CagUari, and his B(hi8 
Carlelto and Gabriele ; also Ben/atio, called dal Frito, hia 
nephew, and hia rclfttivo Maffeo Verona. Of higher merit ia 
Gian BallUfa Zdutti, by wluin) is a largo Presentation, in the 
Berlin MuriGum. 

'While the application <if the Venetian principle — the tmi- 
tation of natuTO— hud given flo peculiar a direction to Paul 
Verotuse'e style, it was to bo expected that some painters 
woald seek to render Nature even in her commonest aspects, 
and that thus genre, as it ia called, would also be cnltivnted. 
This accordiiigly took place in the eeliool of tho Bamani : its 
founder and chief master was Juenjio da Ponle {1510-1592),f 
samamed Baeeano, from Lis native town at tlic foot of the 
Cadoro Alps. Ho studied the works of Titian and Bonifatio 
in Venice, and at first practised in tho manner of these 
masters. He aftcrwarils rotamed to his native place, the 
environs of which appear to have first suggested bis par- 
tioulnr stylo of composition. Ho selected those sabj'ccts 
in which ho could most extensively introduce landscape, 
with the people and accessories of the lower classes of life. 
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These he coaoected with eventa either from sacred hietor; 
or m^hologr, sometimes treated with sufficient dignitjr, of 
which the Good Sajnaritoa, in the National Gallery, is an 
example. At other times he represented simple scenes of 
country life— cattle, markets, &q. — without any particular 
reference to history. Or he would even omit figures alto- 
gether and merely introduce huildingB, with animals, instm* 
ments of agriculture, kitchen utensils, and still life. The 
worbs of Jacopo da Pottle have often a solemnity of low 
tones in landscape and sky which are very attroctiro. His 
conception of landscape stands in a position, both interest- 
ing and charactoiietic, toward that of liia Venetian pre- 
docoseore. Giocamii BeUiai places his figures in the crystal 
air of an Italian morning ; Titian and Tinlorel give us 
daylight, mighty, while anbdued ; hut Basgano throws a 
lui;id grey over his landscape, and carries the eye to the 
solemn twilight spread along the distant horizon. This 
peculiarity of feature is partly accounted for by the position 
of the town of Bassano, which is wrapped in an early 
tvWight by the high mountains above it on the west. The 
manufacture of copper yessels at Bassano, which are placed 
out in the principal street, also gives a clue to the frequent 
introduction of these ntensQs in his pictures, where th« 
hrilliaucy of their metallic sparkle is especially valuable. 
Tliey servo also to assist in hiding the feet of his figures, 
for which feature Baggano and his Kchool seem to have had, 
liko Bonifazio, no aptitude. 

The piny of light is one of the attractions in the art of 
this master ; his colours are also gem-like, especially bis 
greens, whero he exhibits a brilliancy peculiar to bimself. 
Occasionally also ho is seen in silvery tones of great 
charm. His lights are boldly impinged on the objects, 
and are seldom introduced except on prominent parts of 
figures, on tlie shoulders, knees, elbows, &c. In accordance 
with this treatment, his handling is spirited and peculiar, 
somewhat in the manner of liembraniil ; and what, on close 
inspection, appears confused, forms at a distance the very 
strength and ningic of hie colouring. 

In his native town ate two of his finest works— St. Martin 
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dindiDg his Cloak with the Beggar, and the Baptism of 8. 
Lucilla ; tbo firet in the Unnicipttlitit, the last in the church 
of S. Valentino. A noble work, also, a Scpose in Egjpt, is 
in the Ambrogian Libnuy at Uilan. Bat his niLire cns- 
tomary subjects are those which ponnit of Tarioos animals, 
iniplemciite,aDilotber objects of still life; Each as the Natinty 
— Christ driTing the Money-chaugere from the Temple — the 
Four Seasons, &q. Faroarite figaros are often repeated, his 
heads are taken from a few cvcr-rcciirring models, and one 
of his dnnghteis is at one time the Qacen of ShelxL, at 
anotlier a Magdalen, or a pcosBiit girl with poultry. 

That, with such flue qualities of art and fueling for nature, 
Bauano should excel in portraits is not surprising, and fint: 
specimens exist iu most Italian galleries. 

JacopohoA four sons; all painters, ot KhoaiFraneetco and 
Leandrv were tho most remarkable. One ot Franeesfo's best 
works is among the ceiling paintings of the Duge's palace 
at Venice (Sala ilello Scrntiino), aud represents tho taking 
of Fadiia by night. An Ascension, over the high altar, in 
S. Luigi de' Francesi at Itome, is also not without meAt 
A good picture by tennifro, reprcsentiiig the Trinity, ie in 
S. Giovanni c Pooln, in Venice ; also a Raising of Lazanis, 
in tho Academy, and a repetition in the Naples Gallery, in 
which the figures, though somewhat mechanically arranged, 
are upon tho whole finely painted, and full of expression. It 
is true the astDnielimcnt of the bystanders is directed more 
to Lasarua than to Christ— a remark ivliich wo are the more 
tempted to make because it applies to many pictures of this 
later Venetian school. In their great manual skill, and in 
thoir reliance on a close imitation of Kuturc, they gradually 
omitted to give due prominence to those higher allusions 
which belong to subjects of this class. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

or ABT. — THE MAHMRIiTS. 

The meet brilliant period of Italian art, that whicli tanhraceB 
the lii'e of Baphael, resulted from a combination of numerong 
influences from witlun and without, of the most varied kind. 
To describe the rapid decline aud dispetBioa of the some in 
all their bearings, would be an historical task of no small 
extent. We must therefore content otuselves with merely 
giving the necesBary heads. 

As regards the middle of the sixteenth centnrj, no imme- 
diate inflnence from the great hietorical events of the time — 
the Beformation, the great eopremacy of Spain, &c. — can be 
admitted ; or if so, only in a ver; limited degree. It was not 
till a later period, about the beginning of the seventeenth 
oeHtuiy, that these and similar causes began to operate on 
art. The means of education which eusted about the year 
1580 difiered doubtless in many respects from those of 
SaphaerR time ; but the eabjects of art and the demand for 
her productions continued essentially tho same ; the latter 
only increasing in amount. Let as rather seek for the 
causes of change in that necessary condition of all things 
in this world to rise, flourish, aud to decline, from which no 
period of art is eiempt. In that of which we are treating, 
the decline may be traced in increasing rapidity from about the 
year 1530 ; so that most of the scholars of tho great masters, 
indeed some of their own later works, are not exempt from 
its infinence. The following is a rittimi of the features 
indicative of this decline, which were common to tho schools 
of all the great masters ; and if we here introduce a number 
of painters who arc known as especial mannerists, it does 
not at all follow that their works are inferior to many by 
Gialio Itomano, and the nearest scholars of Michael Angela. 

The decline of art stands in immediate connection with the 
UDrivalled glories of the Baphaeleaqoe period. A climax of 
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escellence was tiM to luve boen Attained ; vjd it was now tbe 
general aim tn hold fast, if not to aarpass, that effect in the 
great works of art which appeared to have eanied for their 
authoTB tlieir nuivcntal reptttution. No ono remembered that 
the fouiulution of all artiHtiu greatness depended on tho myste- 
rious liMiiiiinf Itctivfon tho personality of tho paiatcr and his 
subjeet The nicretj external characteriiiticB of these gn»t 
masters became, thert-foro, tho objects of imitation : first with 
due modoHty, aud then with gradually increasing boldness, 
till the greatest ciaggc rations ensncd. That whic^b was 
flvcrlouki'<l n-sH cortaiul; that whit-h was least aiisccptible 
of imitutiim, viz. the deep poetic intention, the nublo and 
hanuonious conception, aud that arrangement which waa dic- 
tated by the higbcxt lawH. Many of tho painters in qnestiou 
would, fifiy years eitrlier, have done greut things ; thoy now 
fell into Tcpulsivo iimiuicrism, because no Itiuger supported 
by thoKe principles of lunnony aud l>eauty whieh. at the 
liejiiiuiiug of the sixteenth oentury, hod iiisptreil even luediocri' 
talent to m)blo puri)iises. Wicru immediate truth of nature 
was required — as, fur iustiiuee, in portraits — great eieoUenw 
was, however, displayed. 

A eonsiderahle sluire of the bliuue must lie imputed to the 
altered tastes of the jmtniu, and to the I'ousequeut eliange in 
the cxtemal jHisition of tlic jKiiiiter. Tempted by the 
splendid jiruduetious iif Jlnjihacru time, princes aud corpora- 
tions mm' thirsted fur tho possession of vast works of an 
olcvateil kind, which thus siKin hecunie (ilijeets of luxory 
whieh ev<-ry one sought to obtain according to InK rank wud 
niiiLUs. 'I'liat Kuch lu^iuries should lie sought f.>r also at tbe 
lo-ist iMwKible e\i>euditureof time or iimuey was oImi imtural : 
aud as iu {Hiiut of ulli'gorical or historiitil r<.!presentation a 
lowtr onler of eonceptiou was prcfirrcil to what was roRlly 
fine and elevattil, it followed that the supi-riieial and ready- 
haudid [Niiutcr invariably took pnvedeiico of one possoiscd 
of higher i]ualities. It is uii'laucholy to o)>Horve how tnnn 
this tiuie iiaintera and pstrinis coutributerl more and more 
to demoralize each other ; the one phiyitig the Jiort of ooor- 
tiers aud iiilri'juanls, lite other that of capricious tyrontii. 
Euonnons undertakings were now executed with the greatest 
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rapidity. "Wo paint," as Tasari eayB, "aii pictures in a 
year, while the earlier maetera took six years for one pictnre ;" 
and how colossal these works were we still sec iu the Sola 
Regia in the Vatican, and in the great saloon in the Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence ; while ho naiVely adds, " And yet onr 
pictures are much more perfectly eiecuted than those of the 
early school by the most distingtuuhed masters." (Preface 
to the Third Part of hie Biographies.) According to his 
letters Vaeari seems to have used his hands ns actively in his 
picture of the Sea-fight at Lepanto, as if he had been himself 
ongitgcd in the contest, and the greater the speed at which he 
painted the more does he seem convinced of the superiority 
of his powers. This conviction was shared by most of the 
popular painters of that time ; and if we here and there find 
cause to admire their works, in spite of the false conditions 
under which they were produced, it is only a further proof 
of the greatness of the period which preceded them. That 
the same corrupt taste which governed the lai^r nnd monu- 
mental department of art should also extend to the ctaee of 
easel pictures was inevitable ; nay, the union of intrinsic 
nothingness with a more careful outward execution is etitl 
more displeasing in effect, except where a happy turn for 
natural imitation gave such works a conditional value. 

In this part of the history of art a certain general fatness 
of style, chiefly proceeding from reminiscences of a Michael 
Angelesqne and liaphaelesqnc character, makes it difficult to 
enter into a classification of schoois. The venerable Michael 
Angela himself lived deep into the degenerate period ; how 
he actually viewed it was perhaps unknown to Vasart. 

In order now to do justice to the so-called mannerists we 
we are about to review, we must give a short summary of the 
fate of those schools we have already described. Those 
wliieh fored the worst were the descendants of the early and 
less developed schools where the influence of the old masters 
hod imperfectly taken root, such as the latest Feruginesque 
painters, the Al/ani, Adone Doni, and others, whose works, 
by the union of early and late defects, are sometimes 
peculiarly unsatis&ctory. Parallel witli these are certain 
2 o 
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Netherlandish atiiflts of the Bonum scboo), though these, npon 
the whole, uv not bo deficient in ezlenuJ qoalities. Tben 
follow the last followers of Leonardo in Hilfta — Lanini, 
Lomazzo, Figino, and others, who confined themselTes witbin 
more modeet bounds than those of Miekael Angela, but ar« 
ui>t the more grstofnl to the eye. ^~ext come the ecLooIb of 
the scholars of Raphael, that of Gialio Bonaano, and partica- 
larly the Genoese school of Peri'no dei Vaga, with tiie oBae\ 
of the former at the French coart. These ran attcrly wild ; 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, on the other h&nd (p. 182), took 
refuge in an empty naturalism, thongh, as r^ards Napleii, 
this may be aaid to have contained a germ of fntnre life. 
The scholnrs of Corretjgio, not to mention the last dregs of 
the school of Fcrrara, are praiorbially known as mannerists. 
Ab a relief to all this the school of Venice, with the works of 
Paul Veronr»« and the better prodactions cf his contem- 
poraries, may bo seen enjoying a second youth. 

In tho Florentine schoul the imitation of Michael Anifelo 
liccamo the first object. But Florence poseossee tittle bv 
Michael Angela if we except his works in sculpture ; the 
);rcatcr part of wliich arc not &eo from ciaggeration : thrso, 
however, were the works from nhich the Florentines cliiefly 
studied ; seeking to iniilate tho muscular markings displayed 
by violent action, without being sufficiently grounded in the 
necessary anatomical knowledge. Thus they were betrayed 
into Turioue errors: sumi'times mnrking themiisclesn-itbc^ual 
force in rcpnsc and in action, in delicate and in powerful forms. 
Satisfietl with this supimned grandeur of etyk', they troubled 
themselves little about tho rest. Many of tbcir pictures 
consist in a multitude of figures, one over tho other, so that 
it is impossible to say what part of the ground-plan they 
occupy ; figures which tell nothing hulf-nakcd models in 
academic positions. Heavy colours thinly appUeil, and 
defective muddling, suiwrsedo also the early intelligent 
execution. The more important of these artists are : 

Gii-rgio Vasari, of Arozzo (1512 157i), nn artist of versa- 
tile talent— historical painter and architect; he snperin- 
tended several buildings, and directed tlicir embellielimonts : 
Florence, Arezzo, liomc, Naples, are full of the wgika of his 
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flimsy hand. In Borne ho took chief part in the decoration 
of the already-mentioned Sala Regia in the Vatican, where 
the Popes gave audience to foreign ambassadors. Here, as 
in other apartments of this same palace, the triumphs of the 
Church were the subjects ; no longer, however, by means of 
lofty and moral symbols and allusions, but by direct heavy, 
matter-of-fact representations in large overladen pictures of 
battles and ceremonies. Instead, therefore, of enumerating 
the many unsatisfactory colossal pictures by Vasari, we may 
mention his excellent portrait of Lorenzo de* Medici, in the 
gallery of the UflBzi, at Florence, and that, frequently re- 
peated, of Cosmo I., in the Berlin Museum and other galleries. 
Vasari^B greatest merit, however, consists in his literary 
labours: his biographical account of the artists (Yite de' 
piu eccellenti Pittori, Scultori, ed Architetti), published in 
1550, and a second improved edition in 1568, was the first 
important work on the history of modern art ; without which 
our knowledge of single masters and of the development of 
schools would be poor and fragmentary. Numerous omis- 
sions, with chronological and other mistakes, demand a very 
rigid criticism, but upon the whole, considered as the first 
comprehensive work of this kind, compiled chiefly from 
verbal tradition, it is worthy of confidence. Added to this 
we remark a certain fairness of tone, limited, however, chiefly 
to the Florentine masters, which, in a painter living in the 
midst of various pursuits and contending interests, is no 
slight merit. Finally, the style in which he writes has 
made his history of art agreeable to all i*eaders, and given 
an incalculable interest to the subject. Vasai-Ts descriptions 
are often full of freshness and liveliness, and his anecdotes 
invaluable in the history of men and manners. 

Francesco de' Bossi, sumamed "dc* ScUviati" after his 
patrons, was a friend of Vasari, and allied to him in style. 

Aynolo Bronzino was another intimate friend of Vasari, 
an imitator of Pontormo. His portraits are fine, though his 
colouring is often inferior. A Descent of Christ into Hades, 
in the Uffizi, though cold, is carefully painted, and not over- 
mannered. In the Palazzo Yecchio, Florence, there is a 
small room with finely-executed frescoes by him. An 

2 o 2 
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" Alitor; " in tbo National Gallery U a remarkable example 
of Bromino. 

Alumndro AUori, nepbew and acholar of BrmuiNo, i^ with 
the exception of a few delicate and careful portratta^ tqtj 
mediocre. 

Santi TIti or (fi TUo, also a scbolar of Bromiito, is occm- 
Bioually le§B manucred. 

Battiiia Naldini, Bernnrdino BajhaetlU, called Poeeetti, 
and others may be merely named. 

The second period of Florentine art attached itself later 
to the better prodnctionB of this school. 

The general cormptioti of the Mannerists did not extend 
to the Sieneso in an equal degree ; Areangialo SalivAeni, 
Francetco Vanni, Dotxenko Matutli, and others, often display 
Home clcTcmcss at this degenerate period, with an ii^nnons 
iidliorcnco to nature, although they never rise to the sim- 
plicity of the earlier mnstcrs. 

One of the most spirits adherents and imitators of Michael 
Angela is MaTeo di Pino, or Miirco da Siena ; ho practised 
art in Naples, where many of his works are to bo met with : 
they contain clever and spirited portions, with much that ie 
affected and insipid. 

But the completcst degeneracy is to bo found in Bome, the 
very place in whicli tbo greatest nmnber of the most perfect 
models exist. Little that is deserving of record waa pro- 
iluced hero in these later times; and from 1570 till 1600, 
every variety of manner contributed by turns to debase the 
lilts. Pope Gregory XIII. and liis successors erected many 
buildings, and ordered many paintings, but rapidity of hand 
iiliine had value in their eyes, and art was degraded to the 
liiwcst mc4:banical labour. 

The bcKt among tbo artists of this time is Girolamo 
Si'-iolanU da Sermonela. who endeavoured to adhere to the 
stylo of the schofd oi Baphael ; an eicellcut Pieta by him is 
in the gallery of Count Itaczynski at Berlin. An Adoration 
of the Shepherds, in S. Maria dclla Pace, at Rome, i^ in ex- 
pression, colouring, and appropriate representation, ajileMsing 
picture. On the other hand, his frescoes in the Bemigina 
chapel of S. Luigi do' Francesi are already much manneisiL 
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Pa»qitaie CtUt da Jeti painted in fresco the MBrtTrdom of 
St. Lftwrence above the high altar in S. Lorenzo in Pania- 
pema at Komo. The excellence of the drawing ehowB one 
of the beat scholars of Michael Angela. 

Taddeo and Federigo Zaeearo are both insipid and trivial, 
with a disagreeable smooth manner; yet we find in them 
the elements of considerable talent, particularly in works 
where portraits are introduced, which compelled them tu 
adhere more closely to nature. This is evident in their 
historical paintings in the castle of Caprarola.* Also in 
the admirable portrait of a Man with two Dogs, in the Pitti 
Palace. Among other works, Federigo painted the cupola of 
the Dnomo of Florence; it contains a mnltitade of figures, 
some of most colossal dimensions. A satire of the day 
concludes with these lines : — 



Bat this has never happened. Federigo was also an author, 
and evidently sought to rival Vtuari: he wrote a theoretical 
work on art,} filled with " intellectual and formative ideas, 
substantial snbstaucos, formal forms," &e. : he calls philo- 
sophy and philosophizing "a metaphorical, allegorical 
drawing." Just as empty and inflated as these words ore 
the greater number oJ his pictores. Here and there, however, 
his original gifts got the better of his false principles — as, 
for instance, in the Dend Christ surrounded by Angels, in the 
Borghese Palace at Rome, which is a picture of great effect. 

Agottino Ciampelli, by birth a Florentine, and a scholar of 
SanU di Tilo, deserves notice hero for his graceful row of 
angels with votive offerings on the walls of the apsis of S. 
Uuia in Trastevere ; also for two pictures in S. Pudenziana 
at Rome, representing pious females interring the bodies of 
martyrs. With much mannerism he still displays a feeling 
for eiprcssion and simple beauty. 

• Illustri frntti FBratiiasI coloriti net R«al Pakzio dl Cmprarola diii 
fiaUlli Taddeo, Fedtrigo «d OiutUdo Zaccari, dis. ct inc. dii 0. G. dt 
Prenocr. Ronw, 174S. 

t L' id*« d«' Scnllori, Plttorl eH Architrtti; Torino, 1607. Tiun art 
oIm other ihart writing* bj Znecaro. 
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Qiutrppe Ceitare, il Cavaliere ^Arpiuo, is m better artist: 
he flourislicd, hoireTer, more towuds the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. We find in his works less of the 
deplorable maimer jnst described, with ta intellig^it clear 
colonring, and s fluid touch. Among his better works are the 
ceiling frescoes in the choir of S. Silreetro a Monte Cavallo 
at Home. He fonned s large school, by means at which he 
directed the Roman practice, and presented a decided oppo> 
sition to other masters, particnlsrly to the school of the 
Carraeei, to whom we shall presently advert 

A certain reaction against the decline of art was opposed 
by Federigo Barocdo of Urhino (1528-1612). originally a 
scholar of Battitla Frmuo. He attached himself srane- 
what less superficially to the study of the great mastera, 
especially to Corre(igio, and may take the same rank 
OS Paraieijianino. His merit did not lie in any depth of 
meaning or power^his conception is sometimes highly 
affected ~ his expression sontimental, and his colouring, 
thongh often of an agreeable harmony and depth, yet rouge- 
like in tlio cnmntions. His better attributes sro a very 
animated and decided emotion, and also a tender idyllic 
eharacl^ir, to which his dexterously- treated light colours and 
chinroscum, which somctimea anticipat« Suhent, give a 
higher charm. When employed in the Vatican, at Rome, 
some of hie rivals sought to take hia life by poison : this 
determined him to retnm to his home, and there to execute 
his numerous commissions, while his pictures, being dispersed 
to various parts of Italy, excited great interest One of his 
principal works, a colossal Descent from the Cfohb, iq the 
cathedral at Perugia, is not without grandeur in the agitated 
group surrounding the fainting Virgin. A Madonna upon 
clouds, with St. Lucy and St. Anthony, in the Louvre, has 
more technical merit. Christ with the Magdalen, in the 
Oorsini Gallery at Itome, is, for truth and naicele, one of the 
best of his works. A largo Madonna interceding for the 
poor, in the gallery of the Uffizi, is well painted. Ban>eeio 
is also seen in an unfinished picture of fine imagination — 
the Descent from the Cross, with the Archangel sheathing 
hia aword — in the Arciginasio, Bologna. This picture is also 
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interesting to pointers, for the grej preparations of &e flesh. 
The wor^ bf him in the Vftticnn and in the Borgheae 
Palace are less remarkable. 

Among Baroecio'a followers is Crida/oTO Bonealli (U 
Cavaliere delle Pomarance), by vbom many, chiefly mediocre, 
works eiist ; the best, perhaps, are in the Cupola of S. 
Pudenziana. Also Oiovanni Baglione; several artiats in 
Genoa, and others. 

Equal degeneracy appeon in Bologna, where, as we have 
seen, the style of the Roman school had been transplanted 
by Saphaera scholars and imitators. 

Prospero Fontana, Lorenzo Sabbaiitti. Oratio Sammachini, 
Bartohmmeo PoMeroUi, are the foremost masters of this 
periud, though seldom more than mere mannerists. An 
admirable Madonna, by Sdtiiatini, however, is in the Berlin 

Lavinia Fonlana, the daughter of Protpero, has moie merit ; 
her painting is clever and bold : in portraits, especially, she 
has left excellent works, 

Ditmisio Fiammiago, properly Denyi Caltart, froni Ant- 
werp, who received his education in the school of Protpera 
Fonlana, is among the better artists : he is certainly not free 
from mannerism, but is distinguished by a warmer colouring, 
which he probably derived from his native country. Barlo- 
lommeo Cesi also deserves to bo favourably mentioned, as his 
pictures, like those of Lavima JWana, show a closer 
attention to nature. 

Lastly, Luca lAmght, a Bavonua painter, may be mentioned. 
A picture in S. Benedetto, Ferrara.is signed and dated 1561. 
He is seen in the Pinncoteca at Bavenna, also in his chief 
work, a Carriage at Cana, in the refectory of the Cfimal- 
dolese Convent. He is weak and pale, with whitish draperies. 

Barbara Longhi da Bavenna was the danghter of Luca. 
A picture by her, formerly in the Castellani Collection, 
Turin, is dated 1589. 

Francesco Longhi is of the same iamily, and with the same 
whitish draperies. 

In other places we find similar works and workmen : all 
may be passed over, with the eiceptiou of some Genoese 
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ftrtiste, irhere PertHo Jet Vaya bad sprad the Bomui st^le. 
The brothors Andrea and Otiatio Semini may be meDtioned, 
bnt more particulRrl; Luea Cambiato {L%dietto da GrHova), 
who, notwithstanding mnch numncrum, oocaaionAllr pli«acs 
by a cloTor uid aonnd conception of nstiire. From amongst 
the Neapolitan tnanncriatB of this time we most except 
Simonc Pupa tho yonnger, who retained an agreeable eim- 
plicitj, and diBtiugniahod himself by correctneGS of form : 
liis most important works are the frescoes in the Chorch of 
Monte Oliveto at Naplus. 



KCLBCnc SCHO0I5. 



RESTORATION AND SECOND DECLINE. 

MABTBBB OF THB BEVBNTEBHTB AMD XIQHTKEKTH OSHTUBm. 



BOLSCrriG SCHOOLS. 

Thb immediate effect npoa'art of the renewed activi^ of the 
ItonuiD Catholio Church, consequent on the Beformatiou, nas 
very apparent in Italy, and as eftrlj as the latter part of the 
BLitoenth century we trace the freeh development of Italian 
pointing in many central localities. 

The chief paiutere of this time (that is, the end of the 
sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth century) are 
known by the name of the Eclectics, &um their having endefk- 
VDored to select and unite the best qualities of each of the 
great masters, wiQiont however ezclndiug the study of nature. 
This eclectic aim, when carried to an extreme, necessarily 
involved a great misconception; for the merit of the earlier 
maaters consisted strictly in their individual and pecnliar 
qualities ; the ondeavonr, therefore, to combine characteristics 
essentially different was inherently fslse. 

In opposition to these Eclectics arose another school, whi(^h 
sought to form an independent style, distinct from those of 
the earlier masters. This freedom was based on an indis- 
crimiutte imitation of common natnre, conceived in a bold 
and lively manner. The artists of this direction are distin- 
gnished by the name of the Naluralitli. Each doss, how- 
over, exercised an influence on the other, particularly the 
Naturaluti on the Eclectics ; it is thns frequently impossible 
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to diBtingniBh, with perfect preciaion, the utista oi the one 
Bohool firotn thcwe of the other. 

The moBt importuit of the Eclectio schools wms thmt of 
the Carracei at Bologna ; its fonnder, properlj apeakiiig, ms 
Lorlonco Carraeei (1555-1619), a scholar, firat of Protpcro 
Fimlaito, and afterwards of Ttntoret, in Venice. He pMseed 
his youth in conetant and doeo attention to gtadies which 
had become a dead letter among the utiets of the time, and 
which eipoaed him to much ridicule and oontcmpt : bat this 
only made it the more evident to him that reform was 
desirable, and that it had become necessary to introduce 
roles and well -understood principles into art, to counteract 
the lawless caprice of the matmerista. But since a declaration 
of war, under these circnm stances, was no light undertaking, 
he looked round fur powerful assistance, and found it in the 
persons of bis two nephews, Agottino and Annibale Carraeei 
{Agofl. 1558-1601, Annib. 1560-1G09). They were sons of 
a tailor ; Agotlino having been intended for a goldsmith. 
Annihale for his father's trade. Lodorieo observed a talent 
for painting in both, and took npon himself to educate them 

la concert with them he opened an academy at Bologna, 
which bore the name of the JitcamtHinati : this tho Carraeei 
furnished with all the m.'ccssary means of study — casta, 
drawings, and engravings; supplying living models for 
drawing and painting, and providing instruction in the 
theoretic dcpartmonts of perspective, anatomy, &c. Fnrthcr, 
they superintended and din^tcd the studies of their scholars 
(many of whom had bad reason to complain of the super- 
ciliousness of tho older masters) with judgment and kindness. 
In spilo, therefore, of tho oppositiun of the established 
painters, tho school of tbo Carraeei became more and more 
frequented, and it was not long bcfure all tho other schools 
of art in Bologna were closed. 

The study of nature, and a combination of the eiceHonces 
of the great masters, were the fundamental principles of this 
school. A sonnet by Agostino Carraeei remains in which he 
defines the principles of the school agreeably to this system. 
He says : " Let him who wishes to be a good painter aoqaira 
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the dtisigD of Some, Venetian action and Venetian ntanage- 
meut of shade, the dignified colour of Lombartlf (that is, of 
Leonardo da Vinci), the terrible manner of Michael Attgelo, 
Titian'B tmth and nature, the saveceigD puritj of Cotreggio'B 
Rtylo, and the just Bymmotry of Raphael ; the decorum and 
well-grounded study of Tibaldi, the invention of the loamed 
PrimeUiceio, and a little of Pannigianiao'e grace; or without 
HO much study and weary labour, lot him apply himself to 
imitate the works which our Niccolo (deW AMiale) has left 
us here."* This patchwork ideal, the impossibility of which 
WO have already alloded to, constitated only one transition 
step in the history of the Carraeci and their school. In the 
prime of their artistic activity they greatly threw off their 
eclectic pretensions — they neither needed the decorum of 
Tibaldi nor the invention of Primalieeio — they had attained 
an independence of their own. The imitation of the great 
masters, where it is apparent, is no longer lifeless and super- 

■ "Chi farsi un boon pittor cerra, e da^ 



Id moua coll' ombrBr Veneiiano, 
E il degno colarir di Lombanlia. 




Di Michel ADEiol U terribil Tii, 

11 nro oatural di Tiiiaoo, 

Del CotTeegio lo stil puro e lornna. 




Del dollo Prim.iliccio 1' iDTentare, 
E UD po di grHiia del PaTmigiiinino, 
Ma seoia tsnti .tudj, e Uoto ileoto. 
Si ponga 1' opre solo ad imilare 
Che qui liuciocei il noetro Niccolino." 




The above tr.nilalion differ, a little from that given by Heir K 
The pasiflge "la moua coll' ombrar Veoeiiano" hi» been lupposed to 
chiefly to TM»rtt. (S« Malvaeia. quoted by Fu.eli, Lectura, ]. ii 


■>,.': 



ilillai. 

in lulj to attitude or action: Ihns the eipreuion "naa bella moua" ia 
L-ommonly applied to aa academy figun. " Venetian shade " waa dd doubt 
intended to be undentood leu eicluiiiely. The management of abade in thii 
school generally correspoDds »ilh the eSecti we >ee in the open air: the 
intentett darks are conflned to hollows; all other shades are considered u 
leuer degrees of light : thus the mut&ble iccidenti of light e«ldam interfere 
with the permanent qualities of colour and form. The eipreesion " the 
juit symmetry of Raphul" wai perhapa intended to relate to the balaUM 

portions of the human form. — U. L £. 
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ficul, the mere plAgiariam of single fefttnres, 1>at is iKther ■ 
thoroughly ondoratood and utistio approprifttiMt of Uisir 
highest qualities, bcuing the character nther of rivirj than 
of imitatioD. It is tnio that the eclecticism they origiiutlly 
professed often left itfl tisccB in a coldness, stiffiieaa, and 
acadcmicftl conscioiiBness, which oScnd tlie spectator ; but 
we are inclined to moderate eycn this criticiBm when we 
consider the difficulty of opposing fresh ideM to the ex- 
t^^crated mannerism then existing, and when we consider 
also tfa&t it was the individnal energy of these pointers which 
forced tliem a way through the trammels of imitation. They 
possessed a true feeling for tho higher subjects of art, and it 
was by their own marrelloas zeal that they attained a con- 
siderable, though not a perfect, harmony of corresponding 
style. In some respects they adopted the bold DAturalism 
of their times, moderated and refined by an acqnaintanoe 
with tho great models of antiquity, and with those of the 
period of Raphael. 

The merit of Lodorico Carracci is rather that of a teacher 
than of an independent and productive artist. The greater 
number of his works are at Bologus, particularly in the 
Gallery : iu general composition they are seldom attractive 
or dignified ; the ability they evince is rather to be songht 
iu single parts. Among tho finest of those in tho Gallery is 
a MatloDuo, in a glory of Angels, standing on the Moon, 
with St. Francis anil St. Jcromo beside her (tlio picture was 
taken from 8. Maria dcgli Bcalzi) : tho Madunna and Child 
are painted nith peculiar grace, and with a happy imitation 
of the chiaroscuro of Correggio. In the same collection there 
ia a Birth of tho Baptist, with much that is attractive in the 
truth and artlcssucss of certain portions. In tho oonvont of 
S. Hichclo in Bosco, at Bologna,* ho painted (with his 
scliolars) scenes from tho history of St. Benedict and St. 
Cecilia ; these, in like manner, have, some of them, a character 
of grauJonrand grace. The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, 
in the Berlin Museum, on tho other hand, is insignificant in 

• II aniiitro di S. ^tichcl 
Comicci e di 
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conception. We remark that it was Lodovico Carracci who 
first dwelt, in his pictores, on the pathos of sorrow, whence 
resulted the many Ecce Homos and sorrowing Virgins of 
the Bolognese school. A large Pieta, of terrible but truly 
natural grief in expression, is in the Corsini Gallery at 
Borne. A colossal Ecce Homo, of beautiful and mild ex- 
pression, though not of corresponding power, is in the Doria 
Gallery. Several pictures in the Louvre — a Madonna, an 
Adoration, and others — betray, in character and mode of 
light and shade, the study of Correggio. 

Agostino Carracci^ on the whole, painted less; he was a 
man of learned education, and superintended the theoretical 
instruction of the academy. He is also celebrated as an 
engraver. Among his pictures, which are rare, and remark- 
able for delicacy of treatment, the St. Jerome receiving the 
Sacrament (from the Carthusian church at Bologna) is the 
most important picture in the Bolognese Gallery. The com- 
position, like that of all the great works of the time, has 
the appearance of contrivance, but the picture has truth of 
character, and contains much that is good in detail. The 
infant Hercules strangling the Serpents, in the Louvre, of 
very energetic character, is by Agostino, though imputed to 
Annihale Carracci, 

Annibale Carracci is the most distinguished of this family. 
In consequence of his studies in Upper Italy, we find an 
imitation of Correggio, and afterwards of Paul Veronese, in 
his earlier works ; but after his residence in Eome, his own 
powerful style, formed under the influence of the works of 
Raphael and Michael Angela, and of the antique, as he under- 
stood it, developed itself in a new form. Annibale does not 
always please ; his forms have often something general and 
unindividual, and are deficient in true enthusiasm: as if, 
fettered by the sense of the naturalism against which ho had 
to contend, he had l)een afraid to trust his own inspiration. 
Yet, for all this, if the spectator be just, he will always 
recognise the greatness of the painter in the power which 
pervades his works, and, where his feeling for nature is 
allowed to have scope, in his freshness and vigour. In the 
Gallery of Bologna there is a picture by him from the church 
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of S. Giorgio, in which the Uadotuw is in the naaiin^ at 
Paul VeroneK: the Inimiit and die little St John in tlutt of 
Correggio ; St. John the EvaDgeliet in that of Titian, while 
the St. Cathcriuo resembles Parmrifiartino. We find ^""ilKr 
motives is & largo picture of St. lioch distribating alma, in 
the Drcedeu Gsllery, one of his most celebrated works. 
AnnUiale is mui^t hsppy in small compositions, sach as 
MadonnaB and Hulj Families. A very graceful picture of 
the kind is in tlio Tribnnc st Florcnoe ; anotber in the 
Museom at Berlin. One similar to the lost-mentioiicd is in 
the Louvro, whoro there are also a larga number of his 
pictures of various periods. A Pictit, often repe«ted, is 
excellent A Dead Christ in the lap of the -Madonna, with 
two wooping boy-angels, is citrcniclj well composed : sod 
the Virgin particularly has sumctbing of the dignity of the 
masters (.if tlie I>cginning of the century. A beautiful replica 
iif this picture is in the Borghosc Gnllcry at Rome, another 
iu tlie Museum at NnplcB. Also tlio ncll-known picture of 
the Throe Slarys, at Castle Howard, is of singular gi&ndenr 
and pathos in the expression of grief. The series of fr^Koee 
of mythological designs in the Fomcse Palace at Bome,* 
and particularly in the so-eolled pnllery of the palace, is 
generally considered bis best petfoiTnance. Indeed these 
works may bo accepted as tlic fairest criterion of the school. 
Artistically e])caking, they claim the utmost admiration : in 
the tcclmieal process of fiesco we know no more finished 
specimens. The arrangement on the arched ceiling of the 
great saloon is only surtiasscd (and that it is true, in « 
different wiiy) by the Sistine Chapel. The drawing is alto- 
gether masterly both in the nude and in the draperies, and, 
us for as ficsco j>ermits, modelling, colouring, and chiaro- 
ai;uro may be termed perfect. Still, independently of the 
ostentatious stuiiy of Rapliacl and Michael Angela, which is 
everywhere appaient, we ORpccially feul the want of true 
life, of the real caiiotitj for enjoyment, which, in subjects of 
this kind, is Bbsulutely essential. In the composition of the 

• These hare been freqiifntly engrnrtJ : (he b«t Kork is — Galr rite 
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" Galntea " — ooo of the numy eiibjects represented— it is 
evident tbat tha fnllest enjoymeat of the senses was iutonded 
to be expressed ; its general expression is, however, cold and 
heavy, and the same may be said of other mythical subjects 
by Annibale ; though in mnny of them (for example, in the 
fkinoue Bacchante iu the Tribone of florence, and in the 
Uusenm at Naples) the colouring is masterly. The paintings 
in the Faivose Palace were AiniAale'e last important works. 
The parsimony of his employers provoked his anger, and 
had an unfavourable effect on his health, nhich was further 
injured by a journey to Naples and the persecutions he 
encountered from the Neapolitan artists. He died soon after 
hia return te Kome. 

Besides his historical works, Annibale was one of the first 
who practised landscape-painting as a separate department 
of art. In him and bis contemporaries the influence of the 
Netherlands and Venice, of Paul BtiU and of Titian, is 
seen united ; and they, iu tboir turn, laid the foundation for 
PouMin and Claude Lorraine. In many of Annihale'i his- 
torical pictures, as, for example, in several in the Louvre, 
the landscape divides the intorest with the figures. It is 
true his landscape is wanting in the charm which later 
painters attained, and also in the glow of colour which 
belongs to Titian. With oil bis lively feeling for grand and 
beautiful lines, and for a curreapondiug arraugomoiit of archi- 
tecture, Aanibale's landscapes still bear the Stamp of spirited 
scene-paintings. &Iauy of this description are iu the Doria 
Palace at Rome, and a very admirable picture of energetic 
effect and poetical composition is in the Museum at Berlin. 
Two small poetic subjects of Bacchus and Silenus are in the 
National Gallery. Two others, one of which directly recalls 
Paul Brill, are at Castle Howard. Genre pictures by Annihah 
also exist. The " Greedy Eater " in the Colonna I'olaee at 
Home, and another in the Uffizi, are interostiug proofs of 
the humorous vigour of which this painter was capable. 

A number of important artists, with various peculiarities 
of style, sprang from the school of the Carracci, in some 
respects surpassing their masters. The most celebrated an 
the following. 
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Domenico Zampieri, emuftmed Dowtenichiito' (1581—1641), 
a painter in whom worka, mare than in those of Maj othw 
artiat of the time, we ooatdonally obserre the «rtle88iieM 
and free conception of nature, which were peculiar to the 
contemporaricH of Baphael. Bnt oven Xhmenichino, od the 
whole, and in casentials, conl^ never cast aside the tnimnels 
uf his school ; thie indeed was to be the loss expected, «s he 
was not gifted with a particularly rich fimc;. He fro^ncntly 
made nse of the coinpoBitions of other artiste — as in his 
celebrated picture of the Commonion of St. Jerome, now in 
the Vatican— in which wo find a close imitation of the 
same subject by Agotlino Carracei. The imitation ia not, 
however, servile, and there is an interesting individuality in 
several of the heads. It was seldom that he succeeded 
perfectly in the Iiigher subjects uf inspiration. Among Ms 
best specimens aro the Four Evangelists, in the pendentivee 
of the ciip(da of 8. Andrea dclla \allc at Rome— wonderful 
compositions, in which the group of the St. John, snrrounded 
with angels, constitutes one of the finest efforts we know of 
this kind. In other historical pictures Domcnirhino is often 
cold and studiod, cspccjnlly in the principal subject ; while, 
on the other hand, the subordinate tignres have much grace, 
and a noble character of beauty. Of (his the two frescoes in 
S. Luigi at lEome, from the life of St. Cecilia, are striking 
examples. It is not the Saint herself, l>ostowing her goods 
from ft balcony, who constitutes the chief subject, but the 
masterly group of poor people struggling for them below. 
The same may bo said of the Death of the Saint, where the 
admiration and grief of the bystamlers are inimitable. Also 
of the Scourging of St. Andrew, in the chapel of that saint, 
next 8. tircgorio, on Monte CcHo at Home ; here a group of 
nomeu, thrust back by the escculiouers, is of the highest 
beauty. His most beautiful works aro at Fano, in a chapel 
of the Duomo ; they represent scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, painted in fresco. They suffered from the smoke, 
when part of the church was burnt j but wo can perceive, in 
the \'isitation — the best-preserved picture — a feeling for 

* Outlines ia LindoD, Yin et O'uri'ct, etc., t. Doiii«nii'hiDa. 
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beauty, a purity, candour, and mildness of expression, sncli 
as are perhaps not to be' met with in any of his other 
works. There are many beantifol parts in the frescoes, 
from the history of St. Nilus, which Domeniehino painted at 
Grottaforrata,* near Rome, and also in those of fl. Andrea 
deUa Vallo, at Rome, particularly the historical scenes on 
the ceiling of the tribune : they are nut, however, free from 
the faults above mentioned. His great altar-pieces, gathered 
together in the Gallery of Bologna, contain little more than 
theatrical attitudes. The Uortyrdom of St. Sebastian in 
S. M. degli Angeli, at Rome, is deficient in conception, and 
altogether the subject lies beyond the sphere of this master. 
At this time pictures of martyrdoms, in nhich Raphael and 
his times were so sparing, come greatly into vogue ; painters 
and patrons sought for passionate emotion, and these subjects 
supplied them with plentiful food. 

Another of Domeniekino'a best works, an oil-painting in 
the Borgbese Gallery, Rome, represents Diana and her 
Nymphs, some of whom are shooting at a mark with arrows, 
others bathing — a very pleasing composition, peculiarly fine 
in its lines, and full of characteristic movement; but even 
here the expression of the heads is not equally natural 
throughout. A beautiful and naive picture by this master, 
a guardian Angel defending his charge — a fine, splendid 
boy^from Satan, is in the Public Gallery at Naples. The 
half-length figure of St. John, looking upwards in inspi- 
ration, well known by HQller's engraving, though this is not 
quite true to the original, is in Prince NariEcLkin's collection 
at Petersburg. Another, not less admirable, is at Castle 
Howard. A fine St. Sebastian, with pious women dressing 
his wounds, somewhat recalling the Venetian manner, is in 
the Stadel Institut at Frankfort. 

Like Annihale Carracci, Domeniehino was invited to Naples : 
like him, too, he was persecuted by the Neapolitan painters, 
who tolerated no strangers. Of bis works in Naples the 
most important are in t!ie chapel of the Tesoro in the 
Dnemo. He died before their completion— it is suspected, 
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by poison. Damentchino was also an excellent landscape" 
painter. The character of his landscapes, like those by 
Anntbale Carracci, is decorative ; but it is united in a bappy 
manner with warmth of colour, and a cheerful, lively feeling. 
Excellent works of the kind are in the Villa Ludovisi and 
in the Doria Gallery in Home, in the Louvre, and in the 
National Grallery and Bridgewatcr Gallery, London. 

Domenichino formed but few scholars; one of them, 
Giambattisia Passeru is one of the most esteemed writers 
on the history of Italian painting. 

Francesco Albano (1578-1660).* Elegance is in one 
word the characteristic of this painter. He delights in 
cheerful subjects, in which a playful fancy can expatiate, 
such as scenes and figures from ancient mythology — above 
all, Venus and her companions, smiling landscapes, and hosts 
of chamiing Amorini, who surround the principal groups or 
even form the subject of the picture. But his works, both 
landscape and figures, have throughout a merely decorative 
character ; their elegance seldom rises to real grace ; their 
playfulness rarely besi)caks real enjoyment. Pictures of 
the class alluded to are not uncommon in galleries ; in the 
Louvre, especially, they are numerous. In the Borghese 
Gallery arc tlie Four Seasons, which might just as well be 
called the four elements (only one of them by his own 
hand), with others in the Colonna Palace. In the Verospi 
(now the Torlonia) Palace, are some pleasing frescoes of an 
allegorical-mythological nature, still preserved on the ceil- 
ings of the Loggia on the first story. Religious subjects 
occur less frequently ; but in these (some arc in the Gallery 
of Bologna), if not more profound, he appears more skilful, 
and is tolerably free from exaggeration and afifectation. 
One of his most graceful and frequently repeated composi- 
tions is the Infant Christ sleeping on the Cross. 

Albano formed various scholars at Bologna and at Rome. 
The best of these are: — Giovanni Battisia Mola, b, French- 
man, an imaffected painter, by whom there are some good 
portraits ; also Pier Francesco Mola, from the vicinity of 
Como, excellent in historical pictures and in single figures, 
♦ Outlines in I^nndou, Vies et QCuvrcs, etc., t. Albani. 
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especially as respects colour : his landscapes, with Biblical 
and mythological subjects, are grandly composed, and are 
admirable in effect of light and atmosphere, especially in 
glowing evening scenes. Carlo Cignani is an artist of no 
great importance, characterised*by a graceful but superficial 
style : one of his pictures, Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, is 
in the Dresden Gallery; an enormous Assumption of the 
Virgin is also in the Munich Gallery. Andrea Sacchi is the 
cleverest of the school : a picture by him (an excellent work 
of its kind), representing S. Romualdo among the Friars of 
his Order, is in the Vatican : it hardly deserves the epithet 
grand, but contains some noble figures in well-managed 
white drapery; a Miracle by St. Gregory, in the same 
gallery, is trivial in invention, but of a luminous efiect of 
colour : other works of his are very inferior. Carlo Maratti, 
a scholar of Sacchi, flourished about the end of the seven- 
teenth century — an artist of limited ability, whose works 
exhibit an insipid striving after ideal beauty— he may be 
called an inferior Guido. The absence of expression and 
meaning which is the characteristic of his contemporaries of 
the end of the seventeenth century, is at all events replaced 
in his pictures by great study of composition. His real 
reputation in the history of Art is founded on the care with 
which he watched over BaphaeVB frescoes in Rome and 
superintended their restoration. His portraits are occa- 
sionally fine. 

Guido Beni (1575-1642).* This artist was gifted with a 
refined feeling for beauty, both in form and grouping. In 
a freer period of Art he would probably have attained the 
highest excellence, but it is precisely in his works that the 
restraint of his age is most apparent. His ideal consisted not 
so much in as exalted and purified conception of beautiful 
nature, as in an unmeaning, empty abstraction, devoid of 
individual life and personal interest. In the beauty of his 
forms, of the heads particularly (which are mostly copied 
from celebrated antiques, for example, the Niobe), and in his 
grouping, we perceive the cold calculation of the understand- 
ing, and it is but seldom that a spontaneous feeling makes its 
♦ Outlines ID Landon, Vies et (Euvres, etc., t. Guido. 
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way. The prc^reenTe development of €l*ido wm aingnlKr 
in its kind, for its period was marked hj works very dianimJlOT 
in style. Those of his early time have an imposing, almost 
violent character : grand, powerfnl figures, finely arranged, 
with dark shadows, rosombling the manner of the Naturalitti, 
particularly of M. A. da Caravaggio, of whom we shall pre- 
sently speak. Among these the Crnoifixion of St. Peter, now 
in the Vatican, is qnoted as having been painted in imitation 
of Jtf. A. da Cnrataggio ; it has the heavy, powerful forms of 
that master, but it wants the passionate feeling which anstains 
such Bnbjecla— it is a martyrdom and nothing more — it might 
pass for an onormoos and horrible genre pictnro. Some of 
his best pictures in the Gallery at Bologna belong to this 
class. A large picture called the Uadonna della Fietn may 
bo first mentioned : in the upper part is the body of Christ, 
laid on a bier, the Mater Dolorosa and two weeping angels 
at the sides ; buluw arc the patron saints of Bologna : these 
Imro less merit. Still more grand is the Crucitiiion : the 
Madonna and St. John are beside the Cross : the Virgin is a 
figure of solemn beauty — one of Guido'e finest and most 
dignified creations. A third celebrated picture at Bologna 
is the Massacre of the Innocents : the female figures are 
l>cautifiil, and the composition very animate<l, but the feeling 
f»r mere abstract beauty is too aji parent. The Crucifixion in 
the Modcna Gallery — Christ on the Cross alone, with drapery 
violently agitated by the Btorm, which is indicated by the- 
dark sky — is a very striking picture. Also one in the Berlin 
Mufioum representing the two ^ hermits, St. Paul and St. 
Anthony ; powerful figures, uho may be called true heroes 
of the desert. 

At a GuLsoqucnt time this fondness for the powerfnl became 
iiiuderoteil, and a more simple and natural style of imitation 
succeeded, but there ore few ciomplea extant of this happy 
period of transition. Guido'e best picture -unfortunately an 
unfinished one — belongs to this time ; it is in the choir of 
S, Martino at Naples, whither the painter was invited ; bat, 
like other artists, he was driven away by the jealonay of the 
Neajxilitane. The subject is the Nativity ; in the figures of 
the shepherds and women there are qualities of beauty and 
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artlessness not to be found in any other of his work?. A 
second excellent specimen is the large painting on the 
ceiling of the garden pavilion of the Rospigliosi Palace at 
Eome : Aurora precedes Phoebus, whose chariot is drawn 
by white and piebald horses, while the Hours advance in 
rapid flight. Among the latter are some graceful figures 
in beautiful action ; the whole is brilliantly coloured. A 
third, and highly pleasing work, apparently of this, his best 
time, is the fresco in the apsis of the Cappella S. Silvia, 
near S. Gregorio, at Rome ; it represents a concert of angels 
above a balustrade adorned with drapery, on which lie the 
music-books. In the centre are three naked children singing, 
and on each side the charming figures of full-grown angels 
with trumpets, violoncellos, flutes, and tambourines. Some of 
them are whispering playfully together ; others are looking 
curiously down : above is the First Person of the Trinity, in 
the act of benediction. The whole picture is imbued with a 
glow of youthful animation and beauty, which reminds us of 
the best times of Italian art. Also another fresco, in the neigh- 
bouring Cappella S. Andrea, is of high merit — St. Andrew, 
on his way to execution, sees the cross awaiting him in the 
distance, and falls upon his knees in adoration ; the execu- 
tioners and spectators regard him with astonishment. The 
artistes transition to a less pleasing manner is seen in a pic- 
ture of which there are numerous repetitions (at Eome in the 
Grallery of the Capitol, at Munich, in the Museum of Berlin, 
&c.) : it represents Fortune as a naked female figure, sweep- 
ing over the globe, while an Amorino endeavours to hold 
her back by her veil and hair. Here we may also mention 
the decorations of the sacramental chapel in the cathedral 
at Eavenna. A Glory in the cupola, and the Gathering of 
Manna, over the altar, are both excellent. 

Guido'B works, during this transition, are distinguished by 
an agreeable warmth of colour. Those of a later period are 
of a pale silvery grey ; in these the insipid ideality, before 
alluded to, exhibits itself more and more, and approaches 
its greatest degeneracy, viz. a vapid generalization without 
character — an empty, ordinary kind of grace. Perhaps the 
best of this class is the famous Assumption of the Virgin, in 
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the Gallery at Mnnich ; one of the angels, for example, whu 
Hupports the Madonna, is remarkable for its delicacy and 
grace. A more celebrated picture in the Gallery of Bologna 
has, in reality, less merit ; it represents a Madonna in a glory 
of angels, with the patron-saints of Bologna underneath : the 
picture is called "II Pallione " (the Church Standard), frt>m 
having been originally used in processions. In the later 
})art of his life Guido often painted with careless haste ; he 
had given himself up to gambling, and sought to retrieve his 
immense losses by raising money as rapidly and easily as 
he could. At this time chiefly were painted the nnmerouB 
Madonnas, Cleo|)atras, Sibyls, &c., which are to be found in 
every gallery : some of these, however, are among his most 
careful and charming works, as in the Spada Gallery, at 
Kome ; the best is perhaps the Andromeda, in the Hospigliosi 
Summer-house. A large number of his works, of various 
lK»rio<l8, are in the Louvre. A very beautiful Madonna, with 
the Sleeping Child, executed with greater care and severity 
than usual, is in the palace of the Quirinal. In the same 
palace, serving for the altar-piece of the private chapel, is a 
liladonua with a glory of angels. 

Guidn formed a hirge number of scholars, part of whom 
imitated his later manner. Among these are Semcnza, Gessi, 
Domeiiico Cannti, Guido Cagnacci. The best are Simone 
Cantariui and Gio. Andrea SiranI, whose daughter and 
scholar, EUsahcita Sirani, also distinguished herself in 
this style. 

Gio, Francesco Barhieri, sumamed Guercino da Cento 
{ 15 90-1 66 G),* although not immediately belonging to the 
school of the Carracci, or having remained in it but a short 
time, nevertheless decidedly followed the some general style. 
The progress of his development may be compared to that of 
Guido JReni ; at the same time he is distinguished from that 
master by the expression of a livelier feeling. In the early 
works of Guercino we find the same power and solidity, the 
same depth of shadow, as in those by Guido, but already 
tempered by a certain sweetness, and by an admirable 

* Jnc. AlesR. Calvi, Kotizia della Vita e delle Opcre di Gio. Fr.inc. 
Barbieri detto il Guercino da Cento. Bologna, 1808. 
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chiaroscuro. Two excellent pictures of this class are in the 
Gallery of Bologna — St. William of Aquitaine assuming the 
garb of a monk, and the Virgin appearing to 8. Bruno. Also, 
in the Spada Gallery at Home, Dido's Last Moments — a large 
picture — is full of figures. The expression of sorrow and 
passion in Dido and her attendants is of the utmost power, 
the colouring glowing and deep. St. Petronilla, in the 
Gallery of the Capitol, is of a more superficial character, but 
painted in a masterly manner. St. Peter raising Tabitha, in 
the Pitti Palace, though of smaller dimensions, is a chef- 
d'oeuvre. A Madonna in the clouds, adored by several saints, 
is in the Louvre. The Licredulity of Thomas, in the gallery 
of the Vatican, is also a distinguished work ; the profile of 
the Saviour especially is very noble in expression. A large 
Madonna and Child enthroned, with the infant Baptist on 
pedestal of throne, in the Palazzo Brignole Sala, Genoa, is a 
very fine specimen. The same may be said of a picture 
with SS. Chiara and Francis kneeling below, in the Parma 
Grallery. 

At a later period Guercino, like Guido, adopted a softer 
style, in which he produced a fascinating effect by a delicate 
combination of colours. His works of this time have a certain 
sentimental character, which in some instances is developed 
with peculiar grace. Among the best are the Hagar and 
Ishmael, in the Gallery at Milan, and a Sibyl in the Tribime 
at Florence; also several pictures in the Louvre and in 
English galleries. Li the Louvre-Campana Collection is 
a fine portrait of Pope Gregory XIII. by Guercino, In his 
later works the same insipidity observable in Guido frequently 
appears ; a repulsive mannerism takes the place of sentiment, 
and the colouring is pale and washy. Guercino also practised 
landscape-painting, and acquired in this department a beau- 
tiful and rich style of colouring. 

Several painters of the Gennari family, among whom Bejie- 
detto was the most remarkable, were scholars and imitators of 
Guercino, 

CHovanni Lan/ranco (1581-1647). In the hands of this 
painter the art again degenerates into mere mechanism, an 
effort to produce effect by dexterity and superficial means ; 
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mbrupt conirastB of light ftnd shade ; grouping ■oaording to 
achool procepta nther thui kocording to the natnra of the 
sabject ; furcshorteningB without necewity, meielj u ft dis- 
play of dnwing ; and couutetuncca which, notwithstandii^ 
the toDHioD of crerj foatura, express nothing : these are tfa« 
elements of Lan/raneo'a art. Even the stady of nature is 
neglected, and the Beverity and solidity of the Carracei begin 
to disappear — the sole merit of a facile and cheerfnl ocdonr 
excepted. Yet Lan/mneo was more popular than prahajw 
any other artist of the school: many conaidetable cnpoU- 
docorations wore execntod by him ; for example, those of 
S. Andrea della Vallo in Rome ; and thoee iu Uie Teeoro at 
Naples, where ho alone successfully maintained bis position 
agaiuet the Neajiolitan artists. Where the subject permitted 
of a naturalistic ccmc«ptioa ho is generally most snocessfol. 
His St. Louie feeding the I'oor, formerly in the Slanfrin 
Gallery, Venit-o,* is a good picture of this kind ; also the 
Liboratiou of St. Peter, in the Colonna Palace, Some. On 
the other hand, his St. Cecilia, in the Barberini Palace, 
with her bold expression and vulgar action, may serve as a 
specimen of this artist's worst style. 

The folluwiag aro among the less celebrated scholars of 
the Carracei. Alcssandro Tiarini, chiefly distinguishod by 
clever ciecntion : many of his best pietiircs aro in the Gallery 
<)f Rologa&.^Lwnello Spada, a iwwerful painter, who happily 
combined the more dignified conception of the Carraeci with 
the vigour and truth of Cararaggio. Oiaromo Catedone, 
also a very able painter : an excellent picture by him is in 
Iho Bologna Gallery.— In addition to these niay be mentioned 
the landscape-painter Franceero Grimahli, who imitated the 
decorative style already mentioned as characterising the land- 
scapes of Annibale Carracei. A scries of pictures by him is 
in the Borghoso Gallery, Rome : a good specimen is also to 
l>e seen in the Berlin Museum. — The fruit-painter, II Gobbo 
da' FruUi (the Hunchback of Cortona), properly speaking 
Pieiro Paoli Bonzt : large and excellent fruit-pictures by him 
were at Alton Towers. 

Bartotommfo Sehedone of ]Qodeoa, who died at an early 
* How in the {AMtsion of — Oakelj, Eiq. 
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age in 1615, is also said to have formed his style under the 
influence of this school. In his earlier works the study of 
Correggio is chiefly apparent, but the sharpness and severity 
of Schedone form an unfavourable contrast to the reflned style 
of that master. He is more pleasing in works which are 
independent of this influence, and which are characterised 
by a straightforward imitation of nature in the manner of 
the Naturalisti, Several interesting pictures by Schedone are 
in the Museum at Naples, where indeed most of his works 
are collected : two, representing the distribution of alms to 
the poor, are especially worthy of notice. 

Oio, Battista Salvi, sumamed Sasso/errato from his birth- 
place (1605-1685), is also said to have been formed by 
scholars of the Carmcciy and chiefly, it is supposed, by Dome- 
nichino. He is, however, a tolerably independent artist, free 
from the ideal feebleness and emptiness of the later followers 
of the Carracci. He rather imitated, and not without success, 
the older masters of the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and has indeed a certain afi&nity with them in his peculiar, 
but not always unaffected, gentleness of mien. We have 
already mentioned his free copies after BaphcteFs Madonna 
with the Pink, and Titian's picture of the Three Ages. He 
copied also from Pietro Perugino, a master who, in those 
times, was somewhat depreciated. Pictures of this kin^, 
with an excellent copy of BaphaeVs Entombment, are in 
S. Pietro at Perugia. His own original works have no 
particular depth, but are smooth, pleasing, and often of great 
sweetness of expression, which occasionally degenerates into 
sentimentality. The Madonna and Child were his constant 
subject; in some of these pictures he appears to great ad- 
vantage ; every large gallery possesses one or more of them. 
The Holy Family also, in their domestic character, was a 
favourite subject, in his treatment of which he appears to 
have been the forerunner of the modem romantic school; 
for example, in a picture of this kind, in the Public Gallery 
at Naples, the Madonna is represented sewing, Joseph planing 
wood, and the youthful Christ cleaning the room. His most 
celebrated picture is the Madonna del Rosario, in S. Sabina 
at Rome. The expression of St. Domenick is of a high order 
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of paihoB. Sassoferraio finished his pictures, as his tendencj 
would lead us to expect, with great care and minuteness. 

Other Eclectio schools appeared in Italy simultaneously 
with the school of the Carracci — that of the Cbmpi, for 
uxample, at Cromona. which flourished in the middle and 
toward the end of the sixteenth century. The head of this 
school is (JiuUo Campi (1500-1572) : he was originally 
taught by Giulio Homano, but afterwards followed the manner 
of several of the great masters. His altar-piece in S. Abondio, 
Cremona, with SS. Nazzaro and Celso, and two Amorini in the 
foreground, is a powerfully coloured picture, though defective 
in dra\^ing. Oiulio educated his brother Antonio^ a more 
mannered artist, and Bernardino Campiy another relative. 
The works of Bernardino are principally to be found in Cre- 
mona. A Pieta, in the Louvre, shows the study of Raphael 
in the noble form of the Virgin, and of Correggio in the 
warmth of the colouring, though it is tasteless in composition. 
Sofonisba Anguisciola was his scholar : Count Raczynski of 
Berlin possesses an excellent family picture by her. 

A third Eclectic school is that of the Procaccini at Milan ; 
it rose to greater importance than that of the Campiy owing 
to the patronage of the Borromeo family. Its founder, Ercole 
Procaccini (1520-1590), was born and educated at Bologna, 
and flourished in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
His works are not very remarkable, but they evince a care 
and industry which perhaps preserved him from the degene* 
rate mannerism of the time, and well fitted him for the office 
of a teacher. His best scholar was his son Camilloy who 
flourished about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In the works of this artist we find, together with the study of 
the older masters, a particular and sometimes successful imi- 
tation of Correggio and Parmigianino, united with a clever 
conception of nature. He is, however, very unequal : a great 
facility in conception and execution led him into frequent 
abuse of his talents, particularly in the works which he exe* 
cuted out of Milan. His better pictures are in the churches 
and galleries of that city; in these a peculiar gentleness 
occasionally reminds us of the manner of Sasso/erraio. A 
Madonna and Child, in S. Maria del Carmine, and an 
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Adoration of the Kings, in the Brera, both deserve notice. 
Giulio Cesare Procaccini, the brother of Camillo, applied him- 
self also to the imitation of Correggio, and in small cabinet 
pictures not without success. There is a good specimen in 
the Berlin Museum — the Angel appearing to Joseph in a 
Dream ; other works hy him are at Milan. This artist too 
is very imequal, and is frequently mannered. Lean Bruno, a 
Mantuan painter, also imitated Correggio. 

Of the niunerous descendants of the school of Procaccini 
the most distinguished is Giovanni Baitista Crespi, sumamed 
n Cerano from his birthplace (1557-1653). This artist, 
though not free from mannerism, is powerful. There are 
excellent pictures by him in the Brera, and a clever one 
in the Museum of Berlin. — His son and scholar, Daniel 
Creftpi, is a less distinguished artist, but there is a series of 
clever portraits by him in S. Maria della Passione at Milan. 
— Enea Salmeggia, sumamed 21 Talpino, also belongs to the 
school of the Procaccini, having first studied with the Campi. 
He deserves notice from his agreeable reminiscences of Cor- 
reggio and Leonardo da Vinci, Several of his pictures arc 
in the Brera. The school afterwards degenerated into a 
superficial manner, with a total want of character. To this 
period belongs Ercole Procaccini the younger. 

The efforts of Barocdo at Borne to get up a certain eclectic 
opposition to the mannerism of the day we have already noticed 
(p. 566); but he and his Boman scholars became mannerists 
^emselves in turn. Some Florentines who joined his school 
towards the end of the sixteenth century were, however, 
more successful, and finally developed an eclectic style of 
their own. This late Florentine school is distinguished by 
great richness of colouring, and by a successful represen- 
tation of beauty. But its merits are confined to single 
figures ; in composition it rarely attains any excellence. 

The most important follower of Baroccio is the Florentine 
Ludovico Cardi da Cigoli (1559-1613) ; he is distinguished 
by a delicate and warm colouring, but in expression fre- 
quently degenerates into extreme sentimentality or exagge- 
rated passion. The gallery of the Uffizi possesses many of 
his works. One of the most important, the Martyrdom of 
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St Stephen, is as ezoollent in oolonring as it is yiolent and 
confused in action and expression. He fi^equenily painted 
the subject of St. Francis : his best picture, the Eooe Homo, 
with seyeral figures lifo-siie, is in the Pitti Palace. This ip 
a work of the highest order. A beautiful little picture of 
the Flight into Egypt is in the Louyre. Among his scholars 
are Gregorio Pagani^ Domenico da P<i$signano, Antomio HiU- 
rerti (properly speaking Biletelt of Maestrichi) (by whom 
there is a charming picture of the young and old Tobit with 
tlie angel, in the Pitti Palace), and many others. Domenico 
Feii, the Roman, who inclines to the manner of the Nairn-- 
ralisti, has left a number of good, small genre pictures, of 
Biblical subjects ; seyeral are in the Dresden Gallery : also 
a mourning figure of excellent expression — in the Louyre it 
is designated as a Magdalen — in the Academy at Venice as 
'* Melancholy." An animated and effectiye specimen of this 
painter is a portrait, belieyed to be his own, at Castle 
Howard . 

CriMofano Allori, a Florentine, son of Alessandro AUoriy 
already mentioned, belongs to the same general school 
(1577-1621). He is one of the best artists of his time, and 
in some works rises far aboye the confined aim of his 
contemporaries, di6pla3ring a noble originality. His most 
finished picture is in the Pitti Palace, and represents Judith 
with the head of Holofemes ; she is a beautiful and splen- 
didly attired woman, with a grand, enthusiastic expression. 
The countenance is fine and Medusa-like, and conyeys all 
that the loftiest poetry can express in the character of 
Judith. In the head of Holofemes it is said that the artist 
has represented his own portrait, and that of his mistress 
in the Judith. There are seyeral repetitions of this picture : 
one, of the same size, is in the Belyedero at Vienna: a 
second, of small dimensions, yery delicately executed, is in 
the Uffizi. In the Louyre there is an animated and truthful 
historical picture — Isabella of Milan pleading \yith Charles 
VIII. for peace for her father. Mr. Wells's collection also 
contained a noble and grandly-conceiyed St Cecilia, little 
inferior to his Judith, there attributed to Domenichino, Grood 
portraits by this master often occur. 
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A large picture by Jacopo (Chimenti) da Empoli (1554- 
1640) is in the Uffizi; in noble conception and truth and 
glow of colour it reminds us of the best old Florentine 
masters. A saint, in magisterial costume, is seated on a 
throne ; on each side are the donor *s family. In the same 
gallery is a representation of the First Person of the Trinity 
creating Adam. A picture by Matteo Bosselli (1578-1650) 
is in the Pitti Palace ; it represents the Triumph of David, 
and is distinguished by a freshness of life and beauty which 
entitle it to be classed with the happiest of DomenichinoB 
creations. Matteo formed a numerous school. Giovanni da 
S. Giovanni (called Manozzi), Baldaasare Franceschini (Vol- 
terranno giovane), and Francesco Furini, are among the best 
of Jiis followers. These artists, if unequal to their master, 
have left pleasing works in one department at least, viz. in 
portrait-painting. An excellent Hunting-party by Giovanni 
is in tho Pitti ; also a tasteless picture by the same artist in 
the TJfUzi, representing Venus arranging Cupid's hair with 
a comb. Five good frescoes of a naturalistic character are in 
the cloister near Ognissanti at Florence. 

Carlo Dolce (1616-1686), also from the school of Matteo 
Bosselli, is about equal in merit to his contemporary Sasso- 
ferratc. He also limited himself to the confined circle of 
Madonnas and Saints, and in these subjects displayed a 
peculiar gentleness, grace, and delicacy. He is distinguished 
from Sassoferrato by a greater degree of sentimentality, which 
is sometimes pleasing, bat it frequently degenerates into 
insipidity and affectation. His works are not rare in gal- 
leries : among the best are a ]\ladonna and Child in the 
Pitti, a St. Cecilia in the Dresden Grallery (several repe- 
titions are in other places), and a St. John the Evangelist 
in the Berlin Museum. His head of the young Christ is 
frequently seen. One of his best examples is the young 
Christ, a boy of about seven or eight, full length, holding in 
one hand a vase of flowers, the other hand extended to the 
spectator; with signature ; in the possession of M. Forges, 
Nice. Carlo Dolce repeats himself often, and introduces the 
same motive in various forms — as a Madonna, a Magdalen, 
or St. Apollonia, &c. Of his historical pictures we know 
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only one of importance — St. Andrew praying by the CroeB 
before his Execution, inscribed 1G46, in the PittL A 
simihu' picture by Carlo Dolce is in the collection of the 
Earl of Ashbornham. The deep devotion of the saint is 
finely contrasted with the gestures of the executioners. The 
painting is solid, and the hands, as in all Carlo Dolce^s 
pictures, of the most admirable form. On the other hand, 
Diogenes with his Lantern, in the OEtme gallery, shows how 
little the painter had a turn for humorous subjects. 

In the course of the seventeenth century, a new mannerism 
hastened the decay of the now nearly extinct influence of the 
Eclectic school. The principal founder of this pernicious 
style, which chiefly aimed at filling space with the least cost 
of labour, was Pietro Berettini da Cortona (1596-1669). 
The intrinsic meaning of his subjects he altogether disre- 
garded : even his thorough knowledge of nature he turned 
to no purpose, but contented himself with dazzling and 
superficial effects, with contrasts of masses, florid colouring, 
and violent lights. In spit<} of this he scarcely succeeds in 
concealing his own great natural talents, and even in his 
most mannered works we recognise a great inventive power. 
He lived and worked at Florence and Eome : the allegorical 
paintings on the ceiling of a large saloon of the Palazzo 
Barberini, in Rome, are his chief works.* In both cities ho 
left a large number of scholars, who faithfully adhered to 
his style, and thus dictated the taste of the eighteenth 
century. We shall return to them. 

Contemporary with this corruption of art, we remark a 
general decline of Italian power in every department — 
politics, church, and literature. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE NATURALISTI. 

The hostility of the Naturah'sti to the Eclectics, particularly 
to the school of the Carraeci, has already been alludod to. 

* Barberina? aulre fornix Romae eq. Petri Berettini Cortonensis picturis 
admirandus. J. J. de Rubeis eU. 
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It manifested itself not only by means of the pencil, but, as 
we have seen, had recourse to poison and the dagger. The 
Naturalisti were so called from their predilection for common 
nature — for direct imitation. But this taste does not appear 
to have been merely accidental with them, or as a consequence 
of any particular mania for originality ; on the contrary, it 
is founded on a peculiar feeling, which displayed itself in full 
force (and it must be confessed too exclusively) for the first 
time in their works. Strong passions are the chief subjects 
of their representations. The forms which they bring before 
U8 are not those of nature in a refined state, as with the 
great masters of the beginning of the sixteenth century — a 
nature in which beauty is the evidence of moral harmony, 
and the feelings of love or hatred seem the indications of a 
godlike energy. Their types lack alike this physical eleva- 
tion and this divine impulse ; and even when no animated 
scene is represented, the spectator feels that they are capable 
of the wildest excitement. But in the devotion to this one 
aim, and in rejecting the soberer ideal of their contem- 
poraries, the Naturalisti carried their peculiar style of Art 
to a perfection which, in its eflfect on the feelings, far sur- 
passes most of the works of the Eclectics. Their style of 
imitation, when displayed in all its extravagance, might be 
called the poetry of the repulsive. Hence their imitation of 
common nature as connected with the lower qualities ; hence 
the sharp, abrupt lights and dark shadows (particularly the 
dark backgrounds) which are employed in their works. 

The chief master of this style was Michelangelo Amerighi 
da Caravaggio (1569-1609), an artist whose wild passions 
and tempestuous life were in keeping with his pictures. He 
resided principally in Rome, but at a later period went to 
Naples, Malta, and Sicily. Notwithstanding his vulgarity 
of conception, his works display a peculiar breadth, and, to 
a certain extent, even a tragic pathos, which is especially 
assisted by the grand lines of his draperies. It is not only 
his vividly falling and confined lights, or the tints of his 
carnations, borrowed, as is supposed, from Giorgione, or 
the coarse superficialities of the Naturalistic school, which 
account for the effect which his pictures produce, but it ia 
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a characteristic and original force, indicating a powerfal 
nature, which, in spite of all inforioritj, claims a certain 
kindred with that of Michael Angela himself. Still it is 
tmo that his manner of transforming sacred sabjects into 
scenes of cartlily passion was carried too £bu*, even for thoee 
times, so that several of his pictures were expelled from the 
altars they occupied. The paintings on the walla of a 
cha|)el in S. Luigi de' Francesi, at Home, belong to his 
most comprehensiye works. The Martyrdom of St Matthew, 
with the angel with a palm branch squatting upon a- cloud, 
and a boy running away, screaming, though highly animated, 
is an offensive production ; on the other hand, the Calling 
of the Apostle may be considered as a ^enre-picture of 
grand and characteristic figures. The Beheading of the 
Baptist, in the Cathedral at Malta, is one of Caravaggio^% 
master-works. The Judith, with attendant and head of 
HoloferucR, in the La Motta Gallery, is also a fine specimen. 
Another colobrated picture by the master is an Entombment 
of Christ, iu the Vatican ; a picture certainly \^*anting in all 
the characti^ri sties of sacred feeling, and too much like the 
funeral ceremony of a gipsy chief, but, nevertheless, full of 
solemnity. Tliere is, however, room, even within these 
limits, for mastery of representation, and for striking expres- 
sion. A figure of such natural sorrow as the Virgin, who is 
represented exhausted with weeping, with her trembling, 
outstretched bands, has seldom been painted. The Holy 
Family, remarkxible for its gigantic style, in the Borghese 
Gallery, Home, is also a grand picture, but it again has 
only the air of a wild gipsy menage. This want of harmony 
between the theme and its treatment is of course no longer 
striking where the subject is not of a sacred character. 
Cararwjtjio succeeds best in scenes of sorcery, murder, 
midnight treachery, &c. One of his liest pictures of this 
kind is the Dishonest Gamester, of which there are many 
repetitions ; the best is in the Sciarra Palace, Home. 
Another chef-d^rnrre of this kind is in the Gallery of the 
Capitol ; it represents a female s(M)thsayer, telling the 
fortune of a youth from his hand, and looking at him at the 
same time with a sensual expression. Both these motives 
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are united in a picture in the Manfrin Grallery, Venice. 
Single figures by him also hav^ a charm of a genre kind ; for 
instance, Geometry (a ragged girl smiling, as she plays with 
a pair of compasses), in the Spada Palace, Home. To this 
class also belongs a masterly picture in the Berlin Museum, 
representing Earthly Love : a boy with eagle's wings, daring 
and reckless in character and action, rising from his couch, 
tramples books, musical instruments, a laurel-wreath, and 
other attributes of the kind, under his feet. An old woman 
winding thread, with a young woman sewing at her side, 
have, by the nimbus round their heads (though it is a 
question if it wore not subsequently added), assumed the 
characters of a St. Anna and the Virgin. In similar 
manner a pretty girl sitting sorrowfully next a casket of 
jewels (in the Doria Palace) is made to represent a Magdalen. 
Among his portraits is one in the Berlin Museum, and 
another, Vignacourt, the Grand Master of Malta, in the 
Louvre, both of the finest warmth of colouring, and of 
striking effect. 

Caravaggio had several scholars and followers : of these 
two Frenchmen are particularly distinguished — Moses Va- 
lentin and Simon Vouet, The Martyrdom of SS. Processus 
and Martinianus in the Vatican (also executed in St. Pj^ter's 
in mosaic) is by Valentin; a worthless picture. On the 
other hand, a large Decollation of the Baptist, in the Sciarra 
Grallery, is an excellent historical picture of striking truth. 
Joseph interpreting Dreams, in the Borghese Grallery, is also 
particularly distinguished for fine colouring in the manner 
of Guercino, Carlo Saraceno, a Venetian, was also a follower 
of Caravaggio, without entirely throwing off the influence of 
his native school. Among his pictures in S. Maria dell' 
Anima at Rome, the miracle of S. Bruno is remarkable for a 
beautiful effect of colour and a mild grace, otherwise rare in 
the school of Caravaggio, Another picture of great beauty 
(in the Manfrin Gallery, Venice) is a Judith looking 
thoughtfully out of the picture, as she lowers the head of 
Holofemes into a cloth which her old servant, in the 
greatest astonishment, holds extended with her teeth and 

her right hand. 

2 Q 
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Tho Naturalitti ftppoared in their greatest strength in 
Naples, where they persereringly opposed the followers of 
the Carracci, This appears to have been Yolcanic groond, 
for it was in this very locality, predestined to be the scene of 
the triumphs of this school, that PoUdoro da Cararaggio, 
as before said, first broke out into wild naturalism. At 
their head was Giuseppe Bibera, a Spaniard, hence called 
Lo Spa<jnoleito (1593-1656). He formed his style chiefly 
after Cararaggio ; but in his earlier works we find, with 
many reminiscences of the Spanish school, a successful 
Btudy of Correggio aud the great Venetian masters : to these 
studies he is indebted for his peculiar vivacity of colour, 
even in his later works. His Pieta, with the Marys and 
disciples, in the sacristy of S. Martino, at Naples, is a 
masterly production, and rivals the best specimens of Italian 
art. The Madonna, who kneels behind the dead Christ, is 
strikingly beautiful. Li tho choir of the same church is 
a Last Supper by SpagnoleHo^ much in the manner of Paul 
Vcroursr, and et>ntttining many excellent parts ; the figure of 
Christ is especially successful. A few other works of this, 
his best period, are also preserved at Naples. His large 
Adoration of the Shepherds, though a late picture (1650), 
may be mentioned here. His works abound in the Madrid 
Gallery, where his Jacob's Ladder and the Immaculate 
Conception are among tho best. In general, his pictures 
exhibit a wild, extravagant fancy : this is apjMurent in his 
numerous half-figures of apostles, prophets, anchorites, 
philosophers — all angular, bony figures — and still more in 
his large historical pictures. In these ho delights in the 
most horrible subjects — executions, tortures, martyrdoms of 
all kinds. A very masterly picture of this kind, repnysent- 
ing the preparation for the martyrdom of St. Bartholomew, 
is in the Berlin Museum ; in this instance the spectator fcols 
a slmddering interest, while pictures by the master elsewhere, 
which represent the Saint half-flayed, excite nothing but 
repugnance and disgust. Particularly unpleasant also, one 
and all, in spite of the greatest mastery of representation, 
are Ribercf^ mythological scenes : for instance, his Silenns 
in the Public Gallery at Naples ; and his Venus lamenting 
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over the body of Adonis, in the Corsini Gallery, Home. 
In Bubjects of this kind, where either grandeur and beauty, 
or cheerful humour, are indispensable, he was least likely to 
please. Most of his works have blackened with time ; many, 
however, which bear the name of Spagnoletto in galleries, 
are by his scholars, who imitated his manner and repeatedly 
copied his productions. 

Contemporary with Spagnohtto in Naples were a few 
artists, who rather followed the manner of the Carracci, 
but wore considerably influenced at the same time by the 
NcUuralisti. To these belong Belisario Corenzio, a Greek, 
originally formed in Venice in the school of Tinioret— and 
Giamhattisla Caracciolo: their works are frequent in 
Naples. 

Massimo Stanzioni (1585-1656), a scholar of Caracciolo^ 
appears to have formed his style from the works of M, A. da 
Carava^gio and Spagrwletto, of whom we are reminded in 
many of his pictures. But in some works he manifested a 
much nobler feeling than any of the masters of this style, 
particularly in his paintings in the chapel of S. Bruno in 
S. Martino, at Naples, which contains, as we have had 
occasion to mention, the most valuable specimens of the 
Neapolitan school of the seventeenth century. In these we 
find an elevated beauty and repose, a noble simplicity and 
distinctness of line, imited with such excellent colour, as are 
rarely to be met with in this period. Stanzioni was perse- 
cuted by the passionate Spagnoletto with not less bitterness 
than the foreign artists, lie had painted, over the principal 
entrance of S. Martino, a Dead Christ, between the Marys ; 
the picture having become rather dark, Spagnoletto persuaded 
the monks to allow him to wash it, but injured it so seriously 
with a corrosive liquid, that Stanzioni refused to restore it, 
in order that this scandalous piece of treachery might be 
known to all. Stanzioni formed many scholars ; but the 
best of them, Domenico Finoglia, Giuseppe Marullo, and 
others, rather inclined to the manner of Spagnoletto, There 
are numerous small wall- pictures by Finoglia in the lesser 
spaces of the Certosa of S. Martino at Naples. This 
splendid monastery, towering high above Naples, on the 

2 Q 2 
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steep rock of S. Elmo, combines the greatest treMnires of 
Neapolitan art 

Among the less important Naturalisii of this time are 
Mattia Preti (27 Cavaliere Calabrese), originally a scholar of 
Guercino ; aud the Genoese, Bernardo Strozzij somamed H 
Prete Genovese, The Neapolitan Andrea Varcaro^ a follower 
of 31. A. da Curavaggio, sometimes attains, in his single 
figures of Saints, a simple grandeur and a bcantifol expression. 
Tlie Public Gallery at Naples contains a number of these. 

From the school of Spagnoletto arose two artists, who 
introduced a peculiar style. These were Aniello Falcone 
and Salvator Bosa: the latter soon left his master and 
studied under Aniello, who was the first considerable painter 
of battle-pieces, and the founder of a large school. This 
school distinguished itself also in political history, for it 
took part in the insurrection of Masanicllo against the 
Spaniards, as an organized band under the name of ^ La 
Conipagnia della Morte." After the deatli of Masaniello 
it was dissolved. Aniello went to France, Salvator to 
Rome. 

Salcatftr Bom (1615-1673) displayed a remarkable versa- 
tility: he painted history, genre, and landscape, and was, 
besides, a |H)et and musician. Many of his works are in 
the Pitti Palace, and in English galleries. In history, he 
followed the style of the Naturalisti, and often treated it 
successfully. Some of his pictures of this class, it is true, 
want interest and importance, as, fur instance, several in the 
Naples Gallery, and in the collection of the Prince of Salerno, 
at Naples ; some are, indeed, merely academy figures, as the 
Prometheus in the Corsini Palace, at Rome. Others, again, 
ai*e impafisioned and characteristic. The best of this kind 
iK the Conspiracy of Catiline, in the Pitti, with figures 
taken immediately from the excitable Neapolitan life, dressed 
in ancient Roman costume. Among his single characteristic 
figures two pictures in the Grosvenor Gallery, Diogenes and 
Democritus, are distinguished ; the last is placed in a scene 
of deep and dark solitude, surrounded with skeletons, 
statues, &c., of fantastic grandeur of effect. Salvator is very 
great in portraiture ; in this department also he followed the 
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NaiurcdistL The wild, gloomy portrait of a man in armour, 
in the Pitti, is almost comparable to Rembrandt. In battle- 
pieces he improved on the manner of Aniello Falcone^ and 
occasionally produced excellent works of this kind. An 
admirable battle-piece, with an angry yellow light, is in the 
Louvre ; an inferior one in the Pitti, 

In landscape Sdlvator Rosa appears to have formed his 
style with tolerable independence. It was not till his later 
Florentine period that we fancy we trace the influence of 
Claude Lorraine, In some of his works appear the same 
ideal treatment, the same serenity of atmosphere and simple 
purity of line which are observable in Claude*8 pictures. A 
large and splendid coast scene of this kind is in the Colonna 
Gallery, Rome. In other pictures of this description, how- 
ever (for instance, in two large decorative marine pictures, 
in the Pitti), we observe a certain air of constraint and 
insipidity : he displays more beauty and originality in wild 
mountain scenes, lonely defiles, and deep forests ; but most of 
all in landscapes of smaller dimensions, where this fantastic 
conception of nature is more concentrated. In these he 
usually introduces hermits, robbers, or soldiers, who assist 
the general effect of the picture, and add to the impression 
of loneliness, desolation, and fear. (It is well known that 
SaJvator himself in his youth was associated with bandits in 
the wildest part of Lower Italy.) Excellent pictures of this 
kind are in the Public Gallery of Augsburg. In other works 
again the landscape becomes subordinate, and the figures 
form the principal subject of the picture : in these the 
fantastic, poetic conception of the artist appears in all its 
originality. A Warrior doing Penance is one of his favourite 
subjects. Another subject is a desolate scene, with a wooden 
cross erected in the branches of a tree, under which a warrior 
lies extended, partly naked, but wearing his helmet and some 
detached plates of armour ; his feet and hands so bound that 
the latter are raised towards the cross. An excellcDt 
repetition, with several variations, is in the Gallery at 
Vienna. The so-called Selva de' Filosofi, in the Pitti, belongs 
to this class. A small sea-piece, in the Berlin Museum, is 
also imique of its kind as a representation of the wildest 
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powers of natnro : a fearful storm is raging on a steep rocky 
coast ; a vessel is being carried bj the waves upon the rocks, 
directly opposite the spectator. 

Salmtor Rosa foiiiied two landscape-painters : Bariolommeo 
Torregiant, a Roman, who, like his master, sometimes re- 
minds us of Claude ; and the Neapolitan, Domenico Gargiuoii 
{Mirco SjMdaro)^ who also attempted small figures; many 
works by this artist are met >vith in Naples, namely, in the 
Public Gallery. They are historically interesting as repre- 
sontatiouR of contemjmrary events. The whole tragedy of 
Masaniello, and the plague of 1G5G, have found a true 
delineator in Simdaro. 

A good Sicilian master of this time, Pietro Novelliy called 
Monrealese^ may also be named here : ho appears to fill up 
the space l)etween the Spanish painters and Caravatjgio, 
The Marriage at Cana, in the refectory of the Benedictines, 
at Monrealo, is considered his best picture. There are many 
gooil portraits by him in Kome. 

The style of genre and battle-painting was also followed 
by some other artists of the time. Michael Angela Cerquozzi 
(Michael Angrlo dclla Battaglic) (U02-l(j()0) is highly dis- 
tinguished in bsittle-pieecs, and more particularly in scenes 
from low life, in the stylo of Peter ran Laar (then enjoying 
great popularity in Home). Not only in general naivete and 
humour, but also in careful complet(^»nes8, and in mastt»rly 
treatment of colour, may ho occasiimally be put on a par with 
the best Netherlandish painters. It was not the beauties 
and prettinesses of Italian life, tho gay costume, ttc, which 
attracted him, but the tattt^red Lazzaroni, in their picturesque 
and harmless character — for the artist then little knew that 
])ainting could be used as a me4ins of social incitement to 
sedition. An excellent picture by him, representing the entry 
of one of the popes into Kome, is in the Berlin Museum. 
Another, in tho Spada Palace at Rome, viz. tho touching 
picture of the Dead Ass : a man is carrying away the saddle 
and turning once more to look at the faithful animal : an 
old woman has just wiped her eyes with her apron, a girl is 
kneeling with a sorrowful mien. The Frenchman, Jacques 
Courtois, or Bonrguignon {Jacopo Cortcse, Borgognone) (1G21- 
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1671), one of tho most celebrated of the battle-painters, 
was a scholar of Cerquozzi* His battle-pieces are often 
clever and animated, but very slight in execution. It must 
be remembered, however, that pictures by a number of his 
imitators bear his name. Two of his original battle-pieces 
are in the Borghese Palace. 

The energy of the Neapolitnn artists of this period was not 
imitated by their successors, who chiefly followed the manner 
of Pietro da Cortona^ and introduced a similarly vicious style 
into Neapolitan Art. To these belongs one of the greatest 
geniuses of modem Art, tho rapid painter Luca Giordano, 
sumamed Fa Presto (1632-1705). No painter ever made a 
worse use of extraordinary gifts. Beauty, character, dra- 
matic life, glow of colouring, all are seen in his pictures, 
but a slight and rapid mode of execution was all he cared 
for, and to this he fiacrificed every other quality. In bur- 
lesquely-trcated subjects this perverse kind of self-injustice 
is less objectionable. For instance, we can look with delight 
at that colossal fresco in the church de' Gerolimini, at 
Naples, where Christ is di'iving the Lazzaroni-like buyers 
and sellers down the double steps: on the other hand, 
it is with a certain melancholy that we trace his high 
gifts in the ceiling-frescoes of S. Martino, and in the 
Judgment of Paris, in the Berlin Museum, and compare 
such specimens with those pictures which he executed by 
tho dozen. 

Among the Venetians of the seventeenth century we find 
much mannerism, together with the influence of foreign Art, 
yet the peculiar tendency of their school (generally modified 
by the style of the Naiuralisti of the time) still predo- 
minated, and was the means of producing some meritorious 
works. 

Jacopo Palma gtovane (1544-1628), of whose works Venice 
is full, evinces, notwithstanding his mechanical manner, much 
talent, and is sometimes beautiful in details, particularly in 
his heads. Some of his best pictures are in the palace of the 
Doge and in the Academy ; many more are in the churches ; 
a good Madonna with Saints is in S. Francesco della Vigna ; 
a St Catherine Rescued from tho Wheel, in the Frari. 
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Gioaamni Canlarim, a latv utist, kppean to be mi '— '"rtiT 
of Miekael Angeio. Bis coQtempomy, Carlo Ridt>tfi, whoaa 
works UG leas mmimered, dirtingniibed bimwlf as an !■»• 
tomn of the Vcnctinn school. 

The most importuit artist of this school in the Berenteeath 
wntuty was Ahuandro Varotari of F*du&, Etunaiiied H 
PaJotantHo (1590-1650). Far from filing into the extr^Ta- 
gnnce of Tialoret'u folloirers, fodoniitino was attracted lo ti>e 
HtuJy of Titian, 'llio spectator, however, feels, as in the 
instance of Ciijoli and his fi-Uow-ariists, that this sense of 
betiuty WS8 some-thing inanncrod and couscions. not perfectly 
artloes, thongli far also from being merelj coldlj academic 
In this respect a comparison between the female half-length 
ligurueuf /'(KioraMino, in the Accadomia. Venice, with Tiliam'a 
picture!!, is highly interceting. That gallery contains also 
his prinL-ijttl work, the Marriago of Cana— partly in the 
manner of Pniil Ven.H>-ge. Tho ttamo beauty, witli a noble 
uiprcssiou of unonrthty longing, is presented to na in the 
picture of a Saint in Dcactm's Ordors. in the moment of 
ecstasy, also iu the Accodcraia. PUiro Liberi, another 
Puduan, is a less ]i leasing artist. AleuanJro Tiirchi, 
a ViTunoHC, annmmi.'d L'Orbdto, by the finish and grace of 
his pictures, occnjiii's a not uninijHirtaut place among tho 
artists of tliia poriiid. Iu tlic same way as Padoranino 
reminds us of Ciyli and Allori, dots L'Orbilto recall ^allto 
Ito»iiilli : flit intituiicc, in bia picture of the Finu Arts, in 
the Coloiina Faluce at Itume. Ollior pictures by him are at 
Drc^tuk'U. 



We can only slightly touch upon the later fate of Italian 
Art. With tho clusc nf the Kcvcntix-nth century all indo- 
pendenco of feeling had vanishc^l from almost every s«'hool. 
One general level of style, jwrtaking mostly of that of Pietro 
lia Corlona, characterised, with few exccptioos. tho numcrona 
and mueh-empli)yeil Italian artists of this perio<l. To these 
we may, without injustice, apply tho term '■ scene-painters," 
not only becauso it was their chief aim to fill iMgo spaces 
la tho shortcBt possible time with tho most striking and 
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attractive effects, and that without reference either to their 
own gifts or to the true forms of natnre, but also because 
they regarded the varieties of genrCy still-life, and flower- 
painting, from a merely decorative point of view, in contra- 
distinction to the Netherlandish painters, who studied the 
true nature of such art. These forms of art, therefore, 
scarcely ever attained any real development in Italy, and 
have to this day the appeai*ance of a spurious kind of 
historical painting. 

Not that this period, degenerate as it might be, was devoid 
of considerable talents and technical powers: we may 
cite among the scholars of Pieiro da Cortona the sometimes 
truly pleasing Gianfranco Bomanelli (died 1662) and Ctro 
Ferrt (died 1689), as well as his imitator Benedetto Luti 

. (died 1724) ; among the scholars of Andrea Sacchi, Filippo 
Lauri (died 1694); among the Venetians, the mannered 
but not ungifted Pietro Vecchio, Carlo Lotti (properly Loth 
of Munich), scholar of Liberi (died 1698), Pietro Botari of 
Verona (died 1762) ; with the occasionally happy imitator of 
Paul Veronese, Marco Bicci (died 1729) ; Gio, Bait, Tiepolo, 
an artist of fantastic imagination (died 1770), and Pietro 
Longhi, a genre painter (died 1762): finally, among the 
followers of Luca Giordano, Paolo de Maiteia (died 1729), 
fifefe. Conca (died 1764), and Francesco Solimena (died 1747). 
As regards the other departments of art, neither Gio, 
Benedetto Ca^tiglione (died 1670), painter of still-life and 
animals, nor Mario da* Fiori (died 1673), flower painter, 
nor G, Paolo Panini (died 1764), architectural painter, can 

I be in any way compared with the contemporary Nether- 
landish masters in those walks. The most successful was 
the architectural painter Antonio Canale, called Canaletto, 
known by his views of Venice and her canals. He also came 
to England, and has left views of parts of London, and of 
Warwick Castle. His nephew Bernardo Belletto, and others 
of his family, imitated his style in the same class of sub- 
jects ; but the works of Canaletto are distinguished by their 
superiority. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

RECENT EFFOBIB. 

After the middle of the ei^teenth century a desire for 
severer study again Rppew^ amid the confusion of styles 
that divided Italian art. This desire was especially a\%*akeued 
by foreigners ; by Wiuckelmann, who first felt and commu- 
nicated the spirit of the antique in all its depth ; and by 
Raphael Menytt^ whose works exhibit a new form of eclecticism. 
This aim is also apparent in the works of Pompeo JBa/oni,* 
among which an altar-picture representing the fall of Simon 
Magus, in S. Maria degli Angeli, Home, deserves to be 
mentioned with honour. 

But no important consequences followed this new impulse. 
Toward the close of the century, the French paint.»r David 
was considered the first master of modem art, and the painters 
of Italy followed in the path he had ojiened. Nimierous 
works appeared in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
which evince the same predilection for the antique, and the 
same influence of the French stage— the circle in which the 
genius of David moved. Pivtro Bnivcmiii^ of Perugia, is 
the l)e8t of these artists : his Judith displaying the head of 
Holof ernes to the assenibletl jHJople, in the Duomo of Arezzo, 
his Pyrrhus killing Priam after the taking of Troy, in 
the Palazzo Corsini, Florence, are among the more meri- 
torious works which may be said to have emanated fn m 
Z)ar/(/'s sehool. Single works also, by Andrea Appiani, exhibit 
a simple grandeur devoid of the theatrical charact(T of the 
French school : such as his frescoes in the palace at Milan. 
Vincenzio Cammitccinivios also one of the best masters in this 
style. This ionn of art, however, died away in Italy as 
elsewhere, and was succeede«l by a i>eriod in which, though 
exhibitions in the modern fashion were annually held, the 
traveller in vain sought for any works of real interest or 

♦ Cav. 0. Honi, Elogio del Cav. Pompeo Rntoni. Roma, 1787. 
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promise. But matters have altered since the liberty and 
unity of Italy were achieved ; and though her sons have 
tasks before them more earnest and urgent than the culti- 
yation of the arts, yet it may be truly said that rising Italian 
artists bid fair to stand soon on the same level with other 
modem painters: their efforts, it is true, are confined to 
easel-pictures in various walks of art, and, for the present, 
no indication of any higher form of revival is apparent. Wo 
give a few names of living men who have won a local 
celebrity : — 

Gamba, historical painter, and Quadronno, painter of genre^ 
at 'J'urin. Bertini, PaglianOy Valaperta, and D. Induno, his- 
torical paintera ; G. Indufio, Bianchi, and GiuJiano, painters 
of genre, at Milan. Malatestay historical painter, at Modena. 
Clcrici, painter of genre, at Keggio. Uasiy a fine historical 
master, and Sorhi, painter of genre, with others, at Florence. 
E, and G, Cecchini, both landscape and marine pftinten, at 
Venice. Fortuni, historical painter, at Bome. MoreUi and 
Altamira, historical painters, at Naples. 
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288 : at Siena, 288. 

Bronzing, AgnoIx), 563: at Flo- 
rence, 563 ; National Gallery, 564. 

Bring, Leon, 587. 



liUlSASOKCI. 



»><'<• 



Ricci, 550. 



Kissr, 189; at Bologna, 189. 

BOLOGNKSE, Franco, 187 : at Bo- 
logna, 187. 

Bom no, Bonifazio. .S<^<? Bonilazio, 
544. 

BoNFiGLio. Bexedeito, 267 : at Pe- 
rugia, 268. 



BlKFALMAL\>, BUONAMICO, 148: at 

Pisa, 148. 
BiTriARDiNi, GiruANO, 398 : at 

Bologna, 398; Florence, 398 ; Ber- 

lin, :')98. 
BuoNAca)RSi, PiERixa See Vngn, 

480. 

BroNAMico, Cristofani. See Buf- 
falmaco. 480. 

BroxAUROTi, Michael Angelo, 37o : 
at National (lallery, 374. iSW - 
tares: Utfizi, 371, 372, 373; Cav.* 
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BUONCONSIOLIO. 

Buonarroti, 37 1 ; Bologna, 372 
Rome, 372,375; Royal Academy 
373; Louvre, 375. Frescoes: Sis 
tine Chap*>l, 376—384. Copies 
Holkham, 375 ; Berlin, 384. De 
signs : Pitti, 384 ; Devonshire, 385 
Rome, 385; National Gallery, 385 
Berlin, 385 ; A|)sley House, 385 

• Hampton Court, 385. 

BuoNCONSiOLio, Giovanni. See Ma- 
rescalco, 301. 

BUONI, SiLVESTRO DE*, 214. 

BiJONiNSEONA, Duccio Di. See 

Duccio, 115, 163. 
Bdsati, Andrea, 339. 
BurriNONE, Bernardo, 311: at 

Isola Bella, 311; Milan, 311. 



C. 

Cagliari, Benedetto, 556. 

, Carletto, 556. 

, Gabriele, 551. 

, Paolo. Sec Veronese, 551. 

Caonacci, Guido, 582. 

Caldara, Polidoro. See Cara- 
vaggio, 482. 

Calderari. See TatToni, 530. 

Caligarino. See lienvenuto, 489. 

Calvart, Denys, 567. 

Calvi, Lazzaro, 481. 

, Pantaleo, 481. 

Cambiaso, Luca, 568. 

Camerino, Jacobus de, 112. Mo- 
saics at Rome, 1 1 2. 

Cammuccini, Vincenzio, 602. 

Campagnola, DoMENico, 545: at 
Padua, 545. 

Campi, Antonio, 586. 

Bernardino, 586: at Cremona, 

586 ; Louvre, 586. 
•, Galeazzo, 309 : at Cremona, 



309. 



, Giruo, 585 : at Cremona, 586. 

Canale, Anix)Nio, called Caxaletto, 
601. 

Canozzi, The, 294. 

Cantarini, Simone, 582. 

Canuti, 1X)Menico, 582. 

Capanxa, Pirccio, 159. 

Caporali, Giovanni Battani, 281. 

Capponi, Raffaellino, called del 
Garik), 406 : at Berlin, 406 ; Flo- 
rence, 406 ; Louvre, 406 ; Rome, 406. 



CAVAZZUOLA. 

Caracciolo, Giambattista, 595: at 
Naples, 595. * 

C'ARAVAGdio, Michelangelo Ame- 
RlGiii DA. 591 : at Rome, 592, 593 ; 
Malta, 592 ; La Mottii, 592 ; Man- 
frii. Gallery, 593; Berlin, 593; 
Louvre, 593. 

, Polidoro da, 482: at the 

Louvre, 483; Naples, 483; Gotha, 
483. 

Cariani, Giovanni Busi, 521 : at 
Bergamo, 521 ; Dresden, 521 ; Bel- 
laggio, 521. 

Carnovale, Kra, 258 : at the Brera, 
258 ; National Gallery, 258. 

Carotto, Gian»-ranchsoo, 302: at 
Modena, 302 ; Stadel Institute, 
302; Berlin, 302; Verona, 302, 
496 ; Mantua, 302 ; Bergamo, 496 ; 
Eastlake Collection, 496. 

Carpaccio, Vittore, 332 : at 
Venice, 332, 333; Berlin, 333; 
Louvre, 333; Brera, 333; Stutt- 
gardt, 333 ; Ferrara, 333 ; National 
Galleij, 333. 

Carracci, Agostlno, 570: at Bo- 
logna, 573 ; Louvro, 573. 

, Annibale, 570 : at Bologna, 

573 ; DresiJen, 574 ; Florence. 574, 
57'>; Berlin, 574, 575; Rome, 
574, 575 ; Naples, 574, 575 ; Cas- 
tle Howard, 574, 575 ; National 
Gallery, 575. 

, LoDOVico, 570, 572 : at Bo- 



logna, 572 ; Berlin, 572 ; Rome, 

572 ; Louvre, 573. 
Carrl'CCI. See Pontormo, 404. 
Casklta, Polidoro, 202 : at Cremona, 

202. 
('assenting, Jacopo da, 160: at 

Florence, 160; Arezzo, 160; Na- 
tional Gallery, 160. 
Castagno, Andrea dal, 217 : at 

Florence, 218. 
Castiglione, Gio. Benedetto, 

601. 
Catena, 336 : at Venice, 336, 337 ; 

Berlin, 337. 
Cati da Jyjsif Pasquale, 565: i\t 

Rome, 565. 
Cavallini, Pietro, 143. Mosaics at 

Rome, 143. 
Cavazzuola, 303: at Verona, 304; 

National Gallery, 304. 
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CAVEDONE. 

Catedone, Giacdmo, 584: at Bo- 

fogOA, 584. 
Cgochi, Gkboorio, 175. 
Ceochixi, C, 603. 

, E., 603. 

Ceochino, 290: at Trent, 290. 
Cerano, 11. Sw Crespi, 587. 
Cekquozzi, Michael Anoelo (della 

Battaglie), 598. 
Cesi, Bartolommeo, 567. 
CiAMPELLi, AuotiTiNO, 565 : at Rome, 

565. 
CiGNANi, Carlo, 579 : at Dresden, 

579 ; Munich, 579. 
CiGOLi, LuDOVico Cardi da, 587 : 

at the UtKzi, 587; Pitti, 588; 

Loiirre, 588. 
CiMA, Giovanni Battista, called 

CiMA DA CONEOLIANO, 334: at 
Vicenza, 335 ; Venice, 335 ; Bra- 
go ra, 335; Parmu, 335; National 
Gallerv, 336 ; Brera, 336 ; Vienna, 
336 ; Munich, 336; lierlin, 336. 

CiMAIJUK, CIlOVANNl, 1(»8 ! at Flo- 
rencf, H»8, 109; Pisa, 109; Assi>i, 
110. 

CiONE, AxDRKA. Set' Orcagua, 156. 

, Bernardo, 158. 

CiVERCMio. ViNCKNZO, 311, 314: at 
Brescia, 314 ; Creina, 314. 

Clerici, 603. 

Clovio, Giulio, 479. Mufsaly Naples, 
479. 

Coltellino, Micmklk, or Cortkl- 
lino, 307: at Fernira, 307, 490; 
Beora, near Ferrara, 490. 

Com in BIS, ok. »S<v Conti, 312. 

CONKdLIANO, ClMA DA. Si'C Cima, 
339. 

Conti, Bernardino (de Comitibls), 
312: at Berlin, 312. 

CORKNZio. Bklisauio, 595 : at Na- 
ples, 595. 

COKNA, Anti:)nio DELLA, 308: at 
Cremona, 3os. 

CORRADi, DoMKNico. iSW Ghirlau- 
dajo, 239. 

(^RRiXtUio, Anttonio Alle(}ri, 497 : 
at Dresden, 499, 503; Lord Ash- 
burton, 500; Parma, 500, 501, 
503; Naple-^, 501, 502; UHizi, 
502; National (lallery, 502, 5o4 ; 
Louvre, 5o2, 506 ; St. Petersburtj. 
502 ; liome, 502, 506 ; Apsley 



DIAKA. 

Hoose, 505 ; Sutfford House, 505 ; 

Madnd, 506. 
CoRTELUNO. See Coltellino, 490. 
CoRTONA, LucA DA. See SignoKlU, 

247. 
, PiETRO Berettino DA, 590: 

at Rome, 590. 
CosiMO, PiERO Di, 361 : at Florence, 

361; Louvi-e, 361; Natioaal Gal- 
lerv, 361; Sistine Chapel, 361; 

Berlin, 361. 
CosMATo, Giovanni, 113. Mosaics at 

Home, 113. 
CosME, iL. See Tura, 305. 
CossA, Francesco, 306 : at Bologna, 

306. 
Costa, Lorenzo, 306 : at Ferrarn, 

307 ; Bologna, 307 ; Louvre, 307 ; 

National Gallery, 307. 

COTIGNOLA, GiROLAMO MaRCHESI DA, 

486 : at Berlin, 486. 
CoNOA, Seb,, 601. 
Coi'RTois, Jacques. See Borgognone, 

598. 
CoNTARiNi, Giovanni, 600. 
CoxciE, Michael, 491. 
Credi, Lorenzo di, 362: at the 

Louvre, 362; Pistoin, 362; Cffiii, 

362, 363 ; Berlin, 362. 
Cremona, Niocolo da, 310 : at 

Bologna, 310. 
CRFi$Fi, Daniel, 587 : at Milan, 587. 
, Giovanni Battista (1l Ce- 

rano), at the Brera, 587 ; Berlin, 

587. 
Crivelli, Carlo, 322: at Ascoli, 

322 ; Brera, 323; National Gallerv, 

323; Demidoir Collection, 323*; 

VA\r\ Dudley, 323 ; Milan, 323. 
, VlTTORE, 323. 



Dalmasio, Li pro di (dalle Ma- 

ih)nnk), 1«8: at National Gallery, 

188; lioloiTua, 188. 
Dan I ELK, Pelleorino da S. See 

Pelle-zrino, 340. 
Dante, Girolamo, 543. 
David, 6o2. 
DvA.hO, 217. 
Diaman-te, Fra, 227. 
Diana, Benedetto, 334 : at Venice 

334. ' 
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DOLCE. 

Dolce, Carlo, 589: at Pitti, 589, 
590; Dresden, 589; Berlin, 589; 
Nice, 589 ; Lord Ashburnham, 
589. 

DoMENicis, Francesco de, 546 : at 
Mr. Cheney, 546; Treviso, 546. 

DOMENICHINO, 576 : at Rome, 576, 
577, 578 ; Fano, 576 ; Grottaferrata, 
577 ; Bologna, 577 ; Naples, 577 ; 
St. Petersburg, 577 ; Castle 
Howard, 577; Stadel Institute, 
577 ; Louvre, 578 ; National Gallery, 
578 ; Bridgewater Gallery, 578. 

DONATELLO, 291. 
DONATO, 316. 

Don I, A DONE, 282 : at Perugia, 

282. 

, Paolo. See Uccello, 216. 

DoNZELLi, Ippolito, 213: at S. 

Severino, 213. 
, PlETRO, 213: at S. Severino, 

213. 
D06Si, Dosso, 488: at Ferrara, 488, 

489 ; Dresden, 488, 489 ; Florence, 

488 ; Rovigo, 489 : Brera, 489. 
, Giovanni Battista, 488 : at 

Rome, 489. 
Duccio Di BuossEONA, 115, 163: at 

Siena, 163 ; the late Prince Consort, 

164 ; National Gallery, 164. 



EhPOLI, JaOOPO da (ClIIMENTl), 589 : 

at Uffizi, 589. 
ESTENSE, Baldassare, 306: at Fer- 

rara, 306. 

P. 

Fabriano, Antonio da, 210. 
, Francf:sco Gentile da, 210. 



, Gentile da, 208 : at Venice, 

209; Berlin, 209; Florence, 210; 

Orvieto, 210 ; Rome, 210 ; late Mr. 

Mundler, 210. 

, Gritto da. See Nuzio, 208. 

Faenza, Giovanni Battista da. 

See Bertucci, 281. 

, Jacomone da, 490. 

, Pace da, 159. 

Falcone, Aniello, 596. 
Faloonetto, 301 : at Verona, 301. 



POPPA. 

Farinato, Paolo, 550. 
Fassolo, Bernardino, 368. 
Fattore, II. See Penni, 481. 
Fava, Gianoiacomo, 316: at the 

Stadel Institute, 315. 
Feltre, Morto da, 342. 
Ferrara, Antonio Alberti da, 

191. 
, Stefano da, 306: at the 

Brera, 306. 
Ferrarese, Bono, 293: at Ferrara, 

293 ; National Gallery, 293. 
Ferrari, Francesco Bianchi, called 

1l Frari, 315 : at the Louvre, 315. 
, Gaudenzio, 368 : at the Brera, 

368 ; Vercelli, 368, 369 ; Varalli, 

369 ; Saronno, 369 ; Milan, 370. 
Ferri, Ciro, 601. 
Feti, Domenico, 588: at Dresden, 

588; Louvre, 588; Venice, 588; 

Castle Howard, 588. 
FiAMMiNQO, DiONisio. See Calvart, 

567. 
FiESOLE, Fra Anoelico DA. See 

Angelico, 179. 
FioiNO, Amhrogio, 370. 
FiLiPEPE, Sandro. See Botticelli, 

229. 
FiLiPPiNO. See Lippi, 232. 
FiiX)TE8io. See Amatrice, 214. 
Fin I, ToMMASO di Cristoforo. See 

Panicale, 219. 
FiNOOLiA, Domenico, 595: at Naples, 

595. 

FlORE, COLANTONIO DEL, 212 : at 

Naples, 213. 
, JaCOBELLO DEL, 316 : at 

Venice, 204, 316. 
FiORENTiNO, II Rosso, 282. 

, Stefano. 142. 

FiORi, Mario de*, 601. 

Florentia, Andrea da, 148: at 

Pisa, 153. 
, Bernardus df>, 158 : at Flo- 
rence, 159; the late Mr. Bromley 

Djivenport, 159. 
Florioerio, Sebastian, 519, .530: 

at Venice, 519. 
FoooLiNO, Marcelix), 301 : at Vi- 

ceuza, 301. 
FoNTANA, Lavinia, 567. 

, Prospero, 567. 

FoppA, ViCENZA, vecch., 310: at 

Bergamo, 310 ; Brera, 310. 

2 n 
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POPPA. 

FOPPA, ViCENZA, giov., 314. 

FORi^, Aksuino of, 293: at ForU, 
293. 

, Baldassare da, 160. 

, guglielmo da, 159. 

, Melozzo da, 258 ; at Rome, 

258,260; ForH, 259 ; Lourre. 260; 
National Gallerr, 260; Berlin, 
260; Windsor, 260. 

FoRTUXi, 603. 

F063ANO, Ambrooio. iS^ Borgognooe, 
314. 

Frakacci, Francesco, 244 : at Flo- 
rence, 245. 

Francesca, Pietro della, 255 : at 
National Gallery, 256 ; Rimini, 
256 ; Arezzo, 257 ; Borgo S. Sepol- 
cro, 257; Uffizi, 257. Dreatise on 
perspectitCy Milan, 255. 

Franceschi, Pietro di Benedetto 
DEI. See Francesca, 255. 

Franceschini, Baldassare (Vol- 

TKRRAXNO, gioV.), 589. 

Francia Bioio, Marc* Antonio, 

398 : at Turin, 398 ; Florence, 398, 

399 ; Louvre, 399 ; Windsor Castle, 
399; Berlin, 399; Lord Var- 
borough, 399 ; Mr. Fuller Maitland, 
399. 

Fl^AXCIA, GlACOMO, 286. 
— : — , GiULio, 286 : at Berlin, 286 ; 
Bologna, 286. 
-, iL, 283 : at Berlin, 283 ; Bo- 



logna, 283, 284; Munich, 283; 

Brera, 283 ; Ferrara, 284 ; Lucca, 

284; Forll,284; National Gallery, 

284; Utfizi, 285; Louvre, 285; 

Vienna, 285; Turin, 285; Lut- 

schena, 285. 
Franco, Battista, 1l Semolki, 546 : 

at Venice, 546 ; Berlin, 546. 
Fraki, 11. Sec Ferrari, 315. 
Friso, DAL. See Benfatto, 556. 
FuNGAi, Bernardino, 287 

Siena, 287. 
Ft'RiNi, Francesco, 589. 



e. 



Gaddi, Aonolo, 140 : at Prato, 140 ; 

Florence, 141. 
, Taddfx>, 137 : at Florence, 137, 

138 ; Berlin, 138 ; Megognano, 



at 



at Ferrara, 



526 : at 



GIORaiO. 

138; Assist, 138; Pisa, 139. Pas 

drawings^ Paris, 139. 
Galassi, Galasso, 305 : 

305 ; Bologna, 305. 
Gamba, 603. 
Gambara, Lattanzio, 

Brescia, 526. 
Gandini, Giorgio, 507. 
Garbo, del. See Capponi, 406. 
Gar<}iuoli, Domenioo (Miooo Spa- 

DARO), 598 : at Naples, 598. 
Garofalo, 486 : at Rome, 486, 487 ; 

Naples, 487; Venice, 487; Na* 

tional Gallery, 487 ; Ferrara, 487. 
Gatta, Don Bartolommeo djblla, 

251. 
Gatti, Bernardino, 505. 
Gaudentius, 68. Mosaics at Milan, 

68. 
Genoa, Girolamo, 281. 
Gennari, Benedetto, 583. 
Genova, Luchetto da. See 

biaso, 568. 
Gera, 175. 
Gerini, NiccoLb DI Pietro, 

at Pisa, 162 ; Prato, 162. 
Gessi, 582. 

Ghent, Justus van, 261. 
GiiERARDO, 251. Miniatures: 

can, 252 ; Florence, 252 ; Brussels, 

252 ; Paris, 252. 
GiiiRLANDAJo, Benedetto, 244. 

, Davide, 244. 

, DoMENico, 239 : at Florence. 

241,242, 243, 244; Sistine Cha- 
pel, 242; S. Gemignano, 242; 

Louvre, 244; Berlin, 244. 
, RiDOLFO, 405 : at Florence. 

405; Ripoli, 405; Vienna, 405; 

Louvre, 405. 
Giamroxo, Miciiiel, 316 : at Venice, 

205, 316. 
Giannicola (Manni), 281 : at Peru- 
gia, 281. 
S. Gimionano, Vincenzio da, 490. 
GiOLFiNO. NiccOLb, 301, 550: at 

Verona, 301, 550 ; National Gallery, 

302, 550. 
Giordano, Luca, surnaroed Fa 

Presto, 599 : at Naples, 599 ; 

Berlin, 599. 
Giorgio, Ecsebio di S , 281 : at 

Perugia, 281 ; Assisi, 281 ; Matel- 

lica, 281. 



Cam- 



162: 



Vati- 



OtOBOIO!IE. 509 : at the VlSti, 510 ; 
BeiiiimoDt fiunily, 510; Ciutd- 
tnaco, SID; NntioQHl Gnllerf, 
510; TIennii, 511; Vcnics, Ml, 
St2; Lonvn, 511; Pitti, 511; 
Ur. Bnnkes 511 ; UwJrUl, 512. 

GlDrriNO, 137. FroBoa: at Auiii, 
197.14:1; Flown™, 143. 

Qivrro, VM: u.^nm,\H; Bologiiiii, 
131; LonvTc, 134, Fracoeti 



121, 



122; 



125; 



Florence, 125, 12S, 130,131, 
Pndan, 126, 127, 12B ; RiTeiiDK, 

129;N«liDoalG»ll6ry,133. /■obW.: 



583; Pnrmii, 583: Milan, 583; 

LDU(re-C'Hin|MDa Cultectioa, 583. 

□l'uoni, Ftfuio, 47'J : «t Mautna, 



485: M Bologui, 485; Fdcdih 
485; King of Uollaail, 485 ; Bcrlia, 
485; Rame, 48'). 
Indcso, D, 603. 



ilS.,\ 



, School of, a 



I, 212. 



Giovanni, Berto 

, UlDVAHHI OA S., called Ma- 

BOMi, 389 ! PUti, 589 ; Uffiii, 589 ; 

OgaiiuDti, see. 

, QtaOLANO m, 265 : at Monte 

S. MnrliDD, 265. 

' , QiusTO M. See Padovano, 192. 

1 STEfANO. See SMMtta, 176. 

, ToHMASO DA S. See Mnuccio, 

S20. 

GlOVBHOSE, GiROLAMQ, 315: at 

Turin. 315; taitUke Coilettion, 

GlULIANO, 603. 

GoBBo, iL, da" Frntrm, 584. 
GozzOLi, Behozzo, 236: atOrricIo, 
237; MaDteblco, 237) Florence, 
S, GemieDBDO. 237; PiM. 



; Lonr 



; Nation 



Gal- 



i MS., Flo 



lery, 239. Illymh 

rente, 239. 
OraKdi, Ercole GiULio, 306 : Earl 

DBdlejr, 3(m. 
. LnooLR BonERTO, 306 i at 

Drtiden, 306. 

GRAmi. RArKAEL, 530. 

Gratiani. Gt-'iDO. Set Sieoa. 105. 
Griuau)!, Fsancksco. 584 : at 

Home, 584 ; Berlin, 584. 
Gdaldo, Matteo da, 2(i5 : at Auiii, 

265 ; Sigillo, 2S5. 

GUANlt), GlCBTO DA. Set Ghcot, 261. 

GuaRikSTO, 200: at Padua, 2O0; 
Bnimno, 201, 

GiiKRCISO DA CEST0,58B! Mt Bo- 
logna, 583; Rome. 582, 583; Flo- 
rence. 583 ; Louvre, 583 ; Ganoa, 



iKoAxnATi, PiETnn i 
Berlin, 3:<!); Vi^oicc>, 
L'l.NOKO.SO, ^79. 



I.AAEt, Pbteb van, 598: at Berlin, 

5&8 ; Rome, 598. 
Lama, GiAMDLRiiAiiiH), 482. 
LaHiiertihi, UiciJELB, 190; at 

Bulngna, 190; V<^ nice, 204. 
Lanfrakco, Giovanni, 583 : at 

Kame, 584; Naples, 584; Uanriin 

GaJlerr, 584. 
LaniKI, Beb.iari>ino,370: at Borgo 

Sella. 370; Nutlou.il Gallerj, 370. 

f'CXoei, Novara, 370. 
Laurektii, Pit-TBO. Stt Lorenaetti, 



Laubi. Filippo, 601. 



>, 294. 



, LOREHZO I 

Leonardo, dilleil It, Pivtoja, 
at Berlin, 481 ; Itome, 481. 

LiliEKALL, 301 : at UiUn, .101 
Verona, 301; Brcra, 301. Miaia 
t«rtt: Siena, 301 ; Chluai, 301. 

LlDEUr, PlPTTIlO, 6U0. 

LiBiu. GiBOLAHO i)Ai, 303: at Ma) 
Te>lne, 303 ; Hnmilion PaUce, 30.1 
Verona, 303; Berlin, 303; Sa 
tionnl Onllerj, 303. 

Licisio, Gio. AUTO Sin, 530. 

2 b2 
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uctsio, 

LiciNio, Giuuo, 530. 

LiciNius, Bernardo, 530 : at Venice, 

530; Sir Iror Guest, 530. 
LiPPi, FiLiPPiNO, 232 : at Florence, 

•232. 233. 235; Berlin, 233; 

Prato, 233 ; Venice, 233 ; Rome, 

233: Bologna, 235; Genoa, 235; 

M. Reizet, 235; National Gallery, 

235. 
LiPPi, Fra Filippo, 224 : at Florence, 

225; Pi-ato, 226; Ullizi, 227; 

Louvre, 227 ; Berlin, 227 ; National 

Gallery, 227. 
LuiNi, AURkLio, 3G5 : at the Brera, 

3G5. 
, Bkrnardino, 363 : at National 

Gallery, 364; Kome, 364; Uffizi, 

364; Milan, 364; Rothschild 

Hotel, 364 ; Louvre, 364 ; Legnaio, 

364; Como, 364; Saronno, 365; 

Lugano, 365. Frescoes: Brera, 365 ; 

Louvre, 365. 
LoDi, Calisto da, 526 : at Brescia, 

526; Vienna, 526; Lodi, 526; 

Brera, 526. 
LoMAZzo, Giovanni Paolo, 370. 
LoNGHi, Barhara da Ravenna, 567 : 

at Turin, 567. 

, Francf^X), 567. 

, Ll'CA, 567 : at Ferrara, 567 ; 

Ruvenna, 567. 
-, PiKTRO, 601. 



IXHtllNZKTTI, Amhrooio, 171 : at 

Siena, 171 ; Florence, 171, 172. 
, PiKTRO, called Laurati, 

Laurentii, or di Lorknzo, 170: 

at biena, 170; Vatican, 170; 

Utfizi, 170. Frescoes: Assisi, 170; 

Pisa, 171. 
LouhNzo. Bicci nr, 162. 

, Don. iVf Monaco, 178. 

, F10RFN7X) DI, 2«J8 : at Perujjia, 

268. 269 ; Dirutjs 269 ; Berlin, 269. 
LOTTI, C'auix>, 601. 
Ixrmx IxjRtNzo, 519 : at Ancona, 

r>2i> ; B*»rjjamo, 520 ; Brera, 520 ; 

Turin. 520; Vienna, 520. 
LuciANi, FraSehastian. &'oPiombo, 

512. 
LuTi, Bknkdetto, 601. 
Li'zzi DA FelTRK, Pietro, called 

Zaratra, 342 : at Villabruna, 

342; Feltre, 342, 343; Berlin, 

343. 



Maochtavelu, Zbnobio, 238. 

Maestro Fredi, Bartolo di, 172 : 
at S. Gemignano, 172 ; Montalcino, 
172. 

Maono, Ccsarb, 315. 

Mainardo, Bastiano, 244: at S. 
Gemignano, 244. 

Malati-xta, 603. 

Manetti, Domenioo, 564. 

Manni. See Giannicola, 281. 

Mansueti, Giovanni, 334: at 
Venice, 334. 

Manteqna, Andrea, 294 : at Milan, 
295, 298, 299; Naplea, 295; 
Padua, 296 ; Verona, 297 ; Loarre, 
297, 298, 299 ; Toura, 297 ; the 
late Mr. Baring, 297 ; CJffizi, 297, 
298 ; Mantua, 297 ; Hampton 
Court, 298; Eastlake Collection, 
298 ; Copenhagen, 298 ; Bergamo, 
299 ; Berlin, 299 ; La Motta, 299 ; 
National Gallery, 299. Engravings, 
299. 

, Francesco, 299 : at National 

Gallery, 299; Lady Tannton, 
299. 
-, Lodovioo, 299. 



Manozzi. >ee S. Giovanni, 599. 
Maratti, Carlo, 579. 
Marco, Tom3iaso di, 159. 
Marconi, Rocco, 518: at Venice, 

519. 
Makescalco, Ii., 301: at Vicenxa, 

301 ; Venice, 301. 
Markos, GiORGios, 86 : at Salamis, 

86. 
Marfini, Simone. See Memmi, 

165. 
Marti NO, 208. 
, Giovanni, or Martino da 

Udine, 340 : at Correr Gallery, 

340 ; Udine, 340 ; Brera, 340. 
Marullo, Giusepp*:, 595. 
Marziale, Marco, 334: at National 

Gallery, SU ; Venice, 334. 
Masaccio, 220 : at Rome, 220 ; 

Florence, 221—224. 
Maso. See Giottino, 142. 
Massi, Gentile di Niccol6 di Gio- 
vanni. iS^f Fabriano, 208. 
Massonf:, Giovanni, 315: at th« 

Louvre, 315. 
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MATTEIS. 

Matteis, Paolo de, 601. 

Matteo da Siena, 177: at Siena, 

177, 178; Naples, 178. 
, ViTTOB Di. See Bellianino, 

339. 
Mattioix), 208. 
Mazzolino, Ludovico, 487 : at the 

National Gallery, 488 ; Berlin, 

488. 
Mazzuola, Filippo, 315 : at Naples, 

315. 
Mazzuoli, Fiuppo. See Parmigi- 

nnino, 507. 
, Miciiele, 508 : at Berlin, 

508. 
Mecciierino. See Beccafumi, 494. 
Melan'zio, Francesco, 281. 
Mellone, Altobello, 309 : at 

Cremona, 309, 310; National 

Gallery, 309; Stuttgardt, 310; 

Milan, 310. 
Melotius, Marcus de. See Pal- 

mezznno, 201. 
Melzi, Francesco, 366 ; at Berlin, 

366 ; Castle of Vaprio, 367. 
Mkmmi, Lippo, 169 : at Oryieto, 169 ; 

Berlin, 169. Fresco, S. Gemignano, 

169. Miniatures^ S. Gemignano, 

169. 
, SiMONE, 165 : at Siena, 166 ; 

Pisa, 167; Orvieto, 167; Naples, 

167 ; Uffizi, 168; Liverpool Institu- 
tion, 168. MiniatureSy Milan, 169. 
Mengs, Raphael, 602. 
Messina, AntoneLlo da, 318: at 

Berlin, 319, 320; Louvre, 319; 

Messina, 319; Antwerp, 320; 

Vienna, 320 ; Frankfort, 320. 
Michele, Jacopo dl See Gera, 175. 
Michelino, 201. Drawings at 

Venice, 201. Frescoes, Milan, 201. 
Milano, Andrea da (Mediolanen- 

818), 312: at Milan, 312; Louvre, 

312; National Gallery, 312; Lut- 

schena, 312 ; Bergamo,- 312 ; Pavia, 

313. 

, Cesare da. See Sesto, 367. 

, Giovanni da, 141 : at Florence. 

141, 142; Prato, 141. 
Mi NO, 166. 
Miretto, Giovanni, 200 : at Padua, 

200. 
Mocetto, Girolamo, 304 : at Verona, 

304 ; Vicenia, 304 ; Modena, 304. 



MUZIANO. 

Modena, Barn aba da, 191 : at 

Stadel Institute, 190 ; Berlin, 191 ; 

Pisa, 191. 

, Pelleorino da, 490. 

Mola, Giovanni Battista, 578. 

, Pier Francesco, 578. 

Monaco, II, 178: at Empoli, 178; 

Cerreto, 178; Florence, 179. 
Monrealese. See Novelli, 598. 
Monsignori. See Bonsignori, 302. 
Mont AON A, Bartolommeo, 300: at 

Venice, 300; Brera, 300; Padua, 

300 ; Pavia, 300. 
, Benedetto, 301 : at the Brera, 

301. 
MoNTAGNANO, Jacopo, 294: at Padua, 

294 ; Belluno, 294. 
Moranda, Paolo. See Cavazzuolo, 

303. 

lilORELLI, 603. 

MoRETTO, II, 523 : at Bergamo, 523 ; 
Verona, 523, 524; Venice, 523, 
524; Brescia, 524, 525; Trent, 
524; National Gallery, 524; 
St'adel Institute, 524 ; Vienna, 524 ; 
Bellaggio, 525. 

MORO, GlAMDATTISTA DAL, Called 

II Moro, 550. 
MoRO, II, 304: at Naples, 304; 

Munich, 304 ; Verona, 519. 
MolioNE, DoMENico, called Pella« 

CANE, 302. 
, Francesco, 302: at Verona, 

303; Mantua, 303; Brera, 303; 

Berlin, 303; National Gallery, 

303. 
Moroni, Giovanni Battista, 525: 

at Stafford House, 525 ; Venice, 

525 ; Uffizi, 525 ; Berlin, 525. 
MuRANO, Antonio da, 317 : at 

Venice, 317 ; Padua, 317 ; National 

Gallery, 317 ; Berlin, 317; Bologna, 

318. 
, Bartolommeo da, called Vi- 

VARiNi, 320; at Bologna, 320; 

Venice, 321 ; Naples, 321. 
, Giovanni da (Alamannds), 

317: at Venice, 317 ; Padua, 317. 
■, QuiRico DA, 318 : at Rovigo, 



318. 
MUTINA, TOMMASO DA, 190: at 

Modena, 190 ; Prague, 190; Vienna, 

190;Carl8tein, 190. 
MuziANO, Girolamo, 525. 
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IKDKX. 



RALDIXI. 



Naldini, Batthta, 564. 
Napoutano, Simone, 212: at 

Napless 212. 
Neoroponte, 316. 
Nelu, Plautilla, 397. 
, Ottaviano di M ARTDfo, 208 : 

at Gubbio, 208 ; Foligno, 208. 
Nello, Bernardo di Gio. Falcone, 

159. 
Neroni, Bartolommeo. See Riccio, 

494. 
Nicola us, Maouta, 202 : at Venzone, 

near Gemona, 202. 
NiooOLb, 203 : at Venice, 203. 
— -^, Gelasio di, 191. 
, Lorenzo di, 162 : at Cortona, 

162. 
NoVELLi, PiETRO, called Monreal- 

ESC, 598 : Monreale, 598 ; Rome, 

598. 
Nuzio, Allegretto di, 208 : in the 

Vatican, 208; Macerata, 208; 

Fabriano, 208. 



Oderisio, 207. 

OooiONK, Marco, or Uggioxe, 3^5 : 
at Milan, 366 ; Louvre, 360 ; 
Royal Academy, 366; St. Peters- 
burg, 366. FrcscorSy Brera, 365. 

Onoria, Michele, 204. 

L*Orbltto, 600: at Rome, 600; 
Dresden, 600. 

Orcaona, 156 : at Florence, 157 ; 
National Gallery, 158 ; Orvieto, 
158. 

Oriolo, Giovanni, 290: at the 
National Gallery, 290. 

Orsi, Leuo, 507. 

L'Ortolano. See Benrenuto, 489. 

Orvieto, Giovenale de, 94. Mo- 
saicSy at Rome, 94. 

Ottaviano, 159. 



Pacchia, del, 287 : at Siena, 287 ; 

National Gallery, 288. 
Pacchiarotto, Gia. di Bart., 287 : 

at Siena, 287. 
Pacetti. See Barbacelli, 564. 



PEKNI. 

Padovakini, II, 600: at Venicty 

600. 
Padovano, GiROLAxa Set Sordo, 

525. 
, Giunto, 192 : at Prince F. r. 

Ottingen Wallerstein, 192 ; Padua, 

192. 
Paiani, Greqorio, 588. 

PAliLIANO, 603. 

Palma, gior., Jacopo, 599: at 

Venice, 599. 
, Jacopo, called II Palma vec- 

C-IIO, 516 : M. Reizet, 516 ; Rorigo, 

516;Di-esdei£,516,518;Venice,5i6; 

Treriso, 516; Vicenza, 517 ; Rome, 

517, 518; Naples, 517; Vienna, 

517, 518; St. Petersburg, 517; 

Alnwick Castle, 518; Bmnswick 

Gallery, 518. 
Palmeruccio, Gcido, 207: at 

Gubbio, 207. 
Palm EZZANO, Marco, 261: at Forli, 

2«U, 262; Loretto, 262; Faenra, 

2»;j. 
Panktti, Domenico, 307. 
Pamcale, Masolino da. 219: at 

Castiglione di Olona, 220. 
Pamni, G. Paolo, 601. 
Paiw, giov., Simone, 568 : at Naples, 

:")8. 

, vecch., Simone, 214: at 

Naples, 214. 
Pakentino, Bernardino, 294: at 

Modena, 294 ; Rome, 294. 
Parmigianino, 11, 507: at Parma, 

507; Naples, 507; Pitti, 508; 

Ik)logna, 508; National Gallery, 

508. Frescoes, Parma, 508. 
Passeiii, Giambattista, 578. 
Passkrotti, Bartolommeo, 567. 
Passignano, Domenico da, 588. 
Paflus, Jacobus, 189: at Bologna. 

189. 
Pedrini, Giovanni, 367 : Milan, 

367 ; Berlin, 367. 
Pellacane. See Morone, 302. 
Pellegrini, Pellegrino. See Ti- 

iMildo, 480. 
Pellegrino da S. Daniele, 340: 

S. Daniele, 340; Cividale,341. 
Pennacchi, Pier Maria, 341 : at 

Berlin, 341 ; Treviso, 341 ; Venice, 

341. 
Penni, Gianfrancesco, surnamed 
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PENS. 

Il Fattore, 481 : at Naples, 481 ; 

England, 481. 
Pens, Georg, 491. 
Pensabene, Kra Marco, 527. 
Peruoino, Pietro, 269 : at the 

Louvre, 270 ; Florence, 270, 272, 

273; Berlin, 270; Perugia, 270, 

272, 273, 274, 275 ; Sistine Chapel, 

270; Fiesole, 272; Vienna, 272; 

Cremona, 272 ; Vatican, 272, 274 ; 

Lyons, 272 ; Caen, 272 ; Paris, 272 ; 

Rouen, 272 ; Fano, 272 ; Marseilles, 

273 ; Bologna, 274 ; Panicale, 274 ; 

National Gallery, 274 ; Frontignano, 

275. 
Feruzzi, Baldassare, 495: at 

Rome, 495; Berlin, 495; Siena, 

495; Bridgewater Gallery, 495; 

National Gallery, 495. 
Peseluno, 228 : at Florence, 228, 

229 ; National Gallery, 228. 
Pesello, Francesco di. See Pesel- 

lino, 228. 
, GiULiANO, 228 : at the Uffizi, 

228. 
PlACENZA, Bartouno DA, 202: at 

Piacenza, 202. 
Piazza, Albertino, 315. 
, Martino, 315 : at Lodi, 315 ; 

Castione, 316. 
Pietro, Giovanni di. See Lo 

Spagna, 279. 
, Lorenzo di. See Vecchietta, 

176. 



— , Mencio, Ansano di, 176 : at 
Siena, 177. 
-, UOOLINO DI, 164. 



Pino, Marco di, 564. 

PiNTURicciiio, Bernardo, called di 
Betto and 11 Sordichio, 275 : at 
Rome, 276 ; Orvieto, 277 ; Perugia, 
277 ; S. Severino, 277, 279 ; Spello, 
277 ; Siena, 278 ; Uffizi, 278 ; Mr. 
Barker, 278 ; Milan, 279 ; Naples, 
279; Berlin, 279. Frescoes, Flo- 
rence, 416. 

PiOMRO, Sebastian del, 512: at 
Venice, 512 ; Uffizi, 513 ; Blenheim, 
513; La Motta, 514; St. Peters- 
burg, 514, 515; Naples, 514, 515; 
Lord Taunton, 514; Pitti, 514, 
515; Rome, 514, 515; National 
Gallery, 514; Stadel Institute, 
514; the late Mr. Baring, 515; 



PROCACCINI. 

ViterlK), 515; Louvre, 515; Aln- 
wick Castle, 515 ; Madrid, 515, 

Burgos, 515 ; Berlin, 515. 
Pippi, GiULio. See Romano, 476. 
Pisa, Giunto da, 105: at Pisa, 105; 

AsMsi, 105. 
PiSANO, ViTTOR, called Pisanello, 

289: at Verona, 289; National 

Gallery, 290. 
PiSTOiA, Fra Paolino di, 397 : at 

Florence, 397 ; Pistoia, 397 ; Siena. 

397. 
, Gerino da, 281 : at Borgo S. 

Sepolcro, 281 ; Pist«ia,281. 
PiSTOJA, II. Sec Leonardo, 481. 
PiZ2X)L0, NiocoLb, 292 : at Florence, 

292. 
PoLLAiuoLO, Antonio, 245 : at the 

Uffizi, 246 ; Berlin, 246 ; National 

Gallery, 246. 
, Pietro, 245 : at S. Gemignauo, 

246. 
Pom A RANGE, II Cavaliere. See 

Roncalli, 567. 
PONTE, Jacopo da, sumamed Bas- 

sano, 556 : at National Gallery, 

557 ; Bassano, 557 ; Milan, 558. 
PONTORMO, 404: at the Uffizi, 404 ; the 

late Mr. Baring, 404 ; Berlin, 404. 

PORDENONE, GlOVANNI ANTONIO DA, 

528: at Pordenone, 528, 529; 

Udine, 528 ; Cunegliano, 528 ; 

Tre>nso, 528, 529 ; Cremona, 528 ; 

Casarsa, 529 ; Piacenza, 529 ; Spi- 

lemberg, 529 ; Venice, 529 ; Bur- 
leigh House, 529 ; the late Mr. 

Baring, 529. 
Porta, Baccio della. See Barto- 

lommeo, 390. 
Presto, Fa. See Giordano, 599. 
PRtrrE Ilario, Ugouno di, 164: at 

Orvieto, 165. 
Preti, Mattia (IlCavauere Cala- 

brese), 596. 
Previtau. See Bergamo, 338. 
Primaticcio, Francesco, 479: at 

Castle Howard, 480. Stuccoes, 

Palazzo del Te, 479. 
Procaocini, Camillo, 586 : at Milan, 

586. 

, Eroolr, 586. 

, , giov., 587. 

-, GiULiO Cesare, 587 : at Ber- 



lin, 587 ; Milan, 587. 
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PUOCXO. 

Puoao, PiETBO Di, 155: at Piaa, 

155. 
Puuoo, DoxENioo, 404: at Koma, 

404 ; Pitti, 404. 

, J AGON i:, 404. 

PUPINI, BlAOIO, 485. 



QUADROKNO, 603. 



Kaibolini, Francesco di Marco. 
See Francia, 283. 

Raixondi, Marcantonio, 491. 

RaxbaldOt Laudadio, 191. 

Raxenghi, Bartoloxxeo. See 
Bagnacavallo, 484. 

KaI'HALL Sanzio, 406 : at Marseilles, 
409 ; Rome, 409, 412, 422, 423, 
449, 462, 463, 465, 466, 467, 468, 
469 ; Stanze of the Vatican, 424- 
439 ; Logde of the Vatican, 439- 
442; Citt'idi Castello, 410,412 
Earl Dudlev, 410, 423; Berlin 
410, 411, 415, 420, 461, 466; St 
Petersburg, 41 1, 421, 451 ; Perugia 
413, 423; Uffizi, 413, 419, 461 
464, 465, 466; Brera, 413; Mr 
Fuller Maitland,414 ; Loayre, 414 

419, 423, 452, 455, 456, 460, 466 
467; National Gallery, 414, 421 
451, 466; Pitti, 415,422, 449 
453, 454, 456, 464, 465, 466, 467 
I^roueiis Burdett CoutU, 417 
Leigh Court, 417, 466; Barron 
Hill, 417 ; Blenheim, 417; Bowood, 
417; Brescia, 417; Bridgewater 
Gallery, 418, 452, 454; Vienna, 
419,456, 458, 460; Munich, 419, 

420, 464, 465; Duke d'Aumale, 
420 ; Panshanger, 420 ; Basle, 420 ; 
Madrid, 421, 455, 456, 458, 462; 
Castle of La Magliana, 448 ; in the 
late Mr. Rogers's possession, 452; 
Mr. Lawrie, 452 ; King of Bavaria, 
454 ; Turin, 454 ; Hon. H. Butler 
Johnstone, 454, 456 ; Naples, 455 ; 
Dresden, 459; Bologna, 460; Pa- 
lermo, 462 ; Lutschena, 466 ; War- 
wick Castle, 406 ; La Motta, 467 ; 
Duke of Grafton, 467 ; Paris Mu- 
Mam, 467. Sculptures, Rome, 408. 



Sketchbook, Venice, 409. 
PemgU, 418 ; Vatican, 418. Car- 
toons, yhticMU,Ui-447. iVvMtm^ 
Uttizi, 461. Tapestrin, VaticaB, 
442-447, 473. 

Raviqnamo, Maboo, 491. 

Razzi, or Bazzi, Giakantonio, 492 : 
8. Oliveto Maggiore, 492; Rome, 
493, 494; Siena, 493, 494; Uffixi, 
494 ; Naples, 494 ; Hanover, 494 ; 
Pisa, 494 ; Asini Lunga, 494 ; 
Turin, 494. 

Reoillo. See Pordenone, 528. 

Reni, Gicdo, 579 : at Bologna, 580, 
582; Modena, 580; Berlin, 580, 
581 ; Naples, 580 ; Rome, 580, 582 ; 
Munich, 581, 582; Rarenna, 581 ; 
lA)uvre, 582. 

RiUKRA, Giuseppe. See Spagnoletto, 
594. 

Ricci, Doxenico, called Brusa Sobcx 
550 : at Verona, 550. 

, Marco, 601. 

Riaio. Maestro, 494: at Siena, 494. 

, PlLTIlO, 367. 

KiDuLFX), Carlo, 600. 
KiMMi, PiETRO da, 160. 

KlVKLU, GaLEAZZO. called DELUk 

Barba, 310. 
Rizo. Sec Santa Croce, 520. 
Robi'STi, Jacopo. See W Tintoretto, 

547. 
ROXANELU, Gianfran'co, 601. 
RoxANiNO, GiROLAXO, 521 : at 

Bi-escia, 521, 522; Sir Ivor Guest, 

522 ; Padua, 522 ; Cremona, 522 ; 

BeHin, 522; National Gallerv, 

522. Frescvesy Brescia, 522. 
ROXANO, Giuuo, 476: at Genoa, 

477; Dresden, 477; Rome, 477, 

478, 479; Manfrin Gallery, 478; 
Louvre, 478 ; National Gallery, 

479. Frescoes: Rome, 476; Man- 
tua, 477. 

RoNCALLi, Cristoforo(1lCavauere 
DELLA Poxarance), 567 : at Rome, 
567. 

RoNco, Michele di, 201. 

RoNDAM, F'rancesoo Maria, 50G. 

Rosa, Salvator, 596 : at the Pitti, 
596, 597 ; Naples, 596 ; Rome, 596, 
.597; Grosvenor Gallery, 596; 
Louvre, 597 ; Augsburg, 597 
Vienna, 597 ; Berlin, 597. 
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BOSELU. 

R03ELLI, CosiMO, 235: at Berlin, 

235: Florence, 235, 236; Sistine 

Chapel, 236. 
RosSELLi, Matteo, 589 : at the Pitti, 

589. 
Rosso, II, or Rosso dei* Rossi, 404 : 

at Florence, 404 ; LouTre, 404. 
Rotari, Pietro, 601. 

ROTTENHAMMER, JaCOB, 550. 

RusuTTi, Philippus, 113. 

8. 

Sabbatini, Andrea. See Salerno, 

214,481. 

, Lorenzo, 5fi7 : at Berlin, 567. 

Sacciii, Andrea, 579: at the Vatican, 

579. 
, Pier Francesco, 315 : at the 

Louvre, 315 ; Berlin, 315. 
Salaino, or Salai, Andrea, 366 : 

at the Brera, 366 ; Louvre, 366. 
Salerno, Andrea da, 214, 481 : 

Naples, 482. 
Salimbeni, Arcangioi.O, 564. 
Salmeggia, £nea. See II Talpino, 

587. 
Salvi, Gio. BATTiffTA. See Sasso- 

ferrato, 585. 
Sal VI ATI, Francesco de' Rossi, 563. 
Sammachini, Orazio, 567. 
Sanuro, Benozzo di Lese. See 

Gozzoli, 236. 
Santa Croce, Francesco da, 520 : 

at Murano, 520; Venice, 520; 

Bergamo, 520. 
, GiROLAMO DA, 520 : at Venice, 

520. 
Santafede, Fabrizio, 482. 

, Francesco, 482. 

Santi, Giovanni, 262 : at S. Fano, 

263; Montefiore, 263; Gradara, 

263; Brera, 264; Berlin, 264; 

Urbino, 264 ; Montefiorentino, 264 ; 

Cagli, 264. 
Santo, Girolamo. See Sordo, 525. 
Sanzio, Raphael. See Raphael, 

408. 
Saraceno, Carlo, 593: at Rome, 

593 ; Manfrin Gallery, 593. 
Sarto, Andrea del, 399 : at Flo- 
rence, 400, 401, 403 ; Convent of 

S. Salvi, 401; Pitti, 402, 403; 

Uffizi, 402, 404; lA)uvre, 402, 



SIENA. 

404 ; Vienna, 402 ; National Gal- 
lery, 404. Copy J Naples, 403. 
SasseTta, 176. 
Sassofeurato, 585 : at Perugia, 

585 ; Naples, 585 ; Rome, 585. 
Savoldo, Girolamo, 526 : at Milan, 

526; Turin, 527; Pitti, 527; 

Berlin, 527 ; Earl of Wemyss, 

527; Louvre, 527; Hampton Court, 

527. 
SciiEDONE, Bartolommeo, 584 : at 

Naples, 585. 
ScHiAVONE, Andrea, 544 : at Vienna, 

544; Venice, 544; Pitti, 544; 

Hampton Court, 544 ; Stafford 

House, 544 ; Naples, 544. 
, Gregorio, 293 : at Berlin, 293; 

National Gallery, 293. 
Sciarpelloni, Lorenzo. See Credi, 

362. 
Sebastiani. See Bastiani, 333. 
Segna, 165: at Castiglione Fiorentino, 

165; Siena, 165; National Gallery, 

165. 
, NicoOLb DI, 165: at Siena, 

165. 
Semenza, 582. 
Semini, Andrea, 568. 

, Ottavio, 568. 

Semiteoolo, NiccoLb, 203 : at Venice, 

203 ; Padua, 203. 
Semolei, 1l. Sec Franco, 546. 
Serafini, Serafino de', 191 : at 

Modena, 191. 
Sermon KTA, Girolamo Siciolante 

DA, 564: at Berlin, 564; Rome, 

564. 
Sesto, Cesare da, called Cesarr da 

MiLANO, 367: at Milan, 367; 

Naples, 367 ; St'adel Institute, 

367 ; Louvre, 367. 
S. Severing, Jacopo da, 211. 
, Laurentius 1L, 211: at 

Pausola, near Macerata, 21 1 ; 

Sarnano, 211 ; National Gallery, 

211. 
-, Lorenzo da, 211 : at Urbino, 



211; S. Severino, 211. 
Sicuix), Jacopo, 280: at Spoleto, 

280. 
Siena, Guido da, 105 : at Siena, 

105. 
— '■ — , Marco da, 564 : at Naples, 

564. 



SIS INDEX 


Smi, HlCHAEL AmQELO OA. Stt 

Anulmi. 494. 

. , UooLiso DA. 164 : *t IUt. J. S. 

RbwII. 1M. 

SlOKOBELLI, I.CCt, !1T : It tht 

SiitiDB Chspel, m ; Cortomi, 347 ; 
Cilli di C«l«ll<., 248 ; Peru(ti». 


Tar, Abdbba, lOd. Jfixs^bi at 

Klonne*, IOC. 
TiFFOKI, Gio. Mabix, alltd Cau.b- 

BABi, 503 : It Pord«a«i«, 503. 
TiLPiKO, iL, 58T: at th« B«r«, 

587. 
Tno»i, Luc* di, 169 : ■! Pi«, 170. 



848; Sieu, 248; Voltem, IMH ; 

Lonto, 249) Ortuto, 249; Flo- 

rmce, ■iM; Berlio, 251. 
SlUKI, CLUABIiTTA, 583. 

, G:o. AMDKKA. 582. 

SoeuANi, GiovAKKT Antonio, 363 ; 

at Btrlin, 363 ; Horeuce, MX 
SOLARIO, Anubea da. Sm Uiluo, 

312. 
, Xsvuna. Set ZiDtiro, 213. 

SOUHEHA, VkASCEKO, 601. 

S0UEBHiis,97. ifMiuViatSpolelo.S?. 



Sfaona. Lo, 279: lit th* Vatiran. i:79i 
Rovigu. -JHO; Toili, ^JBO ; Treti, 28u ; 
Aui>i,28>}; S[»letu, ^80. 

SpaONOLKTIO, Lo, 594: at Naples, 
594; Madrid, 594 ; Berlin, a94; 

Speranka. Giovanni, 300: at Vclo, 

300; Viceni^aOO. 
SnNKLU, Pahri, 161. 
SqL'ARCIONI^ FKASCtacO, 292 ; at 

Padu*. 292. 

O ZOPPO DI. See Zoppo, 



S-upl«. 



293. 
Stanzioni^ llASaiuo, 595: i 



Stkfam, Tommabo nsou, 115. 

STH0Z2O, BeRNABDO (ll. PnCTE 

GiiNOVEaK), 596. 
SCARni, BartolomheO, called Bka- 



Taccosi, Filippo, 308. 

. , KrasckSCO, 308: at Vt 

808; National Gallery, 308. 



TlAWSl, Alesasdbo, 584 : it 

BologDa, 584. 
TloALM. Pellbgriho (PellcgriDO 

PrllegriDi), 486. 

— , Phihatio.10, 486 : at Bolognm 

486 ; Vienoa. 486 ; Rom«, 486. 
TlEFOLO. Gio, BatT., 601. 
TlSTOIUmO, DOMIi^NICO, 550. 

— , IL, 54T : M the Pitti, 5*«, 549 ; 
Uffiii, 548; Rame, 548; Caael 
Gallery, 548 ; Oenoa, 548 ; Caitle 



548. 



Dnke 



rland, 549 ; Hamptoa Court, 
Venice, 549, 550; Bridge- 
Gallery. 549 ; LoiiTr«.550. 
TisiO. BENVi:iiUTO. See Gan&lo, 
486. 

iTt;. or Di Tito, Sasti, 564, 
Titian, 630; at Venice, 530, 535; 
5;W, 537, 543, 543; Utilii, 534, 
539, 540. 541 ; Rume, 5:H, 540 ; 
Vienna, 534; Louvre, 534, 535, 
536, 540 ; Drodeo. 534 ; Tnriao, 
5:^4 ; K.>rthuinberland House, 535 ; 
lireia, 537; National Galltry, 537, 
539,542; Madrid, 537. 539, 540, 
541, 542; Alnwick Cutle, 538; 
Bndt!*Kater Gallery, 538, 539, 
542; St. Pelcnburg, 539, 540; 
Lord Ashbnrtun. 539 ; Cambridge, 
539; Brrliu, 540; Naples. 541; 
Pndaa, 541 ; BnckiDghim Palaoe, 
.■->42 ; Ittvsmbir* Hook, 542. 
Cop,:i. Scotch Academy, 538. 
.. ^ Dante, 



LA, 159: 



Naplea, 



TOMMASO. BaRTOLOMMEO Dt, 266. 

ToRHiPO, KnANcfc«oo> See II Uoro, 

304, 519. 
ToRiTi, Jacorub, lis. Jfoaain at 



TtUiVtEO, Dario da, 294. 
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TBEVISO. 

Treviso, Girolamo da, 294. 

, Girolamo da, giuv., 342 : at 

FaeDza, 342; National Gallery, 

342. 
, Girolamo da, recch., 341 ; 

at Treviso, 341. 
TURA, CosiMO, called II Co8m£, 305 : 

at Ferrara, 305; Berlin, 305; 

National Gallery, 305. 
TuRCHi, Allissandro. 8€e L'Orbetto, 

600. 

IT. 

Ubertini, FRANC^aco, 8arname<l 1l 
Bacchiacxia, 282. 

UccELLO, Paolo, 216: at Florence, 
217; Louvre, 217; National Gal- 
lery, 217. 

Udine, Giovanni da, 490, 519: 
at Rome, 490 ; Udine, 490 ; Venice, 
490. 

, Martino da. See Pellegrino, 

340. 

Ugoionr. See Oggione, 365. 

U88I, 603. 

V. 

Vaccaro, Andrea, 596 : at Naples, 

596. 
Vaoa, Perino del, 480 : at Rome, 

480, 481 ; Louvre, 481 ; Althorp, 

481. Frcscoesy Genoa, 480. 
Valaperta, 603. 

Valkntin, Moses, 593 : at Rome, 

593. 
Vanni, Andrea, 173 : at Siena, 173. 

, Franclscx), 564. 

, TuRiNl, 175 : at the Louvre, 

175. 
Vanucjci della Pieve, Pietro. See 

Perugino, 269. 
Vannucchl See Sarto, 399. 
Varotari, Alessandro. See Pado- 

vanino, 60(». 
Vasari, Giorgio, 502: at Rome, 

563 ; Urtizi, 563 ; B«rlin, 563. 
Vassilarcmi, Antonio, called L'Au- 

ense, 550 : at Perugia, 550, 
Veck;hia, Piktro della, 510. 
Vecchietta, 176 : at Siena, 176. 
Vecchio, Pietro, 601. 
Vecellio, Francesco, 543 : at Ber- 
lin. 543. 



VINCI. 

Vecellio, Marco, 543, 

, Orazio, 543 . 

, TiziANO. See Titian, 530. 

Venkzia, Antonio da, 153 : at Pisa, 

153. 
Veneziano, Aoostino, 491. 
, Bartoloumeo, 339 : at the 

National Gallery, 339 ; Mr. Barker, 

339. 
, BoNiFAZio. See Bonifazio, 

544. 
, DoMENioo, 219 : at Florence, 



219 ; National Gallery, 219. 

Lorenzo, 204: at Venice, 



204. 
, PouDORO, 544 : at the Uffizi, 

544 ; Caaael Gallery, 544 ; Venicey 

544. 
Ventura, Luca d'Eoidio da. See 

Signorelli, 247. 
Venusti, Marcello, 386 : at Rome, 

386. 
Verlas, Francesco, 300: at the 

Brera, 300. 
Verocchio, 360: at Vallombrosa, 

350. 
, Andrea, 246 : at Venice, 247 ; 

Florence, 247. 
Verona, Francesco da. See Bonsig- 

nuri, 302. 

, Maffeo, 556. 

, MiciiELE DA, 304: at Milan, 

304 ; Padua, 304 ; Verona, 304. 
Veronese, Paul, 551: at Venice, 

552, 554, 555; Ve.ona, 554; 

Vicenza, 554; Brera, 554, 565; 

Turin, 554 ; Vienna, 554, 555 ; 

Munich, 554; Dresden, 554, 555; 

Louvre, 554, 555 ; St. Petersburg, 

554; National Gallery, 554; 

Genoa, 555 ; Florence, 556 ; Rome, 

556. 
Vetriaro, El. See Bembo, 310. 
ViERi, Ugouno, 164: at Orviete, 

164. 
ViGRi, Beata Caterina, 188: at 

Bologna, 189 ; Venice, 189. 
Vinci, Gaudenzio, 368: at Arona, 

368. 
, Leonardo da, 347 : at Milan, 

351, 356 ; Louvre, 356, 357, 359, 

360 ; Gat ton Park, 356 ; St. Peters- 

burg, 357, 359; Charlton Park, 

357 ; Naples, 357 ; formerly in the 
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VIKCIDORE. 

Cua Litti, 357; Flcmnce. 358, 
351); Duktf d*AunMle, :i59; Kume, 
359, 3»>0; Vienna, :i:>9 ; Parma, 
360 ; Hague, 360. Orrf.xww. Wei- 
mar, 3oo. Pravinijt Urem, 3.'>5. 
Vinciwirf:, Tommaso. 49iX 

VlTAl.K DALLK MAItOXNK, 188. 

ViTE, or ViTi, TiMOTKi DK.i« 483 : at 
the llreni, 483. 484 : Urbino, 484 ; 
iVnlogna, 484 ; Rome, 484 ; Berlin, 
484. 

VlVARISI, BARIOU»l!klKA). &V Mu- 

rano. 320. 
, Lriai, 321: at IVrlia, 321; 

Vtrnit-e, 321. 322. 
VoLTi;iiR.v, I>anii;le da, 380: at 

Rome, 386 ; L'tHzi, 387. 
, KRANCistX) 1>A, l.'>4: at Pi>:». 

i:»4. 
VoLyKUKASSO, giov. Si'c Frances- 

chini. .'i89. 
VOL'KT, SiuoN, .')9.";. 



ZOOCAMO. 

Z. 

Zaco. Santo, 543. 

Zami>ikri. Doxenioo. Ste Domeni- 

chino. 576. 
Zakatra. Ar Luzzi, 342. 
Zklotti. Gian BATTIsn-A, 556: .it 

IWrlin, 556. ' 
Zkxaui, BtitNARDO. Ul: at Mihm. 

311; T^eviclii^ 311. 
Zkvio, Ai.nniiilKRO pa, 193; at 
Pa-iiia, 193, 194. 

. Stefano da, 201, 290: at 

Ycrr.ua, 290 : Brera, 290. 
ZiNi-.AiJO, lu 213. /n*tw.*at Xaple<, 

213. 
Zopiv, Marco, 293 : at the Manirin 
Oanerv,293; Berlin, 293; National 
r,alli.r*y. 293. 

, I'AOiiO. 527 : at Brescia, 527. 

I , Ko«X>. 282 : at iWrlin, 282. 

■ ZrccARO. FEiHiRiriO, 565. 

j , Tai>L>eo, 565: at Cuprarol.i, 

I 565 ; Florence, 565 ; Rome. 565. 
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